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PREFACE 


India a Land of World dat ere si. India r because the is a land 

of appealing imerest* has been the subject of a VMl number of 
boots. Yet the number of books grows and will doubtless continue 
lo grow as western *>diuLar$ learn to know letter die varied eul- 
sure and the latent powers of this country r aiuI her own scholars 
rediscover the lofty ideals and die artistic abilities hj characteristic 
of the days of tin: early kings and die Mogul Emperors, Tile fact 
ihar India has produced some of the world* greater architecture, 
literature, arid philosophy. and ha* given birth to «jmt of die 
world's greatest lining religion*, appeals lo scholar* m every bud. 
And die more obvious externals ol hex civ ill/a lion i$ e^pre^sed 
m her modes of dresa, travel hoawMiialiJiig* vocational employ¬ 
ment, and oilier folk ways peculiar 10 die East, likewise encourage 
tarn cm western students to study die deep-lying things oi die mind 
and the spit it oi which such folkways are but die irilerest-provcik- 
itig externals. Thus it h not strange dial ucholari the world over 
are paying a tribuie of interest and reaper!. in a civilization whose 
cultural iiisiory extends from die present back into die mots of 
antiquity* 

Objectives of th^ PreBenl Study, In view of die scholarly 
works on Indian culture thai have been produced, and in view o£ 
rhe vasirirss and enniplexiiy of India, it k with a leditig ol humil¬ 
ity that the present volume has |>ecn attempted. But the writer, 
like many other* who have had a dose and realistic view of t ontem- 
porary Indian soociy. ha* been greatly challenged by India * cub 
inraJ history and the place of potential usefulness of this culture 
in the society of nation*; so, for die benefit ol wracem scholar* 
who have Hot had reason or opportunity to make a special study 
of India, he has attempted 10 £ivc an interpretative description 
of wmc of the more obvious aspect* of Indian life, as seen by a 
traveller io that country, During the year as soriulo- 

gial on the Laymen** Foreign Mission-, inquiry, he vtfiled many 
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citie* and villages throughout the various sections of India, in¬ 
cluding numerous places of historical and cultural interest. Thii 
itinerary also included conferences with educators, medical men, 
public official*, and Christian missionaries* both national and 
ioreign. The challenging experiences received during this lirsi-hand 
stud\. supplemented by the reading of a Vast number of books on 
India and tnnsidtrablt correspondence with friends who are -jlilttrr 
now in India or who have spent Mime time iheie. have furnished 
the tactual material* far Shis book. 

Difficulties Encountered in the Study* In wriiing this vol¬ 
ume* the author has faced a number of serious problems. Vet how¬ 
ever difficult the task, whether dealing in facts or placing with 
fancy* this has been a labor of joy in the growing understanding 
of the country which is the subject of the succeeding chapters. 
India, geographically and socially* is so vast and complex that the 
writing of such an account as this requires a fullness o£ knowledge 
that is difficult lor one person to command. Furthermore, the ac¬ 
count is hard to relate without weighting down ones story with 
an endless number ol provisos and exceptions. Thus it is so easy 
to “select" one's facts in a biased manner that one if in constant 
danger of dealing in hall-truths and of wandering far from the 
main paths. This difficulty has been recognised repeatedly in the 
chapters which follow', almost to the danger-point of wearying the 
reader. But the WTiier has sought to be open-minded and fair to all 
concerned, and has tried io avoid the apjiearance of being an ad¬ 
vocate of any particular cause or theory. In order to do this he has 
kepi an eye on the deeper meaning* of the data dealt with, has 
consulted oilier writers, and has made numerous comparison* be 
tween India and she countries of the West, 

Obviously, a complete interpretation of ton temporary Indian 
society would be impossible to accomplish in a single volume. 
Thurston and Rangachair* description of die origin and the 
folkways of the caales and tribes ol Southern India, a June, com 
mu of Mfven large volumes, and an equally scholarly treatment 
of many other aspects of contemporary Indian life might well ap¬ 
proach similar proportion 1 - Thus it must be dearly recognised 
that, at liesi* the present volume can be but selective and partial 
in its treatment of the subject, lor there ate other facet* of Indian 
society itot touched upon here, or treated only very casually, that 
might well be the subject ol separate chapters These include the 
Indian City, the Industrialisation of India* Indian literature, Iu+ 
dim Folklore, Ritualism iri Indian Lifc^ National Political Prob¬ 
lems, Crime and Its Funidiment. Set dement Houses in Urban 


Slum Attfli. Social Rt'LOjist rut l ion among (he Rural Villages, the 
Conflict between Oriental and Webern Cultures, India's Culture 
Gilts m the World, and otlieTs, Therefore, the writer seeks the in¬ 
dulgent? of the artist, the statesman, ihe agricultural specialist, 
the educator, the theologian, the medical man, the ethnographer, 
the zoologist, and other* who maj find their fields of interest so 
uuperfirially touched upon or parsed over altogether. He freely 
acknowledges that it requires the combined efforts of many differ, 
eitt kinds of scholar* to round nut a satisfactory description of con¬ 
temporary Indian society. 

in the writing of an account of India’s culture, one meets an¬ 
other difficulty t|itiie as serious as rhai of encompassing the complex 
situation which that country presents. It is that of maintaining a 
mental balance. Because of inadequate knowledge, bias, or lack of 
training in scientific thinking, both the reader and the writer 
on Indian subjects are in danger of becoming sentimental and 
emoLinnal- The average westerner in approaching the Orient anil 
knowing as little about it as the average westerner usually knows, 
is likely to note stich profound apparent differences between the 
cultures of die East and the West as will stir his emotions. On the 
one hand, he may sec the country as a veritable Utopia; on the 
other hand, be may be critical. In neither case it he likely to sec 
the real India. If one is chauvinistic in his outlook, he will ap¬ 
proach the Orient in a spirit of superiority which at once defeats 
the purpose of a quest for ihe understanding of oriental cultures. 
The flowing oriental garments, nr even the lack of clothing in 
certain cases, the small bazaar* which he unwittingly may contrast 
wiih the fashionable diops of New York and Paris, (he alums of 
the cities and village* with their dirt, teeming population*, and 
livestock, the ubiquitous shrine* and temples, the beggars, the 
pilgrims, the holy men, the lepm, the snakes and wild animals, 
and the various other sighi* rhai even a short visit to India will 
present, arc likely to i onfirm the traveller from the West in his 
belief in the cultural superiority of the West. He may overlook the 
imposing beauty of the numerous great temples, hoary with age, 
through mu the land; he may pay slight attention to the man; beau¬ 
tiful highway* which are lined with great banyans, tamarinds, and 
other shade-giving trees; he may view with scant appreciation the 
numerous lakes that glare the countryside of certain sections, and 
he may see in the cloud* that cap the peaks nf the majestic Hima¬ 
layas merely added reason* for tmtmilwring hints?H with rain 
apparel. And the leisurely gliding here and there nf a cobra nr 
house lizard, or the nocturnal yapping nf the jackal*, may only 
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arouse in him the defire Ml slay, or if he be a more timorous soul, 
to Bee for his- life, 

IF a Traveller is w unappreciative of the more obvious and 
more tangible things which make up Loutemporary Indian civihV 
nation, hr h likely to be even lcs-> appreciative of the intangible* 
of her civilization, To him, the religious i&*l width causes men to 
go -m long mid harardou* pilgrimages to holy places, or which 
causes men to lend the ascetic lives of the sadhus and priests., may 
reem but a mark uf it lipid fanaticism; the numerous shrine* ant] 
temples found throughout the tommy, the serene statue* of the 
Buddha, the artistic representations ol Krishna and his flute, the 
various expressions of me rets ce for the row,—all nay appear u> 
him but implement of abject and degrading idolatry- There ls 
ample room, in fad, for some of the adverse criticism which such 
an observer may make of con temporary India, but the more fully 
mutated will also sec in some of these phenomena the normal ath 
just merits ol a great people lo the requirements of a iropkal cli¬ 
mate. The tinderstanding observer will see in other phenomena 
the outward fnms of an intensely religious life exempli lying serem 
fly anti unwodtlliness which Hie poet Tagore interprets as "An 
abiding sense of the Infinite/* 

The kindly, yet critical, Hindu philosopher, on the other 
hand, may challenge our bewildered mitt bom the West by re¬ 
minding him how milch the West needs in grow in serenity and 
spiritual power, He may also remind him of the venality of west¬ 
ern dvilimftons, particularly American, as expressed in a lust for 
crunomk profii and in the gro*s iMismaTtagemeni so frequently 
found in dtv ^ivtrmtncniv and finally he may refer to the ghastly 
self-inflicted holocaust of rfeaih wrought among so-called Christian 
nations by ihe recent, Otesi! War. Evidently a spirit of humility 
and unbiased inquiry is needed in order n> asses* adequately the 
ciihixral arcompltshments nl any people, whether they he oteiden- 
tab on cm at or dwellm among the far-away bland* erf the wa. 

Aebjrowledqmentc. In conclusion, the writer has not depended 
wholly upon his own observation! for Eacts, but has drawn freely 
upon nihtrs, as Indira led hv the documentation accompanying 
rarh ma y>r group ol topus Liismwd bin the chapters containing 
<he body of the factual maurriah haw l*en followed by out qr 
more other chapters lev* factual anil more interpretative in nature, 
wiih the astn of duddating the factual material and of giving, 
within dir limits imposed bv the task, a* clear and truthful inter™ 
pm a i ions us passible of contemporary Indian culture. 

Most of these hi biographical references are recorded as they 
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occur in the chapters, bui with a sense of deep gratitude the writer 
wishes formally to recognize here some of the sources of inform a - 
non quoted most frequently: The University of Chicago Pr^si 
for [Ktmisioti to use pans f>l a chapter lonuerly prepared ho die 
wriu-r on Mohammedanism in India, and appearing in Social 
Probing and Sonal Professes, under the editorship u( Emory S, 
Bogardus: the Laymen's Foreign Missions Inquiry for permission 
ui tlraw upon certain materials prepared by the miter for Volume 
IV of its lie port on India and Bur nut; l>r. Robert F.i ticsi flume of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, formerly j missionary in 
India and professor in a number of Indian universities, and his 
publisher, Clmrlc* Scribner's Sons, for permission to use certain 
classifications and other materials in The World's Lining Religions, 
for the chapter on Hinduism and Its Offshoots; the Literary Guild 
of Anirrifs, Xtrw \ork, and iIlium Hcincmann, Ltd., London, for 
ceriain poetical materials included in the chapter on the Music 
of India: |)r. J, A. Chapman, of the Slate Library. Rampura Stair, 
U. P., India, and his publisher, the Oxford University Press, for 
material front Vaistinmn Lyrics foi inclusion in the chapter on the 
Musi: ol India; Dr. F. K Richtmyer, Dean of the Graduate School 
□f Cornell University, and Dr, William H, Wiser, for permission 
to use certain material, from Dr. Wiser* dissertations written at 
Gomel! University in partial foi (ill mem of r he requirements for the 
Marici's and Doctor's degrees at that institution, and as yet un 
published; E. P. Dutton & Cn. for permission to use portions uf 
Mr. Dhau Gopal MukttjP* liooks, C*> Xeek. and Bari the Jungle 
Lad, in the chapter on the Indian Cow. and elsewhere; Dr. William 
J. McKee of the Udtvenity of North Carolina, and his publisher 
the University of North Carolina Press, for certain materials gleaned 
fn.m liisr Developing .1 Project Curriculum for the Village Schools 
0/ India; Dr. Mason Olcoit, and his publisher the Y.M.C.A- Press, 
for materials taken from his Village Schools of India; Prof, ha 
Haldi of the Allahabad Agrimltanri Institute, Rev, D. J. Li chi y 
of AtiUesvar. and Prin. j L. Cfohccn of Sangli, all three of India 
for photographs uvd in the illustrations of this book; Government 
of India, Central Publication Branch. Calcutta, for the map and 
ettrain other illmtrtitfom used in this book; J. H, Kurne.mx. Sufo 
Editur of the Time-, of India, for two illustrations gleaned from 
Glimpse, of India; Mrs. Rurfyard Kipling, ami I Wiled as. Doran 
and Co. Tor permission 10 use certain extracts from Kipling* Bar- 
licfc-Rocm Ballads; Profetwr Leslie B. .Sipple, Dean of the College 
of Education of the Municipal University nf Wirhita, Kansas, and 
formerly a member ol the Laymen s Foreign Missions Inquiry in 
India, for reading the chapter on Indian School*; Dr. Sam Higgin- 
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hoi Mini. Presiden£ of Albkalud Christian College, India, for fur- 
nishing information for ihtr chapter on (lie Mela: Miss Marion B. 
Gardner, instructor of applied an at Simmons College, Boston. 
Massachusetts, and a student of oriental ait, for reading die chap 
ter on Indian At i. the British Library of information of New 
York City* for reading tire chapter on Indian Government and 
other sections of the manuscript; Res 1 . George Acker 1 y of Mans¬ 
field Center. Connecticut, formerly a missionary to India, for 
reading the entire manuscript; Dr* Walter Brooks Foley of 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, tor a number of years an educator 
and editor in India, lor reading the manuscript in its entirety, 
for writing the chapter on Contemporary Soda) Movements and 
Emergent Leadership in India, and for furnishing certain trans¬ 
lations for the chapter on the Music of India, as well as other 
data used elsewhere. Mary Roscngranl Foley, a gifted student 
uf Indian music, lor writing the chapter on the Music of India: 
Dr, Helena F- Miller of the Normal School, Wf I liman tic. Con- 
iHfCtiritT, fen editorial assistance; my wife. Cora Edna Jackson 
Hypes lor assistance in various phases o( die project; and the 
scores of people of India, both nationals and foreigners, who 
gave freely of their knowledge and their lime to aiiist ihe writer to 
understand better India and her people. 

Connecticut State Collect, 

S-iobks, Connecticut, 

Octollp. 7, 1936 James Lowell Hvp« 
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Chapter l 

INDIA AND HER PEOPLE 


The Country 

Size and Location. India, in Liu it a great iub-ccmiinent. 
The great .die aj India is largely responsible for its variations in 
climate and soil, hence in certain social anil economic conditions 
as well, bin a casual look at Oil- map is liU-ly in cause Mil- average 
student o( geography, par tie ularly il he knows but little about 
that country, to underestimate it* do. Us greatest length bom 
north in south, and its greatest breadth Iroffl east to west, is each 
about 1,9<M) miles; and its area, including Ihuina. is 1.SO&.IKM} 
square mile*, or roughly llirec-lifths the area of continental United 
Siatei, India also ev.tends Irom the fith degree north latitude to 
the 37th degree north, and thereby lias a rich and varied natural 
KCncry because ol a climate varying It om a tropical climate to a 
very told riimatc among the snow-dad heights cd the Himalaya 
Mountains at the north. One who makes a quick trip Irom Madras 
or some cm her southern city to some point in Kashmir or Bhutan 
which extend up among the Himalaya*, will won discover these 
extremes o! temperature. 

Reference to the map <d India also shows ihat it is the middle 
ol Ihiet irregular pcnimida* which jul southward from the main¬ 
land id Asia. It* form is tliat oi a grew Irianglc with its base 
resting upon die lofty Himalayan Range of mountains and its ape* 
running far into the tropical waters of the Indian Ocean, separat¬ 
ing ilie Arabian Sea on the west from die Bay oi Bengal on the 
earn. On the northwest arc Persia and Afghan Ulan; on the north 
and east are the Chinese Republic and the Kingdom of Siam. 

Physical Divisions. Hie empire included within there boun¬ 
daries, geologically and physically, eonriiW of three fairly distinct 
regions,—the Himalayas, the Jndo-Ganges Nam, and the Penin¬ 
sula proper. Tire Himalayan region fires ultimately imo the great 
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Himalayan Range, the highest in the world, the peats oi which, 
as-cording to Stoddard, ait as high as the Pyrenees Mountains piled 
upon the Alps, with 4.000 feet to spare. From the melting snows 
and glaciers oi this general region arise ihe Indus, the Brahma¬ 
putra, the Canges, and other rivers of historical note* Tit is vast 
range of mountains crowning the northern boundary of the empire 
also forms a natural barrier to the passage of armies or trade cara¬ 
vans, Some of the ancient trade routes from northern India to 
Turkestan and Tibet go through mountain passes over 18,000 
feet high; and it is at the Khyber Pass and other strategical points 
in that general region that British soldiers are stationed today to 
protect India from the raids ol the Kurdish tribes beyond the 
northwest [ronticr. 

The plains region, extending roughly from the Bay of Bengal 
oti the east to the Arabian Sea and the Afghan frontier on the west, 
contains the richest and most densely populated provinces ol 
the empire. Here, in places, the density of population readies 
1.100 or mote per square mile. But the soil of this general area is 
very productive, no borings having reached the base ol the allu¬ 
vium ill the rich rivet valley* of this region. A boring a t Calcutta 
pierced a bed of [K-at and wood about 360 feet bdow sea-level, 
and ,i boring at Lucknow readied a point nearly 1,000 feet bdow 
Mft-lcvcl without reaching the base of the silt deposit. 1 

The third division, or southern tablelands, composes die ma¬ 
jor portion of the peninsula proper. This area includes ihe Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and Rcrar, the Madras and die Bombay Presidencies, 
Hyderabad, Mysore, and other states. The eastern and western sides 
of this elevated triangle arc known as the Eastern and the Western 
Ghau. From these ghats fragmentary spurs of mountain.* recede 
inland, ami broad level tracts extend between their bases and the 
1 oast. Some of the elevations of these ranges reach the height of 
8-760 feet, and ihe enclosed plateau lie* from i.000 to 3,000 f c -jt 
Lilxur the sea. This plateau is dotted with peaks, of which the 
Nilgirj Hith are »nie of the better known. On going from Bombay 
on the western coast to Nagpur, the capital of the Central Pro- 
s-inecs, one urn ™il\ note the change in the temperature owing 
to the change In elevation, s 

Ol the three region* oi India briefly described, the first, or 
Himalayan, lies to the north ant! largely beyW the British fron- 
" ,T; but a knowledge of it is important to an undc rfl ,aiidin R of 
Hie ethnology and history of India. The second r«pon. t , r the great 
nv« plains m Hie north, formed the theatre of the ancient met 


C.-tUDBitt, lilb Kdlikjii, VaL H &iPl 
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INDIA AND HER PEOPLE 

mote eiich i* wbidi determined Uic subsequent destinies of the whole 
Indian peninsula. The third region ol the uiangular tableland 
in the south diffci - from both of the other divisions ^tcaily as 
to the racial composition of its people, language, and folkways. 

How Geographical Factors Affect the People. The geog¬ 
raphy of India, though iiutnesting in itself, becomes even more 
significant when studied in its efforts upon the people. The geo¬ 
graphical deicnuirtUts have lung *ince noted the effect of soil, 
topography, tit mate, the presence ur the absence of water and other 
natural resources, upon the movements of peoples, their man¬ 
ners and customs, and their social and economic problems as well. 
We shall not at this time try to do more than select a few ex¬ 
ample* to illustrate this pan of our story. 

The masons of India are roughly divided into the dry or win¬ 
ter season, and the monsoon or wet season: yet, counting the gradu¬ 
ations between these two major seasons, India ha* some half-down 
seasons. Varying somewhat with the different parts of the country, 
the dry leawn lists from about the middle of October or later 
until the middle of May or June. The temperature in most ol 
India during (he first pari of this period is mild, yet watm enough 
to make light-weight clothing very desirable. The chid crops 
grown during this season arc known as die winter or rabi crops, 
while those mainly grown during the monsoon or summer season 
are known as the kharif} crops These crops will be discussed jnoie 
fully in a later chapter on the agriculture of India. 

In parts of India during the summer season tlie mercury 
rise* to 125 degrees F. in the shade, ami a hot wind blows with a 
force and a shrillness that reminds one of the winter wind* of our 
own northern climates. These winds, however, feet like the brealh 
of a blast furnace, and during their prevalence much of the vege¬ 
tation turns seat and blask as if scorched hv Ere. foiled planli in 
the homes of the Europeans and the wealthy Indian* ate removed 
to shelter, and the tlonrs and windows on ihe windward side of 
the houses arc closed so a* id prevent the entrance of the hot winds 
and the cloud* of fine dust carried by them. Even then, unless ex¬ 
treme caution has been observed, uponthe reuim of people from 
their summer vacations in the hill stations or Abroad, iheir furni¬ 
ture will be completely covered with fine du-t and grit Mott of 
the dwellings of the wealthier dais** and the office* o! the business 
men have electric fans, when such can be installed, or at least die 
punkah, a cloth stretched over a long frame hung overhead and 
pulled hack and forth by means of a rope in the hands of a cool*. 
Hamboo or grass matting, constantly kept wet by a coaly, b also 
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frcrjucruK lowered over window* and (Iikij* *.» as to tool ilir an 
in i lie rooms through the process of evaporation. However, most 
waitnet* who tan possibly arrange to do so. whether missionaries, 
government officials or business men. go either id the hill stations 
in India, or abroad, during the hottest pari of the summer. Fre¬ 
quently the women and die children remain away longer than the 
inen, so that families are some limes separated lot long periods of 
nme, because of the dillit nil climate, die scarcity uHood suited 
to infants ami young children in interior India, and for other rea¬ 
sons, some of die Europeans met in our travel- were leaving their 
children with relatives, or in special homes or schools in die home 
lands. One missionary couple vvi- met had not seen their son and 
daughter for ten sears r 

Climate has other effects upon the mode of life that ultimately 
become imerwoven mio the culture complex of the people. The com¬ 
mon and die poorer classes often, even during Ute winter months in 
South India, steep in the open near their mud huts, or tmtltr 
thatched sheds tin the cooler sides of their huts. The traveller who 
pusses by late in die evening nr at night may see groups of men, 
women, and children, clustered about the entrance to their huts, 
uihIlt i fee-, thatched sheds, or out under the open skies squatting 
alKitu listlessly <»i stretched out in grotesque fashion in peaceful 
dumber. In the cities people ■iflt-n lit- mu in the sulci covered only 
wuli a liinisy body doth, J recall on a tour through a [joorcr section 
of the city of Uombsy one nigfal in early November seeing the 
i«oph asleep if, the street* among thr cattle which stood i.uieiK- 
by or fay at rest, settled for the night. 

Such conditions give rise to weird stories. Tales are sometimes 
told of the cobra or the scorpion tree ping under the want bedding 
of these sleepers, and of how when the sleeper, through a chance 
,n P™ l,nn * disturbs the Ini ruder, he iv murk, to his great diwom- 
fon, or fatally if the visitor is a cobra, li is estimated that poison¬ 
ous snakes alone are responsible yearly for 22 to 25 thousand deaths 
m Indii. Fantasuc stories arc eiInci EmjuemJy retain! of how wild 
heasis have stolen into the midst of a group of deeper* and car- 
net! off an infant, or how a jackal suffering with rebio has gone 
at night from hut to but biting a large number of people and'live 
stork, Fantastic stories arc told of how goblin* or evil spirit* have 
ratdert a village at night to cam off a child or lamb, or to bring 
(o !ht group some sore affliction in the form of pestilence f , r the 
marauding of tiling 


More pleasing aspect oi the story may be related, however 
Often the traveller, when passing through these villages at n^hr' 
tan hear, gathered under a great banyan tree or in a hut the voices 
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of mum singers, the thumping sound of the dholak, or drum, and 
the rhythmic singsong of the harmonium and cymbals. As a people. 
The Indians love tp sing, and pui much dram a lie fervor into 
their musical festival*. U seetm To the writer that the student «F 
cultural anthropology! and the writer of folk lore and fairy ifttrie*, 
would fmd ihe village group at evening* the stopping plate* of the 
roving gypsy clatis, and the camps of the camel and bullock eaTU- 
yanfc, most interesting and fruitful *uurtt^ of material. Tin- fad 
is tliRi such writers as Dhan Gopal Milker ji, A Appaiamy. P. V. f. 
Ayvar, and Citheiv have made valuable cnniribuiiims through the 
collection and recording of folk-lore garnered from India's vast 
sTorchnme of iraditimi and custom. 

We might well make a brief summary of the way* in which 
geographical factors affect the people of India by quoting from a 
native scholar 11 In Europe long cold winters, barren sail and con- 
flici of iniere*ts between small Gauntries have developed in the 
Aryans ilierc tin? 'imiimrt of sclf-pres<.Tvati(in fc in the highest pilch 
and made them tompaiarivch more active, combative, and mierprii- 
ittg; the peculiar environmental condition* uf India have tended to 
make her people, Aryans nnd all, mote passive, meditative, and 
philosophical."’ And the pcrinaneiuy of the social effete of these 
geographical factors lias been noted by Huntington in these words: 
fi Pei haps they [the African negroes the South American Indians, 
and the East Indians] will change, but tile fact that die Indians 
both of Asia and South America have been influenced so little 
by from one to four hundred, years of contact with the while rami 
affords link ground for Iiope, M ' 

The Monsoon A Soda! Determhumb The monsoon 1* a 
determinative factor of pivotal importance to Indian society. In 
fact, the monsoon is a period ol great suspense. Particularly during 
the months of ftme and July the villagers throughout the country 
wait anxiously before the shrine* of ihuir rain gods for ihe promise 
of a fruitful harvests Tf ihe rains are timely nnd of uilfiricnl 
amount, the harvest is reasonably assured and famine averted: if 
the monsoon is inadequate in any way. famine becomen the haunt¬ 
ing fear and often a cruel reality to millions of villagers. However, 
ihe dangers of famine have been lessened, because the extension tff 
railways in recent years has made is possible to send food supplies 
to stricken areas. Without ihe aid of irrigation, a good crop is 
expected in manv parts of India only once in five years. It is said 
that during a prolonged drought in the monsoon season, the vih 
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lagers, in parts of the country, will pray fervently before their gods 
represented by various sorts of clay, wood, or stone images; and if 
the min it deferred beyond a given point of time, or zero hour, the 
image* ate ilicn broken in frenzy and new ones made,—in other 
words, upon the gods is administered a humiliating discipline by 
tlieir devotee*. In this connection we may recall that in America it 
i> not uncommon Inr rural people to pray for rain during a prm 
!onged and destructive drought. 

But sometimes the rain god retaliates by sending so mud) rain 
ibar destruction follows on the wings ol the Hood. The rivers which 
during the dry season were Jiidden beneath the earth and whose 
beds were mere streaks of dry sand, as a result of the "anger u[ the 
rain got h" suddenly become raging torrents, spreading over vast 
areas. In early November when travelling in Madras Presidency, 
just at the belated close of the monsoon period in that area, I noted 
that the rivers were yet out of their banks, fresh drift material was 
lodged in ihr iree-mpfl, section hands on the railroad were busy 
repairing wash-outs, and water buffaloes and entile were swimming 
from pasture to pasture. Often during the rainy season the mud 
walk of tile villagers' huts become so softened as Jo spring apart or 
irumble, and tin mud floors of ilu-se huts often become a tpiag- 
mire Thus (lie idyllic mud villages of the dry season, that were 
tilt sums of twilight repose anti the gityan sabbha , become places 
of dim. si and misery. Many villages in the lowlands have to keep 
boats for ihc wet sea-son. and ail have to keep on the lookout for 
number lew ■makes and scorpions (hat arc driven from their hiding 
places in the rarth by the rising floods. A snake was killed in out 
bedroom in South India one night in late November after two daw 
t *F heavy rain. 

The monsoon, while uncertain as to its adequate in mans 
parts of India, i* a natural phenomenon that can be turned to 
good account by an Intelligent and adaptable people. Like the 
law ol gravity It cannot Ik- repealed by man, nor can it lx? i- 
timed with safety: but man, knowing something of its wavs of 1*. 
fiavior, may do something towanl circumventing its dwtrimfse 
lender]nes and putting it to good use. However, rim rails for 
certain qualities in ilie people that India sorely larks today For 
example, in order m escape the divomfoM* that result in the rainv 
leason from Die poor location and the poor omumtetion of ihc 
mud huts in many jiarts of India, village often need to be idorated 
ii|K)n higher land, and the huts need to have the lot* of the wills 
covered wiih nle coping, ihc tools made of belter material and ihe 
IWrs tKUh raised and rovered will, wood or other water-resistant 
subsiance. But wood in India is extremely expensive. n,d ihc rdoca 
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lion u£ iilbgcja (iticn means gelling iKKsesiion of new land 1 and 
also forsaking the familiar scenes of lilt antennal village*. ThthC 
liiifkuitks hive often proved to be insuniHiuu cable i q the spiriile^ 
and i radii ion-ridden vi Hagers. 

Goqk aitl <m along voluntary, democratic line? not heretofore 
mduded in the table pattern, i> ven much needed in India. For 
example, die boring of the detractive >urphi* water ol the mon¬ 
soon period lor later uk during the scorching tin season call* for 
the const ruction of reservoirs and irrigation ditches, and this in 
turn ealJv tor capital ,md cooperation, The Mormons when they 
settled Utah demonstrated to the world wZun intelligent coopera¬ 
tion could do lo make the deter I hlo^voiu like the rove. But India, 
uniisiiicd by western capital mid leadership; has never fully 
teamed this lesson, even though the British Government has taken 
die lead in ihe construction ul vast irrigation projects. Even when 
Mich project* luve oner been inaugurated, they have not always 
proved to 1 kj an unmixed ble&dng, In ihc Punjab, where the Gov¬ 
ernment ha* developed itrigauon on an extensive scale, the natives 
soon tell into entth legal disputes over water rights* boundaries, 
t a.. -*-■ ihai in the year 1925, according to Darling. 40 per cent of 
the adult nude* of that region were In mint either as litigants or 
fli witnesses, The spirit u( non-cooperation is also frequently shown 
liy the ihs in din at ion ot the villagers to keep the village wells in 
repair. I have visited many village* where the wells were out of use 
hmutoC no one would repair them, while the villagers were rarrY' 
tug nr hauling insipid water from water holes miles away. It is said 
that the tanks and wells under the earlier Indian system were kept 
up bv the land-owner* (zamftidiirs), bm these are now largely ah¬ 
um Lee owners. 

Intelligence and cooperation could relieve India of many of 
her troubles caused by geograpiiical and climatic factors but it 
h j question Ikjw soon* if ever, she will rise to the occasion. Gov* 
eminent agricultural colleges and departments mission schools ol 
agriculture, and private agencies arc dearly demonstrating how 
irrigation ran be done, am! Its beneficial results to farming; but 
as srL the average village tenner iv eitlicr tm in formed or imli Her¬ 
ein. 1 have seen nipicr gnm at the Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
lute producing, under Irrigation,, 8(1 to 85 tons per acre- and this 
trrass put down in pit silos becomes an effective insurance against 
vast losses through starvation of livestock usually taking place dur¬ 
ing the dry season. Bm the growth or tinpicr grass* guinea grg$* a 
a Haifa, or any other high-yielding forage under Irrigation* and the 
use of the iwxpensive and simple pit silos—mere holes in Lhc 
ground—call for the remaking r>f a number of folkways that duster 
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about tire lemi+pastoral type of farming pranked in most of India 
for hundreds of yeari*. The average Indian binni seems 10 be obli¬ 
vious so tire economic l^s he sustains through Leeping diseased 
and otherwise worthless Lind waived livestock, and he dots not seem 
to n-e any valid reason foi improving his animals or methods of 
farming; even though these improves nous and their reuniting bene- 
Uv- have been demonstrated to him. Some Hindu philosophers 
are likely ut ascribe time characteristics of the Indian farmer to a 
jfriritualiiy that does not place a great deal of store upon material 
things; and if given a little encouragement, may wax eloquent 
xn showing how ibis spiritualil 1 }. wen if exercised in a dung-heap 
sort ol dvilizaiEon choracicriied by ignorance, disease, anti famine, 
t% superior to the crass maierialktn oE western countries Such para¬ 
dox ca are hard n* straighten mu - for even if the average villager 
it spiritual* it is hue the stm of spiritualiiy that causes him. out¬ 
side the traditional practices ami patterns of the caste system* in 
cooperate with his fellow 1 citizens toward doing many things lor 
their mutual bent hi. nr toward living in cleanliness and alxnc the 
hunger level in his own home. Which of these condi ti on * may 
rightly he charged, ultimate K, to India 4 * geographical factors, is 
somewhat a matter of ipeetilhtlon. Inn the traveller from the West 
Lau easily see some indications of Ehe integration of geographical 
and cultural factor* in minlem Indian society,* 

The Irulidn People 

Herded and Cultural Elements. The population of India, 
as we shall show more lully later* has certain characteristics ihat 
challenge the student nl society* Its fecundiiy m ibe fact of serious 
odds of disease, ignorance, and famine, is one of its outstanding 
characteristics* Since \9iU the population has increased about filty- 
ihree millions* or tM.h per cent in thirty scaTs. However* a* com¬ 
pared with rhe population increase of the United States for the 
same period, dib rate ol inert-use 1* rtrhmvtl) moderate, for during 
this period in the latter country the increase 6l£ per cent. 
Today the population of India, excluding Burma, is estimated at 
336* * 08..0IM1 {l f M1 Census), T lie signifitaiKC of numbers as eo 
certain biological and econo ink con side rat ini i> will be dqalr wlf h 
more hilly bier. 

Bui the cihnic and culiural aspens of die population are 
probablv the more inu res*mg phases which we dsnuEd now briefly 
describe One who travels extensively throughout India is soon 
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improved by the fact dial the people ilo noi &eem to be ol a single 
homogeneous stock. These observations, fortified by references to 
the wink* of ethnologist*. bring one to the conclusion that India 
is made Up of a racially conglomerate: people, differing widely in 
ethnic origins, cullures, religions* and soda] status- The remainder 
of (his book is largely devoted to the people of India viewed from 
these different usuidpofritv 

Student of Indian ethnology pane tty generally assume that in 
remote aniifpun die country was occupied by a negroid people 
of primitive culture probably ethnically related io the aboriginal 
tribes of Ceylon* Sumatra* and possibly Australia. Our of the best 
examples o! diese aboriginal peoples h the Andamanese, consid¬ 
ered by some as being a pure race, Miiny mbes of this nature, such 
as die Bill Is, die Kadir*. an A die hulas occur throughout India. 
These (ribe*. historically, have usually withdrawn unto themselves, 
have had but III tie to do with outrider*, sand have retained the same 
old tribal custom*, goth* and social outlook that have been theirs 
lot many, many centuries. 

The writer visited a tribe of the Bhih in westera India and 
found them to be hospitable and well deposed, i bough apparently 
very backward and socially rc-iatded. The typical Bhil is small, 
dark, broad-n used, well-knit, and active, Ti is the general cmidm 
for both men and women to Wear their hair lung. In religion, 
like mmt oT die aboriginal tribes, they are aniuihtv though Jo some 
cxicut Hinduism has made its impact upon diem. In times of 
famine it h said dun the Bhil will eat beef, but not makes, rat*, 
monkeys or the horse. Hi% chief god it Vaghdeo. the liger. and he 
propitiates ghu?(is, and makes oaths on the moon or the dog, 1 

Still in later prehistoric time*, ii is held by some scholars that 
there was an Inflow of people* called the Dravidians through Bal¬ 
uchistan from western Asia; and likewise from the northeast there 
occurred an infill ration of Mongoloid laces, There hdlowcd Indo- 
Aryan wave* and Modem invasions, and a numltcr id minor im- 
migraiinn* such a* die Fjtrxee* in thr eighth century A.D.. and 
miall numbers nf European* sirue about the fifteenth century. 

Some of the military Invasion* of India wctc of nme h and ih c 
n ave Her may Jiaix* these matter* recalled hv hriioriral refks or 
monument!' iliai may be pointed mu bv one's guide. In 527 J B.C. 
Alexander the Great invaded India and left gamM>n» in Western 
India, h is said a Creek influence upon Indian art followed, A 
Hun invasion occurred tn J70 A.D,* and Tamerlane. a Mogul war¬ 
rior, invaded India anil parked Delhi in 1390 What is known ai 
the Mogul Dynasty wav cuahlrihed hy Rah nr the King of Kabul 
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in 1525. Akbar the Great, and oins c£ the most Famous of the 
Mogul emperors, began his reign in J556. He vastly extended hi si 
sway throughout India by the use of arms, but he was also a great 
organ!/ci who sought to benefit his people irrespective of religion 
or condition- His grandson, Shall Julian, came to the throne in 
1627 and his reign was called the Golden Age of Indian Architec¬ 
ture* Such great pieces of architecture as the Taj Mahal at Agra 
stand as eloquent evidence of his contribution to art. Other his¬ 
torical episodes of a more recent date, chiefly connected with 
British history ami including such illustrious names as Clive, 
Hastings, Mimo. Hal four, and Irwin, are known to students of 
English history, so need no I lie reviewed here. 

Though there is a lack of agreement among scholars on some 
points as to the exact origin and racial composition of the popula¬ 
tion of present-day India, eight racial type*, to use the nomencla¬ 
ture given hy Risley, are listed by competent authority. These 
are: 


L The aboriginal nr pre-Dra vidian tribes found mostly in the 
hill an>l jungle wetinns nf central and w«rem India. 

2. The Dravjdbm extending over the southern peninsula up 
to die Gauges River, 

3* The Itido-Arvam, mostly in western and northwestern In¬ 
dia, 

■I. The Avro-Dravidians or Hindustani, found in the Cane- 
Volley* 

5 The Scytlia-Dr a v idtans. ..I east of the Indus River, in 

the Gugurat and parts nl Bombay. 

fi. Hie Tiirko Iranians, found west of the Indus in the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

7. The Mongoloid ivpt* found in Burma, Assam, and the east¬ 
ern foothills of the Hitoalavas. 

8. The Motigolo-Dravidinns, in ’Bengal-* 

The ethnologist, no doubt, will note many fusions among certain 
of these racial stocks, though in certain sections and in limited 
areas, thne stock* may yet be found of almost pure type, Atchac- 
olngieat reseatch« now under wav in different pans of India may 
ultimately throw much needed light upon certain moot questions 
as to the origin and sequence of the various social clement* of the 
population* 

The Cnstu System, The student nf society who traces impor* 
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iant historical invasions and the overcoming of a weak or non' 
military people by strong military tonquemrs, may readily surmise 
how the extreme hereditary social stratification of India probably 
had its origin, Differences in religion between the successive waves 
of invaders tun! the conquered, difference* between conquerors and 
the conquered in political experience and military power, a feudal 
system in varying degrees of tenacity, and differences in culture 
and wealth between the various racial and political group,— 
sometimes irreconcilable even u> the present day, yet sometimes al¬ 
most fading out entirely.—are ihe remote origins of the rigid 
social stratification found in India today. This is usually referred 
10 as die caste Witcm and will be discussed more fully in its econ¬ 
omic, religious, and cultural aspects in subsequent iltapiers, Ihe 
relative immobility of the population as in residence, the warm 
climate, ant! ogc-oltl custom and ignorantc, all combine W conserve 
this social stratification. 

This diversity in the racial origins and cultural composition 
nf the people has given rise to ail equally great diversity in lan 
guages. as Well. Tt is i vtimatcd that there are a dozen or more 
major languages, and probably as many as 17 t distinct languages 
and 5-19 dialects extant in India today. The social ami [xdittcal 
effects of this situation can hardly lie assessed. One may well sur¬ 
mise that under these conditions it would be difficult to attain 
a very pronounced solidarity in government and social institu¬ 
tions: that newspapers would have a very limited circulation; and 
that illiteracy would result. These results are obvious. It is esti¬ 
mated that not more than two per cent of the women and ten 
per rent of the men are literate in any language, so that the masses 
are ignorant, inarticulate, gullible and superstitious. And because 
of the great diversity of language* throughout the empire, the 
central Congress at Delhi is conducted mostly in English, a for¬ 
eign language: and trade and sncbl intercourse are generally 
handicapped. The reader could imagine what a similar diversity of 
language in his own country would mean, ir because of language 
handiraps he could not converse with the people in an adjoining 
county or state: and more especially if these people had a different 
system of money, weights, and measures, at it iruc in part? of 
India today. An attempt is being made to make Hindustani the 
fingtifl franca of the country, but the movement lias not gone far. 
At the pi turn t time educated men and women from different ko 
lions almost universally converse in English. 


Chapter II 
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Hie reader who ha* clearly in mind the great sire of India, 
its remi-desett areas, its wide plains, its rivers which often 
fade away during the dry reason and become raging torrents 
and inland lakes during the wet season, die excessive heat 
of the summer, and other geographical and climatic factors typical 
of tilts country, can easily visualize the discomforts and the plea¬ 
sures of travel here. Hut tire reader's interest in Indian travel will 
become greatly shat pern tl when he retails die manners and customs 
of die people as they, throughout tire temuriev of Indian civili/a- 
tion. have attempted to adjust themselves to the physical handicaps 
to travel. All ct all, it it the human factor that gives meaning to the 
physical conditions and the quality of civilization of a country, 
especially when one focures hiv considerations on such an interest¬ 
ing topic as travel. 

Because of the great size id the country geographically, the 
poverty of the masses, the variety in language! and customs, and 
the ignorance of distant places, the people of India, until fairly re- 
certify , have not travelled much. In former days, and even today, 
many of the educated classes have not visited important sections 
of iftcir own country; and. id tourre, a vast number of the village 
masses have never guttr Ire From their ancestral home localities. A 
few of the holder men may have gone as far as an open-air shandy 
or meh in a village a few miles distant; and a chance matt may 
haw gone on a pilgrimage to Gtmjecveram or 'Benares* or may 
have found employment in a neighboring city for a time, and 
brought back to his ancestral village more at less fabulous stories 
of what he saw and experienced, On occasion, pestilence or famine 
may have driven the people from their villages, even into distant 
plaro, but after allowance* arc made tor there exceptions, India, 
viewed in the large, is filled with a stationary, immobile population 
However, owing to the inauguration ol ihc cheap third-rate fare by 
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(lie railways, I he lx has grown, in recent vtafs, a marked disposition 
of the masses to travel about, at least lor fairly short distances. 
During the year W29-S0, 6&MXMMND passengers were carried on 
Indian railways, a number that is almost twice die entire popula¬ 
tion. Slightly otci 95 per tent ot these were third-class travellers, 1 

With the further extension and the lowering of die cose 
ol transportation. travel may become an extensive practice on die 
part ol die village population and thereby ultimately become 
a mighty factor in die education of tlie people, I he development o( 
a common language and cnliure, the breaking down ot the caste 
system, and the building up of a strong national spirit. 

Ai tttiiti of Trdrti 

The Railway- The railway is die most important mean; of 
passenger travel between distant places within the country- With the 
exception of the Ganges, and possibly a few other rivers for a part 
of the year, river transportation in India is indeed small, especially 
as compared with many countries of the Orient, and particularly 
China,, where river ennsporatinn is very important. But the sysicms 
of railways which connect all the large cities and important sections 
ot the country, form a substantial basis ol transportation- Thus 
India is well in advance of many backward countries, thanks to 
British initiative and influence, and thus the danger of pestilence 
and famine has become greatly lessened. India, in 1951, had slightly 
over 12.000 miles ol railway, which is nearly double the mileage 
ul the United Kingdom, and which, according to some estimates, 
places her third in rank in railway mileage to our own country 
(fig, VIII}.* 

However, it is a realistic picture of the railroad anti its equip 
ment as a means of travel that interests us most in this part of our 
Story. The road-beds often arc not substantial and free nl abort 
curses, as m America, though some of the main-line roadway» 
are perhaps as good a- any in ihe world, flic roaches are very 
light, so that when the train is going fast, they frequently rock and 
jerk about violently. The coadles, for tlie mast part, arc small, 
rheap, box-like structure), with a row of benches arm util the four 
walls leaving only passage space to die doors: or. on occasion, a 
row of benches may extend down the center ol the coach. The 
coaches usually hast but one compartment fur ulj tile travellers 
who enter anti iravel together; but on some of the 1 tetter mads 
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“coupe*/’ or two-person compartments, may be had by previous 
reservation, The third-class compartments arc the most cheaply 
furnished, the furniture usually consisting of bare wooden benches, 
an electric light, and ail ill-kepi toilet. The furnishing of the com¬ 
partments improves somewhat as die scale advances through in ter¬ 
med i ate, second ami first class. Some second-class coin par Linen is 
have cushions on die seats ainl electric Lins; but regardless of the 
class, one must furnish his own bedding, and to a large extent serve 
as his twit conductor. In a tour to almost every part of Lite coun¬ 
try. I did not see a single cose of bedding furnished by the rail¬ 
way, as is done by the Pullman Company for the railways in Amer¬ 
ica; and only on rare occasions after the gate-mail punched my 
ticket did I see a train official until 1 handed in my ticket to (lie 
gate-man at the other end of the line. Tiiis adds greatly to one's 
problems of travel. However, if one is well-equipped with a travel¬ 
ling outfit and travels first-class, he may find the joutnev quite 
comfortable, much more private, and less expensive than on Amcri- 
fau trains, In looking over our travel notes we find that out sectmd- 
clats train fare from Bombay to Nagpur, a distance of 520 miles, 
was twenty-four rupees and six annas, or about one and a half 
tents |rer mile. The ihinl-ctass fare is between a third and a half 
cent (jer mile. 

Tho Bullock Cctrf. The bullock or ox cart is by far the 
most common means of rransjxsr cation for short-distance limits in 
and about railway centers, and is about the only means of travel 
among die inland villages, whether the distance be long or short. 
In central and north India, however, camel caravans are used to 
some extern in transporting cotton and other products; also to a 
limited extent elephants are used in logging, the forestry ser¬ 
vice, temple service, and on siatc occasions by royalty. But tak¬ 
ing India as a whole, the bullock is by far the most important ani¬ 
mal in furnishing power for carrying on agriculture ami the tnws- 
pnrtatirm of freight and passengers. In recent years, automobiles, in 
limiitd numbers, have found their way into the cities, and the 
aUtobm is beginning to he used commercially in the transporta¬ 
tion of both i?eopIt and goods The initial high cost of automobiles, 
the high cost of gasoline and repairs, and the lack of good roads 
and bridges, will hinder, at least temjxirarily, a rapid development 
of this means of transport a tirm. But good toads are rapidly making 
their way in many pan* of the country, and we may look forward 
to their extension in the future. Except for cavalry and sporting 
purposes, hunts arc not extensively used in India. About the cities 
a few small ponies may be seen drawing passenger juikas ", ur 
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M ta ngaV\ but even these are comparatively few in number, so Lhat 
after spending several months in India, horse* of all kinds were 

yi rarely a* almost to become a curiosity. Tint was particularly 
true of inland villages. 

The bullock ram of India* made by die village camnakcr** vary 
considerably in appearance with the section of the country and 
I be use to be made of them. In practically all ease's regardless of 
the section of She country, ibe carts are usually two-whccled, the 
wheels, frequently, having iron firts Often tile axles are nnis 
wsioden. fir wooden with a strip of iron underneath. Sometimes 
the axle consist* of an iron rod to which the wooden framework 
of the can is tailed- ‘I he framework of the cart is cither extended 
forward to the bullocks 1 yoke, or h fastened to a solid piece of 
wood* the far end d which is fastened to the yoke. It require* ex¬ 
perience and judgment so to adjust .1 heavy load of log*, rice, or 
passenger* as not to throw too much weight upon the tmllorkv 1 
necks. The driver usually equals on the can tongue so as to be 
near to pinch the bullocks 1 rails, and rhereby misses many of iht 
hard jolts lhai those occupying the springier cart proper may get 
when going over rough roads. 

Tho Tonga. The tonga, r trkfo t or /wfAa* as it is called in dif¬ 
ferent sections, is a liglu two-wheeled passenger cart which is usually 
covered very much as our pioneer prairie schooners were covered 
(Fig, III). In the cities these arc sometimes drawn by small ponies' 
hut most of them, particularly hi South India, are drawn by bub 
locks. Certain breeds of these bullocks, when forced 10 do so* can 
maintain a speed of six or eight miles an hour for a considerable 
period of time. Sometimes one bullock may he hitched 10 the tonga* 
but usually two are yoked to it* fu the villages there are imoliy no 
seats in this vehicle. The driver squats in the front to serve the 
twofold function of ■'chauffeur’' and "conductor. " while die pa> 
sengers sit nn the floor, sometime* crowded in very much like a 
number of small tsoys in a hollow log. In the dlies the tongas 
usually have seats* often so arranged that the passengers ride back¬ 
ward; and sometimes these vehicle* have cushioned seals, oil lamp?, 
and other extensive ornamentation that give them an up to-date 
appearance. While waiting for passengers, the drivers often feed 
their animal* by handing out in them wisp* of hay; but the feed¬ 
ing process is quickly cutlet] if a customer can be inveigled into 
beginning a journey. The passenger alighting from 3 train in a dry 
or larger village h likely in hr harassed greatly by the fpnga-walfas 
(driven) who have smuts out drumming tip trade and who at 
rimes almost compel him to "accept" ^rvicc. In ihc larger riti^ 
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where automobile taxi service is replacing the tonga, the same 
harassing of the traveller, and the same haggling over prices al 
the etui of a journey occur. The way to avoid haggling is (o fix 
the price at the beginning of die trip, although this i* not always 
easy to do, especially if the traveller is not quite vine of the dis¬ 
tance to lirs destination. 

The Autobus. With the introduction of automobiles, and a 
mere beginning toward making hard roads and the bridging of 
si rc-aiuv. mo tut bus lines are making ilieir appearance. However 
excellent these vehicles may have been originally, they soon become 
dilapidated and riresume to passengers used to western modes of 
travel. White in some respects the Indians arc artists, being able 
to do the finest carving, embroidery, and prim-making imaginable, 
they seem to be almost minus the medianital ability that is in¬ 
quired to keep a motor car in decent running order, The gtuan- 
Ing. knocking, and creaking of .1 ramshackle car just able to creep 
along, and the dust and tilth incident 10 travel in a country like 
India, do not iccm to cause tin least concern to the average chkuf- 
feur. He seen* to consider these as standard accompaniments ol 
1 ravel, and nonchalantly proceeds on iht journey. Sometimes, in 
crossing .1 stream, a but or private automobile may become mired 
in the sand, but there arc usually a number of half-clad coolies 
lingering idly about for jnti such occasions, and if given their price, 
will push the car out. 

In travelling by public motor busses, experience dtowj that 
one must mm bank too much on arriving at hi* destination on a 
given time. If one must be at a place ai 3 specific time, and travel 
by public motor bus is com cm plated, he should ordinarily set out 
well in advance ot the normal time of departure in western coun¬ 
tries. While there an- schedules by which ilu.- Luwes arc supposed 
to run. the e schedules are only general indicators of the number 
of busses a day that run between two points. Rarefy are busses on 
lime, and more rarely are they ahead of time. It is their rule to 
wait for a sufficient number of passengers to justify a trip, and 
wimcrimci this may require two or three hours. To illustrate, when 
stopping at a place in north India, some thirty miles from a rail¬ 
way station that I wished to reach in the early afternoon, 1 found 
that it was advisable in book passage on the early morning bus. 
This was done by having our host send word to the bus station 
for the morning bus 10 call at his house on its way, Wc had break¬ 
fast at die usual time, but before going to the tahle. on looking at 
mv watch, I noted that ihe bus was already overdue. T was alicuii 
to get excited, but my host calmed my fears with the assurance 
that we had plenty of lime, and that time to the average Indian 
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bm driver or [ mil an pamoger was ol little condckrarion- This 
I found it? be true, for after completing breakfast, and preparing 
otir luggage fur the journey, we found the bus had just arrived; 
Line! before wc could take Our leave T die passenger had gotten Lit 
and had gonr into our lion's home and started up hi* victrolal 
No one, chauffeur or pa^tigets, seemed the least worried bv our 
lowness; and after piling our luggage on die tup of the bus with 
a motley mass of old suitcases, small tin minks, and bundles tied 
up in cloth, we wtec deposited on ihc from seal wills the driver 
to begin a strange mid imtresting journey. The seat juu baik t>[ 
ours was curtained off and reserved for women only, to lake care 
of the "purdah ' women, or those women yet observing ihc imle of 
seclusion Back of this seal were mhos filled with plungers and 
bundles, so that we had a load that really endangered the carrying 
rapacity of our dilapidated old bus. Going through m micron* vil¬ 
lage* where passengers were discharged ami others taken on r ac¬ 
companied by the usual period* of wailing and the readjustment 
of baggage and passengers, we finally reached our destination. 1 
siipfioie that Mrs, Hyp:> and I were die only passengers on du 
trip that really worried about mu reaching their destination on 
timet but in rdhrciing upon this experience. I have come to think 
iliat our disposition to worry under uich rir corauanoe s could not 
l>e counted a virtue, In fan, when looking back upon this c*|X:ri 
etire, t am glad it was leisurely and long dmwit-ouu lot it gave us 
rime m observe the village market*, shrine*, livestock* houses and 
people in a way that would have been impossible had we ir.ivdl tl 
in a more rapid and businesslike fashion - 

Other Mo arts o! Travel- There are other means of i ravel 
in India but, sating she countn a* a whole, we have already men¬ 
tioned the more important ones. There is a certain amount of 
rickshaw passenger transportation, chiefly in ihc larger cities: and 
as in oilier countries of the Orient, ihc stranger from the West t* 
soon noled by these people and lus life made miserable. These feh 
lows often will run ahead of one another along the ureet, trying 
to push their competitors oin of lint w> as m *ei«: the passerby 
Sometimes these men will run in front of traveller no a* In hinder 
tlteir patting ml the street A group of our friend? in a Chines 
city recently were practically swamped by a number of rickshaw' 
men competing with onr another for passengers resulting in 4 
fight among the rh ksliaw men and the injury of some of the rehur 
[am passenger*. In order to gel them mil of the snarling. fighting 
group of rickshaw men, the police were railed in. The dandy* or 
sort of chair carried cm two pule* by two tar more coolies, Is some- 
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iim« used, particularly among the hill stations. Up among the 
foothills of the Himalayan Mountains, dandy-walfas (coolies) 
were seen frequently, and sometimes became almost as great a 
nuisanre to a tourist out fur a liu le fresh air as the rickshaw men. 
Sometimes at some of the forth, or at some of the temples where 
lltcre arc streams of water across which sightseers art? permitted m 
K°> J number of coolies arc assembled to offer transportation or) 
'heir hoiiklcrs. While accompanying a group of friends visiting a 
temple in south India, I recall, after seeing a number of pilgrims 
marching barefoot across an artificial pool from one shrine to 
another, a number of half naked coolies, loitering about, who 
offered to tarry us across on their shoulders. One of the young 
men of our group accepted, but the women declined, to the evident 
disappointment of the coolies. 


Tipping and Other Problems of Travel 

Porjtriag. One who has travelled a great ileal at home and 
abroad knows something about the transportation of baggage and 
the cost thereof. Hardly anywhere is the traveller who has a small 
fc* ..v hrmwtf '?' 5hcs to carry- thanked for liU indium bv 
(he willing workerT in the portering business. Portedng in India 
Mai most of the bad features of porteririg elsewhere, and, to make it 
worse, is here n near relative to begging. Since India docs not re¬ 
ceive a very great number of summer tourists, and has a vast num¬ 
ber of unemployed, porrciing there is greatly over-manned, 

Western travellers in India usually have considerable baggage 
which places them at the mercy of the horde .if baggage relies 
, ** l.iumte about most railway station.. The train : amt ihc rest 
, '*? , funll ' h loweb. or soap, and mam of the su- 

*T 10, n H t L 0t ; T J? t : ,he ****** <o provide himself 

a bed toll, which should include □ mosquito net. He should also 

carry a canteen (died with boiled water, and should have mmc 
hard tack nr lunch prepared at dependable source*, or else eal 
only lulled font protected from file*, if >udi car, 1«? found in the 
lest an rants on the way. Resides these impedimenta of travel, he is 
apt to have a trunk or two, besides a few suitcases and mtia All 
this baggage must lie transported by the station coolie. A grows 
nt the*. teeing one's tonga nr muj approach ihe station. h likely 
to swoop down II|KII1 him e'er his conveyance can come to a halt 
an efore he ViKiwi what has happened, his baggage Is unloaded 
and tamed off before other coolie competitors can come along 
Often (wire as many employ themselves as arc ticcded a n d £ 
rou.se never forget to present themselves for the cum, or two lip 
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I rein phi her on otic occasion when coming down to Bombay from 
a point in western India, travelling lightly with only a bed-roll, 
a suitcase, a canteen and a brief case. which would make a moder¬ 
ate load for only one coolie 1 had to make a short transfer at an 
intermediate atari cm. A coolie easily going along with thia load, 
had the hrid case snatched out of his hand by another codie who 
janniilv perched h upon his shoulder if it weighed sixty p'limdw 
and trudged into the train after u*. After my baggage was put in 
place, 1 handed the coolie f had originally employed a 4-anna coin, 
or about 8 cents in our money, 1 In* wa* a very gecidtim tip, since 
it is about as much as a farm coolie receives for a day's work. The 
coolie who had matched the lartef rase received no tip, and 1 must 
say Utis fellow had a very disgusted and disappointed look on his 
face. As the train pulled oat of the station, he kept expostulating, 
running along the track just under my window* 

Many travellers in India employ it servant. While servants are 
not absolutdy necessary, a good servant is well worth his expense* 
for he tan act as interpreter, valet* guard of one's belonging* while 
one is away a I meals* make heel?, and often serve ah waiter 
if one is stopping ai a rest house or private home. It is said thai 
wages for servants average about 45 rupees per month {about $15) * 
plus 8 ann:u a day for food and about 15 rupees lor the period of 
employment for clothing. A servant usually travels third class, which 
is about one-sixth the Fare for a fim-clavs ticket, Thus. varying 
with the mileage of Due's travel a servant's cost ranges from 75 
to 100 rupees pet month or more. Since the railway timriablts arc 
published in English and lilt- naims of stations are Usually 
primed in both English ami the language of the local arcs, 1 
found no difficulty in travelling without a servant to art a^ inter¬ 
preter. If one gets to the station for a given train, alter the pur 
chase of Ins ticket. the mere anounccniem to hi* <oolic baggie 
bearers of the place lie wishes to go, tau.se* them to go to the proper 
place to Fmd his train. However, in most of die places of central 
and southern India the coolie porters know a little English. which 
sometimes is of assistance to the traveller. Tlie spirit of friendship 
existing between a traveller and hit servant often Incomes intimate. 
1 remember the fine collection of do wen bestowed upon us by our 
servant when we were sailing from Calcutta, anil his waving sash 
wai the last thing we saw as our vessel disappeared down die river. 

Tlie Romance of Indian Travel 

The traveller who hat to keep up for several months a strenu¬ 
ous schedule of going from place to place in India, particularly 
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if it t» during the summer season, is likely to become io absorbed 
with the exigencies of his activities as tu overtook the tiling? oJ 
great interest met by him on Lhe way from day to day. Most of 
those who have travelled extensively in India will advise one un¬ 
used to Indian travel to "go in second gear", take a day or two 
oil per week lor absolute rest, and to take a nap in tile afternoon 
each day. The average American finds almost any v_irt of advice 
hard to take, and whether travelling fur business or pleasure, is 
apt to take India as a matter of fact and proceed a* if he were 
travelling in 3 temperate climate. Even if he wears a cork or pith 
topee (lint ), dresses in palm beach clothes and avoids the sun as 
much as possible, a few weeks' continuous travel is apt to give him 
a tired feeling, Bui even then, he is likely to keep wide enough 
awake to notice many things which, after his return home, in time* 
of reverie, will Hit across memory's wall to remind him of interest¬ 
ing days sjR'iit in that ancient land of mysticism and tragedy. 

A Country of Repose, While the wcsici ner may rush about 
the country in maddened baste, native Indians, as a' rule, pursue 
their journeys with lemirc. What if an Indian should mis* hi* 
rrain; ran e lie wait until the next day? That is just what lie does, 
(or the traveller passing at night through the railway stations in 
both cities and villages usually sees the open sheds and the station 
waiting rooms strewn with sleeping Indians covered only by the 
light cloths carried on their persons. And when a train stops at * 
station, h is usually for a long enough lime to permit thoic who 
desire to alight and take a bath at a wayside fountain. 

The herds and Clocks, which ait- as much a part of every city 
and village a* the thoroughfares themselves, make an impression 
<>f serenity upon the traveller. The cows, goat-), sheep, and some 
tunes donkeys, arc brought togethe r of a morning on the outskirts 
of a village to be taken hy herder, to the outlying waste land* to 
pasture. These animal* may linger for a time lazilv under tile 
spreading branches of the great banyan Trees, or by lhe shrine* 
of the village god' found on every hand; hut eventuallv they are 
drivesi forth to fill the highways to overflowing, Bullock cam 
can wend their way through this melee of living creatures without 
much damage, but the moiomi. especially if hr be a westerner will 
probably show great irritation n„ having hi* progress impeded. 
Sometimes a humpbacked cow or a clumsy water buffalo dam to 
change her mind and run in front of an oncoming car to the 
damage of both: but mow motorists prefer to avoid such expert 
en«s. Ohcn the hetdo mav be seep lying idly under the shade of 
wayside trees while the herds and Hocks spread out over the Toad . 
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way and fields; or* more alert, he may be seen watching the girding 
of an eagle or vulture, ur on occasion die sly stalking of a jackal 
or a hyena. But ail this is only a bit of regular routine ending with 
the sheltering of his animals at night in the corrals and the mud 
huu of thdr several owners. Day slier day, and ge neratio n alter 
gt-iicraiiuiL, herders have carried i m this scmi-paiioml type ol farm¬ 
ing without change or excitement. 

As in the methods ol travel and herding, so in methods of farm¬ 
ings worshiping, feasting, and marketing. With but tew exceptional, 
there is a sameness anti a t menus* to form that seems an antidote 
for worry and enervating excitement. True, during times of famine* 
Booth epidemic, or communal strife, the Indian villager may be¬ 
come greatly disturbed; but for ages paiL these phenomena, like 
death, have ever been present with him, so that when the trouble 
lightens, he soon resumes The routine of daily life* looking forward 
stoically to the lime when he can pass from this earthly existence 
into a higher incarnation, and thence eventually into [he godhead 
Brahma, ft h such serenity than permits a man to forsake his for¬ 
tune and family in order Lo go fonh into the world a beggar* or to 
sjieifcd his time, ins energy and his health in making long, ener¬ 
vating pilgrimages 10 holy cities to gaze on the face of the image 
of his favorite gods. It is just such steadfast serenity * undergirded 
by the custom ol centuries* that causes India to be a slow 1 partici¬ 
pator in the findings of modem science and a reluctant follower 
of ihc Christian missionary in the open 3ltd format acceptance of 
a new religion. 

A Country of Creative Imagination- The traveller who findv 
time to read book* of Indian folk-stark*, religion, and poetry* at 
unce becomes impressed with the vividness and the richness ol die 
Indian imagination. Legend, dating bad into the twilight of the 
centuries, tells how the chipmunk came to get stripe* on hi* back, 
how monkey<i came to kaniick, and how Ganriha Lame in have the 
head of an elephant and the body ol a in an. Likewise legend give* 
an anthropomorphic account ol the birth and the marriage of the 
go<K and their conflicts with one another. Furthermore, legend 
cxpl+dm the edipe* of the suit and the moon, the overflow of 
rivers ihc droughts, the pestilence* among both humans and ant 
mats, and [he various oilier phenomena of life and death. This 
gives rhe to the animism characteristic of all die indigenous reli¬ 
gions of India, that people* the heavens, the earth and the sea with 
invisible spirits, most of which are mak-vdem and have to he 
propitiated. 

But finer and more inspiring than all this, Indian imagination 
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finds a creative outlet in ait ami poetry. One who has l>een privi¬ 
leged to giue upon the wonders Of the Taj Mahal 01 the numerous 
temples scattered throughout the land, can never forget the fine 
carving, the inlaying with ivory and precious stouts, and the lines 
of symmetry and beauty that most of these contain. And il one 
should read Tagore's Giianjnti, oi the poems of Tutor am. Appa- 
sammy, or others quoted in the chapter on die Music of India 
(Ch. XKIUi. he is at once imp i ret I by the music, the wotd artistry, 
anil the aspiration oi great poetic genius 

The Tourney's End, An Indian journey, like all others, sooner 
or later comes to an end. The traveller, while making rapid ex¬ 
cursion; from place to ptacr, may be so oppressed by the inconveni¬ 
ences of travel as to long for the end of his journey, but after the 
end has been reached and a period of rest enjoyed, lie will probably 
experience a change of attitude. Much of India, it is true, partial 
larly during the dry season, is drab mid unattractive: on the other 
hand, much of it leaves a pleasant impression on memory's walls. 
As I write this account, the picture of the beautiful Malabar Hill 
in Bombay flits before my mind's eye; so does the stony mountain 
bail of the Mission Agricultural Institute at Katpadi; the parks 
of Rangoon; the banyan lined highway'- in many pans of rentrat 
ami son i hern India; lhc mow-enshrouded heights of ihc majestic 
Himalayas lieyomi Darjcdlng; the great Taj Mahal and many 
caned temples hoary with t radii ion ami history. Besides these, 
many other daily experience* clamor for recognition: the shuffling 
nt bare feet in the Mreetv: half-dad dark skinned men lounging 
alraiii public buildings or i nugiegated in the market places: iltc 
iower» of silence where the Parsers expo* their dead to die vul¬ 
tures; Ihc Funeral pyres; the huly men; rite learned philosophers 
or the common villagers discussing religion, the beggar; the mda 
(religious festival); the shandy (nptmair market); the wandering 
village herds: the thumping of ihc dhohk (drum) at night; ihe 
nocturnal winning howls of jackals; the chattering of monkeys; 
the tinkling belh of caravans of camels or bullock*; ( hc wild pe i' 
cock* soberly walking in the field*: the great herons standing iihta- 
ly in the jxtmh; and die cobra gliding stealthily on a night visit n. 
one's yard nr bedroom,—all these and many other sights and ex¬ 
periences refuse to be dismissed with their ending, and Un iakr on 
9 mystical Mgrtificancc to one in a period of reverie. 


Chapter III 


AMONG THE CLOUDS OF DARJEELING 


As intimated in tlic previous chapter, India has many places 
of great natural beauty. These we well distributed through¬ 
out that country as otic who has travelled, widely there can 
testily. The numerous hill stations to which many people report 
during the hot season, as a rule, are places of rare beauty and re¬ 
pose; so also arc many of the takes and banyan-lined highways, 
'But must travellers who have spent some time in India will say one 
lias missed something of grandeur ansi sublimity if he has missed 
seeing either kashmir or Darjeeling, Having spent the month oi 
April, 1951 in Darjeeling, 1 personally experienced a slew ol nature 
in her moil impressive and inspiring mood in India, so I wish to 
share this experience with my readers, though mv description is 
entirely inadequate- 

Darjeeling is a small city situated in a district of the same 
name in not them Bengal, near the borders of the provinces of 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and Nepal, which extend into the fastnesses of 
the Himalayan Mountains- Beyond to the north lies l ibet, i he 
city occupies an elevation ol between 7,000 and 8,000 feet above 
sea level, and is beautifully situated on a narrow ridge that juts 
into a vast basin in the heart of the Himalayas But in spite of its 
enchanting geographical beauty and the quaint customs arid ap¬ 
pearances of its people, a sense of poverty and cultural degrada- 
tion hovers over it. In lad. the apparently low cultural quality of 
inert'. >j( the native inhabitants blemishes the grind picture which 
nature has so lavishly painted upon this portion of the map of 
Asia. 


Darjeeling a Place of Beauty 

Tire wort! Darjeeling, I am told, means (he place of the my*, 
tic thunder bolt It was also the name of an ancient Buddhist moo- 
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asttry w hich once stood on Observatory Hill. But whatever the 
origin o( the name, h Is its di nation among the mighty and awe- 
inspiring Himalayas that gives ii in 'Latin and significance, L was 
from lids point of vantage and the winding journey to it a* our 
diminutive train crossed chat cm, followed ridges, and trundled 
through misty ravines, that l received my first real appreciative 
understanding of these jnounLains- 

From Siligufi, the stllkm at the foot of the moumains, die 
traveller enters Darjeeling by way of die Darjeeling and Himalayan 
Railway. This is a narrow-gauge radio ad. The engine on this train 
is small and looks like a big bee dr harnessed to a string of pill box¬ 
es- The carriages are small, narrow, and low, and are carried on 
wheels only 29 ^4 Inches in diameter. Some of ific gradients are 
very steep—>o steep that they are overcome by a system o£ forward 
and backward switching, and by hairpiti loop* that often make the 
engine ol even a shot I train appear a^ though it were trying to catch 
up with the rear coach. Hmmei. unless the train runs into a heavy 
hail sionii, its powerful liitk engine can haul successfully fifty 
tons or more up the steepest ineLine. 

Tins wa*. a far different picture of the Himalayas and ikrir 
snow-dad peaks rh-itt I received as a school in>y when I studied 
the geography ol Asia. Then die Himalayan Mountain*, wiib 
Lheir academic and somewhat mythical Ml. Everest, were little 
more than mere smudgy spots on the map of Ada, Now, as I 
viewed from my window Kindiinjunga, a snuw-dad double-penk 
of mountains forty five miles away and over 2fUH>0 Icct above 
seadevelp my menial picture ol the Himalayas* the root of die 
world, became more realistic; am! as 1 stood on Tiger Hill at day¬ 
break one morning in an effort tn view the majestic Ml Everest, 
more than one hundred miles In die northwest, realizing that 
there among die mists of the dawn it was rearing its lofty crest 
to the heighi of tlighdy more than 29,000 feet above seakvd, 1 was 
brought to a realization of why the rustic natives of the place 
maintain a wordiipful ailiitidc toward this mountain (Fig*. Il 
and IV}. 

Darjeeling, the town, becauw! ol it* deep valleys and high 
mpunuins> has a varied dimate, although it is only 379 miles north 
of Calcutta* which r in the tropical Gmigcs Valley, Some of the 
mountain spurs of this miincdiatt area attain the height of 12,099 
leek nod some of the narrow valleys sink io die level! of 3fH> feet 
above the This accounts for die great variety in the tempera- 
lure of tilt region. Thus for most of the lime 4 fire at nlghi, in die 
open gTate. is very aoceptahle in Darjeeling on die height* par¬ 
ticularly during the winter; while down in some of iht deep vat 
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leys below, semi-tropical planes arc growing in luxuriant abun¬ 
dance 

Someone has described this region as a confused labyrinth of 
ridges, deep valleys and dense forests with masses of trees festooned 
with moss and generally dripping svitli moisture from the humid at¬ 
mosphere. That is certainly not overstating it, for t have seen all 
these, and moreover have seen the snowy peaks playing hide and 
seek among the billowy clouds that, on occasion, rise to hide Ilieir 
view. Sometimes, for days after a liail storm or during the rainy 
season, mists completely enshroud these majestic peaks of glisten¬ 
ing snow. During the month of April, at the time of our visit here, 
however, one could view eitiy day the grand sjictladr of these 
peaks being clothed alternately by fluffy r.louiLs, and Unci' exposed 
to the sun's brilliant rays. As I looked from my window vime of the 
higher snowy peaks of the distant mountains shone in the sun like 
jewels, while other peaks were slowly, hut defiantly, being oval- 
lowed up by the gray mists. I wish that f could have taken a mov¬ 
ing picture of this spectacle to show toy friend * in America! Merc 
words, or even photographs, are wholly inadequate to describe 
what l saw daily from my window; and even a tawing picture 
would do scant justice to this greai drama which nature is con 
stamly performing upon one of her grandest stages. 

Thus after having spent several weeks upon the lowlands and 
the plains or southern and central India, we found the wcncry of 
this great Himalayan area a res lot at bn of the soul dial repaid 
for our temporary exile from our native shorn. And thus the read¬ 
er can probably see why it was that the Himalaya* stirred our im¬ 
agination with in spiral ion. It was in null a frame of mi nil that 
Captain Lawrence, in his description of the beauties of Kashmir 
in his book. The India HV Served, deviated that the atmosphere 
there was not merely composed of nitrogen, oxygen, and other gas- 
t-i, but these mixed with laughter, sunshine. and die stem of 
flowers. Likewise, J. Campbell Forrester, in writing of the Himal¬ 
ayas. agrees dial. "When God gave men longues. He never dreamed 
that they would talk about the Himalayas, so there arc tu> words 
with which to describe them adequately." Bur it is probably their 
variety more than any otliei tiling, that constitutes I he charm of 
the Himalayas. For instance, soon alter our arrival in Darjeeling, 
the heaviest hail storm that f have ever experienced came down 
upon in. In a few minutes hailstorm filled our backyard to the 
depth of several inches; and the roof gutters became so clogged 
with the hail llial water poured through upon us. We found a 
number of pans, tin boxes, and the like, which we placed about in 
die room to catch (he water. At other times, we could look down 
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upon a tea pi an lotion in i valley or on a slope. and see that small 
area being drcndied with rain, while about m there was fair 
weather, At the same lime, the atfn might be making a big spark¬ 
ling diamond of one mow-rapped mountain peak above us, while 
another peak might lx* enshrouded by a climbing bank of ashy 
clouds! 


The People of Darjeeling 

One would think that with such -i stimulating environment 
(he natives would all think lofty thoughts and create a gTeat civil¬ 
ization. According 10 western standards however, tlsiv great geo* 
graphkal area lias ignominious! y iailrtl to produce a great social 
culture* though we might remember that it was among ihe foot- 
hills lo ilic south that Buddha wav limit, and that Buddhist saiim 
base often retired to the majestic highlands of ihh region for con¬ 
templation and self-discipline. Bm the social culture among the 
natives lime seems low indued. Evidently it takes mow rhan a 
varied topography and a stimulating climate to make a man intel¬ 
ligent or a civilization great, Thtia we shall turn aside temporarily 
from considering Darjeeling** geography to a consideration of her 
people r their tusionu. and their occupations; for into the midst 
of this wonderful scene which we have .<* inadequately dumbed, 
man has persistently insinuated hijnscEL Bm for our present pur¬ 
poses, we need not attempt to trace the origin and the develop 
merit of the people of Darjeeling. Irecainc the enthrudogbt- and 
tlic- htstoriam have done this already. T znerels wish to write about 
I hose things that instantly strike the visitor's attention, 

We shall now confide? the people of Darjeeling in respect 
n> their principal occupation, tea growing, and as to their racial 
composition, 

foa-Growing* In the lowlands nnd valleys around Darjeeling 
are van lea plantation*. green and beautiful The tea is a shrub, 
which, if not ait bark, may attain ihc height of twelve or fifteen 
feet; hut. pruned hack to as 10 be productive, is left at a height of 
to 3 % feet nr more. At a distance, iht mm oF a well-kept tea 
jpedrn ha>k very much like the well-irimmed low hedges armmd 
our lawns. On the sleep tiojK*, sometime) reaching to the top of 
die lower ridges and pub, the plantation* extend in a system of 
terraces. This makes the hillsides, at a distance, appear like a ry* 
tern of stairways built lor gfaim io climh and descend. 

Tea growing i* not so simple as <uu might imagine, Wc have 
staled that the phots stand in dose format inn in orderly rows and 
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are clipped so a* 10 appar like hedge fences; bin il Is the neiv 
lender shoots ihat sjrow above the dipped lops that ate plucked 
The old leaves Ort die shrubs are not used for tea. The tender 
shoots are carried to the tea factory where they are allowed to wilt, 
and arc then run through ft mill to bruise the 1 tkxcs mj as lo make 
ilie aromatic substance within come to the surface. The leaves an¬ 
ti ien permitted to ferment to a desirable degree, at which time they 
are plated in a kitn to diy. After being sufficiently dried, the ml- 
fcerial li sorted and k^td for the market. Sinn 1 lea is picked ten or 
twelve rimes a year* the process of tea-making is a year-round job. 

] have been informed that, nearly all these plantaMons are 
owned and operated by corporation:*. so that practically no ?mall 
independent owner can be found here, 1 he cultivation, picking, 
terracing, clipping, and other jobs connecter! with tea-growing in 
the Himalayan area, are performed by a rather large coolie j>op il¬ 
lation for whom the planters provide in a paternalistic way. Some 
of the houses here occupied by the resident official* appear pc- 
tenuous; and 1 am informed that the coolies arc usually belter 
housed than similar laboring classes on ihe plains. 

Tea growing h practically the only blames* of extensive mi- 
pemame in this icction. However, tourbiv tonic here m limited 
slumbers for parts of the year* mi there lias grown up a system of 
pottering and guiding ihai, at present, is enUreJy overmanned* If 
a traveller it nol watchful, lie may find a crowd nf rickshaw *'wal- 
!as" diariug afier him with their pigtails flapping in the wind, Im¬ 
peding his piogrw or spoiling his enjoyment of a scene of natural 
beauty; or a group of barefooted women (catling jionies or don¬ 
key*, in some cases but little larger titan thrir "conducum,* 1 may 
pa tier along behind him and in many "unknown" 4 tongue* and by 
many morions of else hand, implore him to take a ride. If you have 
a trunk weighing ZUO pounds So transport, one of these coolie wo¬ 
men will place the loop of her head-band around one comer of 
her load, and after gening it -settled on her bark, walk jauntily and 
patiently away with it up the sleep sIo{m: to h* ultimate destine 
lion ff you have only a light hand-bag to cam*, one of die gallant 
coolies of the male pcisLiarinn may jump forward lo grab it <mi of 
vour hand, and if denied this privilege, ml) sulk away with an in¬ 
jured ain 

Rodol Elements. We may now describe the population of 
Darjeeling a little more at length Since Darjeeling lies near the 
northeastern Frontier of India, its population h polyglot, and with* 
al, show's a marked strain of Mongolian blood; in fact many of the 
people could be easily mistaken: for Chinese, According to For 
resicr. nineteen different dialects ace spoken here; and the most 
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icnjjoiiAnt castes (in Ellis case, tribes* or even race*) are die Lep 
dias* die l ibelous, and ihe N^pajtse. 

1 be Jjeptkas, according to Forrester, are the original inhabh 
lanLs. Formerly they po&csscd- all the hill country of Darjeeling and 
ihe neighboring sections, but were driven into the lower valleys 
about 250 years, ago by liie Tibetans. They have been for genera- 
uom a conquered race and axe considered a timid and peaceful 
people. They seem to dislike fixed employment and are happiest 
when in their native woods. Being placid and somewhat indolent* 
they are gradually being pushed Out of the best lands by the more 
aggressive Nepalese. The |rcrman£iit type of agriculture being de¬ 
veloped in the tea industry* arul the gradual reservation of forests, 
are hastening this process. 

The Tibetans, as didr name implies, originally came from 
Tibet. They are ujmailv termed libations, which in the vernacular 
means Tibetans. As a race. die Tibet am are considered by some ro 
be turbulent am! cjuarrehoinc, The majority of them seem under¬ 
sized, but tough and wiry as whipcord, and so lull of energy that ii 
is quite common m sec very old people scampering nimbly about or 
carrying loads chat mm Jar beyond their strength. 

The Nepalese arc die dominant rate in Darjeeling, They are 
alert, cheerful, virile* and quick-tempered. Itecause they are good 
cultivators and hard worker*, they possess most of tlie best agricul¬ 
tural land in the district. 

Comparisons with the People o! iho South. When comparing 
the common people of the mountain country of the Himalayas 
with those of the plains* certain marked differences in culture pat¬ 
terns seem appal* nt. These may most easily he pointed out in the 
rase of the women. It sttfnn that especially the Tibetan and the 
Nepalese wmutn wear more bulky jewelry thati do the women of 
Ihe plain- Thi?. iv nmkcuhtc especially in the earrings, which, in 
Mime t :iK\ art broad sheets tif metal almost the size of small saucers 
am! often iltidded with precious vinties of large dimensions. Thev 
also have heavy urckhi «•-. often supporting a mctallu box die si/e 
of one's hatul: and heavy now rings are common among diem. 
Moti of the women of this ration carry their children on their 
ha<ks, n dir American Indian women carry didrs; but the women 
nI die plains usually cavri tlu-ii cliihhen astride their hips. Here in 
Darjeeling the vmmeii do pottering work, and carry most qf the 
heavy baggage Irv mean* id he ad straps [ .So noi rrcail seeing many 
women in the plains earning baggage or freight a> regular coolie 
rmpTovmeut. lluwtm. at Nagpur, in cenital India, I saw scores of 
women carrying on their l» ads baskets uI oranges lo the train for 
shipment, and elsewhere in touili India I have s*cn groups of women 
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in similar fashion, carrying in from the jungle baste is ol wild cut 
laid applet Em die women on the plains do a great deal of heavy 
outdoor wort. For example, it is common (or a husband and his 
wife to he employed in road construction. die husband doing the 
digging anti site wife carrying die earth away in a basket on her 
head. In a road gang near the capital city of Delhi, I saw women 
carrying earth in haste it »n their heads, and breaking stone, while 
their babies were lying in the dust by ihe roadside or playing in the 
shade. Both women and men in Darjeeling wear more ant! heavier 
clothes than do the people of the plains, tins being explained by 
the cooler climate of tlic mountain country. However, many adults 
in Darjeeling do not wear shoes, and l have seen scores of natives 
going along the street, barefoot, while the ground was covered with 
hail and snowy shiiht They did not stem lo mind die cold at ail. 
There seemed to be more Buddhist* in this section than in any 
pari of India yet visited by us; but it is estimated that at least three- 
fourths of the people here are Hindus, ft is said, furthermore, that 
the Hinduism of this section, Oh the whole, is only a thin veneer of 
animism. Beneath this veneer can be seen the worship of ill-rierined 
spiritual beings whose chief power is to cause evil to their vota¬ 
ries- The reader, perhaps, recalls newspaper accounts of bow the 
natives of Darjeeling feared that the recent airship expedition over 
Mi. Everest might oflcnd die spirits that arc supposed to dwell 
among the rastnessc* of chit lofty peak. The terrible earthquake 
that later devastated parts of northern and central India, in the 
minds of these simple folk, was but just punishment meted out by 
rile gods for allowing dm expedition to defy ihrir authority. 

The Buddhism prevalent is said lo be very similar to the I lin- 
dujsiTi in that it is chiefly concerned with protection fmm malig¬ 
nant spirits. This protection is sought through charms, amulets, 
and tall prayer flags erected on house topi, bridge*, pastry and olhi i 
places believed to Ik infested by the evil deni re ns of the invisible 
world. On one of my walks I stooped to retrieve a ptwyer Bag 
that had been blown down by the wind. This was one among a 
vast number strung on the same pole, placed there to liave their 
power enhanced by waving in the wind. 

Lamar hm, an offshoot of Buddhism, and other ncm-Cliritiiifl 
religions are alto found here. Through the work ol Christian 
missionaries there is said to Ik- a considerable movement toward 
Christianity, particularly among the timid and peaceful Lcftchas. 


A Rfwric 

In dosing, 1 must confess that though the people of Darjcc- 
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ling. Ehcir origin, customs. and occupations ivne ludi a* lo lie of 
great interest lo me* it was sheir geographical habitat that had the 
greater charm. Often after ruling down again to the routine of a 
regular job, and mailing the varied scene* and csj>crienaw of a 
world lour. I have 'bought ol the Himalnyan Mouttllltis, "the 
TLwd of the world/ 1 and with Forrester, exclaimed to myself: 

^Kaowat thou the land, where lowering cedars rise 
In grateful majesty to the cloudless skies i 
Where keenest wind? from icy summits blow 
Across the desert of eternal snow? 

K now's t thou it noi* Oh there! Oh therd 
My wearied spirit let m flee from care."’ 


tSi.TtS , 3 QMWm, ** llm F B ^ Sturt UMtj iw inui^p*, p t k Tfe. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Indian civil govcnunenU under the influence cd numerous fao 
tors and farces which aTe more fully discussed in subsequent 
chapters, is sure to challenge the interest of the undents of 
Indian culture. Its externals, particularly in its local aspects, may 
seem rather informal and simple? but as the student pursues the 
sabjert into its philosophical and cultural phases, Indian govern¬ 
ment at once seems io become highly complex. We dial! now make 
a brief preheat ion or a few of the more important aspects of In¬ 
dian government and indicate the processes and structures by whitli 
it is maintained. 


The l?u/e of Custom 


Diversity in Indian Law.Numerous historical movements, and 
the yet more numerous traditional practices indigenous to the 
munirv, have tended to work toward a complex sododvic order 
in India, This complexity Is refiecEed in the multiplicity of codes, 
or layers ol law existing Concurrently in different sections, or even 
within I he same sect ion of ihe country, and applying somewhat 
specifically 10 certain social grouping*, and not at alb or else in a 
modified form, to others. Each tribe* caste, and religious group has 
its own itraditional practices anti these have been solidified through 
custom into law. This condition, originating in the diversity of 
cultures among the population, is allowed to continue because the 
people demand it and because it has been a policy nf British rule 
to interfere as IIIiIc as possible with the customs of iUu people and 
to hold aloof from partisan parti ripatinn in religious 01 other com¬ 
munal differences ihar exist in the country. 

As shown dsewlwfe in this chapter, the Independent States 
wiihin certain limits, maintain ihcir own systems of civil taws- and 
even in some cases their own systems of weights, measures* and 
money. This works for a diversity that lends to retard movements 
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toward die political and socioeconomic unity of die country as 3 
whole, Bui even within British India there h much diversity In the 
system ot dvil Jaw, For example, there b a body oE laws made di¬ 
rectly by the British Parliament, or by the Sovereign expressly few 
India. Then there is :i body of English law in force* not passed 
expressly for India, hut which holds, with more or less equal 
weight, in other dominions and dependencies. There is also a 
hotly of law made by persons or legislative and executive bodies 
having regulatory authority in India. These three types or di¬ 
visions of law* arc often known as Anglo-Indian law, and usual¬ 
ly apply in the whole of British India, or with rare exceptions, to 
given areas. 

Then, based upon the different major bodies of socio-religious 
custom and historical backgrounds, there are also for specific com¬ 
munities. Hindu law, Runuese-Buddhist law, and Mohammedan 
law. The Acts establishing courts of civil justice in the various prov¬ 
inces and presidencies provide that Hindu law, or Buddhist iaw 
(in Burma), or Mohammedan law, shall be applied to the adher¬ 
ents of these several faiths in such matters as succession- inheri¬ 
tance, marriage, divorce, dower, guardianship, minority, family re¬ 
lations, caste, and religious usage or institution. Even I he Christian 
community in man) places is permitted so maintain, alongside the 
previously existing social systems, it* own practices with respect to 
marriage, moral observances* the keepang of vital statistics, etc. Tins 
complex situation is simplified somewhat in that, for many pur- 
posts* the fains* Sikhs, and perhaps other minor religions comtnuni- 
litis arc regarded as Hindus. 

T im body of indigenous law, legalized and accepted in many 
tawi by the act* shove mentioned* h really nothing but the crystal- 
li-ration of the custom* or common usage of the country. Even if 
mu bailed by formal legislative enactments, it usually has die 
weight of law. a * in ibe case of the English Common law. and is 
sn recognized by the English courts in India. Thus it fits logically 
and -imicabl) into the scheme for the government of this great and 
socially complex community of oriental peoples. However, since 
these Vftriou* religious communities are scattered more or less hei^ 
ctngOTeoinly tiuuujj^oLU the country and have social and econ 
omic relations with one another. and since much of the common 
law which rules these several group* is highly Inca] in its applka- 
lion and it open to dispute owing to differences in understanding, 
the interpretation of law and the meting on* of even-handed m& 
tire between litigants of<en become very complex and difficult pro¬ 
cedures So one wonders at the dvic serenity and decorum observed 
ihrougbouL the country, even in time* of stress. 
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Hindu Law. In order u> give: die reader a liulc mure definite 
iHeight into die complexity of social tmtom as it serves lor die 
mk and guidance of tottfcnigKuary Indian society, We shall single 
mu an example of Hindu law lor special notice, Oiha sidelights 
arc thrown on Hindu law. Mohammedan law* ami Buddhist law 
elsewhere, especially in the chapters dealing with religious, art. 
and customs affecting economic life. 

Much of die written Kiurtes ul Hindu law h in the ancient 
Vedic and Sanskrit sacred literature. Having mdi an ancient and 
sacred source, Hindu law is* therefore, theoretically unalceiahk. 
Then there have appeared from time to lime codifiers and com- 
emulators who have left to posterity a written collection of pre¬ 
cepts and cll sumi which apply in court procedures and arc sup- 
\n*\cd 10 hold without variance. One o[ the most famous o! these 
was the kgendjr) Manu* a sort of Hindu Noah, who is ■uippo^cd 
to have lived sonic time during the post-Vedic era.—possibly us 
Laic as 100 B.C.. for that Is the time suggested by tome amboritia 
as the date of the presentation y| the Code to the Hindu world. 
According tu myth. Maim wll.< warned by a huge fish to build an 
ark in preparation for the coming flood. After the deluge a daugh' 
ter was horn to him, and thus he became die common anchor 
of man Lind. Mann's Code, which reflects Hindu thought and cus 
tom during ihc Buddhist period* esia Id idles as in cornerstone die 
dictum time immemorial custom is transcendant law. It, therefore, 
dearly sets forth caste distinction:*, taste relatiouship and duties, 
and prt-y riljt-s [Mmaliics for breaking caste ruk*, 1 

“1’lit commentaries at collected, are divided inns two uadi- 
lional schools of though e. the Mitakshafft school and ilie Daya 
Bhagii school, and in parts of the country these are yet further sub¬ 
divided Into minor icIhxjIs. These schools of legal thought differ 
widely upon such matters ns inheritance, the theory ol family prop¬ 
erty* etc,; and in some provinces one school of thought has prece¬ 
dence over the others, while the reverse b true elsewhere. I his 
makes for confusion and for frequent appeals to the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee *tl the Privy Council and various High Courts for rulings 
and decisions Such actions by these bodies, as a rule* are per¬ 
formed most judiciously and carefully, and when once rendered, 
usually have an effect similar n> the rulings of higher courts in 
western conn tries. 
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In order to illustrate briefly the intricacy of Hindu la™, and 
how the two major school* of legal thought divide upon a given 
question, let us examine the law governing the alienation oF land. 

It ineenu probable that the quest ton of the legal tight for the pur¬ 
chase and sale ol land by individuals or the joint-family was ot 
relatively recent significance: and so probably was the right to 
manage land. In distinction to ownership with the right to alienate. 
When these quest tons arose, the Mttaksliara school held that down 
to the great-grandson ot a living ancestor, a male Hindu acquires 
by birth the ri^lit of ownership a* a copartner m ihe ancestral family 
property; On tlie other hand, the Daya Bhaga school holds that the 
living ancestor is the sole owner with unfettered control and power 
to alienate, even for personal purposes, and that cm his death 
Ids desteiulafus in the direct male Jine who have no ascendants 
living, inherit the property in distinct and specified shares, and may 
either divide \i or retain it as a joint holding. Under Mitahshara 
law no copartner's sharp Is definite, even it he has no ascendants 
until a partition is called for. When such a copartner dies, even 
the common ancestor, his rights pass by survivorship and not by 
inhen twees. But under the Day a Uhaga law, when a common am 
cpstor dies, his heirs recti vc the property immediately. Tims if a 
family of brothers governed bj Day a Bhaga law keep their prop¬ 
erty undivided, ujH>n the death of unc of them his share goes to hi* 
hdrs, who in default of agnate (male) descendant*, may be his 
widow, bis daughters, or ihe sons of his daughters which. In the 
Iasi case, will pass to another family. But even then tlie property 
need not he spanned by partition. On the other hand, in a dtnihr 
casc muler Mitakshara law, if the deceased brother had any sons, 
the} were already copartners in the family property, while hU wi k\ 
hi* daughters, and hi* daughters' sons cuuld nut Ijc copartners. 
I j.Kill his ik-aiii, in ca±e he bad no male heirs, there would thus he 
cue copartner less in the family estate. 

The mini it an lc ami the alienation ol property U made yet 
more complex because ul other considerations. In sume casts it is 
difficult to settle a joint-family estate- because u[ die fact that the 
family may have non -iiihcxiting members, Hindu law denies the 
right of inheritance to those bom deaf, dumb* blind, or imbecile, 
and lime ihrse disabilities may exist in different degrees of intensity* 
there is room for difference of opinion upon eligibility lor disbar¬ 
ment in specific cases- In some case* there are aka members of ihe 
fami ly who have attained personal property as the result of their 
own efforts* This may {jive occasion to problems of djciingnishing 
between personal and communal property. Then, too. custom differs 
as to ihe right oi widows to claim dowry rights in their deceased 
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husbands' property; and in -some case* adopted son* are awarded 
special tonstderation in the division of estates. Moreover, the rules 
in the division of ancestral property differ somewhat from place to 
place as to the right to use welb, the making of right* of way to 
piujxiii jej, that tan inn he split up. the making of bequest* for 
pious purposes, provision for debt, marriage, etc, 1 Thus, aside from 
its great complexity, the various traditional forint nl landholding 
and inheritance, a* we show in greater detail elsewhere, seem io 
work toward extreme conservatism and general cultural immobile 
ity. 

The Units ond Structures of Government 

British India and the Independent States- India, so far a* 
units of government arc concerned* is roughly divided into British 
inch a and the Independent SlAtt*. Pnn.dk hem and a feu-other itruill 
French posses ion* in southern India^ and a lew terrier stales over 
which Briskh rule is pariiaJLy exercised, are minor exceptions. Ac¬ 
cording to the 1951 Census, the British Provinces, including 
Burma, have a population of 271.749,512* while the Independent 
Indian States and Agencies have a population of 81*257,554 
people. 3 The area of British India, intituling Burma, k 1,094,500 
square ttulfHv and r>f the Independent Slates 711,032 square mile*. 

The nine major provinces of British India are: Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, and Bengal known its presidencies, Burma, the United Pro¬ 
vinces ol Agra and Gudin the Punjab, Bihar and Orivsa, the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces* and Assam. Each lias its own local government un¬ 
der a governor appointed by tlie Crown* assBlcd to a limited ex¬ 
tent by a Jcgi stature. The six minor provinces are Northwest 
Frontier Province, Lhe Province of Delhi* British Baluchistan. 
Ajmere'Merwara, Comg, and the Andaman ansi Nicobar Islands. 
The minor provinces are administered by chief commissioners anti 
not hy governors. 

The provincial government* have legislatures varying in func- 
turns! scope and authority. The government also consists of cxecii' 
live departments which are divided into two groups, varying as 
iheir powers and dudes art "‘reserved 11 or Ji transferred 1 '. The lor 
mcr include lhc departments of law, jiUfRc, police. the land, and 
oilier^, and are admsniiteml hr the Governor mid his Executive 
Council; the latter include such departments an education, public 
health, and excite, and arc administered by the Governor and min * 
islets chosen by him from the provincial legislature. These two 
bodies work independeinly of each other, the Governor serving 

tRf.ml-.fWU Uritinnk*. I«* Bftipa, VaI. it * Ml. 
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as (he binding link. The Executive Council, in die exercise of 
authority over (he reserved functions of government, ultimately, 
through the Government of India, is answerable to the British 
Parliament, while the ministers dealing with the transferred funt' 
tions of government arc directly responsible ui the legislative coun¬ 
cil. However, the Governor is granted extraordinary powers so 
dial he can declare a stare of emergency and override either or 
both executive departments and the legislative body. In the exer¬ 
cise of this authority, the Governor is answerable to the Crown. 
I his division oE tht functions of government has been termed the 
'dyarchy", and its major purpose has been to induct the Indian 
leaders gradually ituo the arrive affairs of government,. In [lie Cen¬ 
tral Government there is no dyarchy. 

The Independent States number 562 and represent a wide vari¬ 
ety of geographical, economic, social, political, and religious condi¬ 
tions. Hyderabad, with an area of 62,700 square miles and a popu- 
lariou of 11,100.000 people, it one of the larger of there Indepen¬ 
dent Slates, while some of the smaller states have but a handful 
of inhabitants and cover the area of an average-sired American 
farm.* 

The government of British India is vested in the Crown, and 
m England is represented by a Secretary of State for India, who is 
a member or rite cabinet. Tbit official is assisted fry a council com¬ 
posed of a group of appointive advisors who are selected because 
of their knowledge of the country of India. This council must not 
be fewer than eight nor mntc than twelve in number. At present 
it is composed ol belli English and Indians. Since 1926 there has 
also been 3 High Commissioner for India acting a* trade represen¬ 
tative and agent for the centra] and provincial governments.* 

Htc resident bead of the Centra) Government of British India 
is a Governor-General or Viceroy, appointed by the Crown for a 
period usually of live yean He functions as the supreme mtliiarv 
and civil authority, answerable m the Crown. The Viceroy is as¬ 
sisted by an Executive Council appointed by the Crown, and of 
the present seven members, three are Indians. The Central Govern¬ 
ment also has a Legislative Assembly According to the Acts of 
HU**, the Lower House of this Assembly has Hi members, m»st 
of whom arc elected by direct constituencies with a property nttalj- 
fication In the Upper House, or Council of Slates, there are fifj 
members, 35 of whom are elected on a more restricted franchise 
Tie Viceroy may veto any bill passed by the Legislative Assembly 
or refer i t to the Crown. The nvmnjists, or advocates or an m,l e - 
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prudent self-government, liavc established an extra-legal National 
Congress which preiumrs to excreta: to tain authority, but this 
organization is not recognized by all of the Indians, nur by the 
British, as a legal organ ol government. In fact, this Congress is 
a political party, and til no valid sense a legislative body. 

Ihe ludcfniulerit Indian Siatcs are governed by Indian primes 
most of 'shorn rule by hereditary rights, and some arc said ro be ab¬ 
solute monarchi. The more important af tliese princes have the 
advice of redd cm political officers appointed by Use Crown. The 
degree of sovereignty exercised by the governments ol these Inde¬ 
pendent States varies considerably. The mure important ones con¬ 
trol the internal affairs of their states and have their own revenues 
and armies, and pass their own laws. Some of the lesser independent 
governments are hardly mote than magistracies. The authority of 
each ruler is determined by special treaties with the Crown* bin 
the power of each, regardless of the sire or importance of his state* 
is limited as to entering into alliances Or armed disputes with each 
other 01 with foreign countries, The British Government atso re 
setres the right to interfere in case of gross mi'government. 

I he relation <d ihe princes ol the ImU'pendent States and the 
British Government, in recent years, on the whole, seems friendly 
and cooperative* This is said to be due (a the fact that the British 
keep ihese rulers in power and protect them against revolt. In IffilH 
Luid Cut /on, the Viceroy, m an atklrc» claimed the rulers of 
these tiatcs ;ic Lis colleagues in the ad mini it ration ol the country. 
Other subsequent viceroys ad valued the same idea in many prac¬ 
tical ways, so that at ihe on threat of Ihe Great War in J9H the 
princes tied with our another in the offer of loyal sendee to the 
defense of the Empire* Several approaches since the beginning of 
the Twentieth Century had been made toward a council between 
the British Govertnnenl and the princes, and u|xm a suggestion 
made by one of these princes at a conference-, the King issued a 
proc I a inarion in December, [Ul r J, signifying his assent to the estab¬ 
lishment of a Chamber of Princes* This was inaugurated in Febru¬ 
ary, 1921. The value of these conference! has been to break down 
the isolation of certain states, to strengthen the position and pro¬ 
mote die dignity of the princes, and to afford the opportunity of 
developing better government and sounder political doctrine among 
the states. These princes have expressed a lively interest in the cur¬ 
rent efforts toward constitutional reforms in India, and were repre¬ 
sented at the various Round Table Conferences at London which 
convened to tondtk-i these rchiinw.® It is apparent to many intet- 
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ligeiu studcnis of Indian affairs dial the cjucsLion of home rule in 
India as a whole will not and can ml be titled effectively and per¬ 
manently without i_he lull cooperaiion and participation ol the 
Independent Stated. 

How British Rule Como About British rule in India has had 
a long and interesting history, interspersed by commercial and milt 
tary rivalries with j number ol other European countries, well 
as wilIi die rivalries and cooperative effort* o£ a number of the na¬ 
tive rulers. Thus in order to gain an adequate perspective of 
English partkipallon in the presetit-day political and economic 
affairs ot India, and especially ol her dealing with the stvaraj 
movement, one needs lo know something ol Lhc historical back¬ 
grounds of British rule hi this country. 

The accounts ol the earliest organized contacts ol the British 
with India* and for a long time thereafter,, are essentially the his- 
lory of the East India Company. In the 17th and IBth centuries 
East India Companies weic established by Holland,. France, Den¬ 
mark, Scotland. Spain, Austria, and Sweden, and qn December 
3L IbOO, Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to such a company 
bestowing upon it the sole English rights of tilling with the Ea*,i 
Indies. The commercial pursuits carried on by this company and 
its successors were very profitable, which soon brought into Indian 
trade many independent British rivaf'i and some from other tmin- 
trici. These rivalries, especially with trading companies from other 
countries, often ltd to armed hostility- which sometimes involved 
the mother countries. On the other hand, these conlljcts were 
sometimes the Indian repcit unions of the War of the Austrian Suo 
cession. iJie Seven Years' War. and other prolonged intra-European 
military conflicts which also became lengthened westward into the 
French and Indian Wars among the American colonies. The strug¬ 
gles between the English ami the French* and the English and 
Dutch were often hitter, and persisted until [malty the Dutch 
gravitated largely toward die East Indian Islands, the British 
largely to ihe main land of India, Burma, and the Straits Settle- 
men is- while France, retaining Pondicherry and a few other small 
areas in India, withdrew her major oriental possessions to Tndo- 
Ghiria. Thus the territorial division! ol the major Indian and 
Malayan countries remain even today. 

The East India Company carried on various activities in dif¬ 
ferent places. True, iti original major aim was the commercial 
exploitation of the great economic wealth of India; but this ci> 
ploiTatinn also involved the making qf set dement* ^nd the engag¬ 
ing to conflicts with rival companies and native princes. These 
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activities* in umn calLrd mio play the development of tmmerom 
proactive and supporting structures* Mich a* military forces, for Li. 
factories credit imtsliiitODs, political service, hospitals, railways 
ant! the like; fur practically every initial step taken toward die 
early development o( the ruachinetv lor earning on these fnttc- 
lions of government and economic development was acuirupanicd 
by conQsets with native peoples and the handicaps created by a 
ditikuh ilimate. Hence these eSntts of the East India Omipany 
were essentially a calomratioH of India, and ihai is probably i\ic 
main reason why the British ultimately won ts^cr their European 
rivals. 

Historical footprints of the aalvjiics involved in overcoming 
these difficulties may be seen even today. The traveller itt pacing 
throughout India may have pointed out to 1dm Fort St. George 
in Madras, Chve's Gale hi Arcot. the site of the Biack Hale in 
Calcutta, the Kashmir Gate in Delhi, and other historical menial 
iocs calling to mind bitter conBicU and heroic deeds rd sudt men 
of prominence an Robert Clive, Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwall k T 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord MmU> + Lord Harditigt, Lord Dal 
hotnic. Sir Henry Lawrence, and oilier*. Many of these men, no 
doubt, were able leaders, and through military prowess, social rt 
form, economic expansion, and political devdopmeuf. helped India 
to go forward in mnut ways along ihc liner ill western rivili/aiinn. 
But underneath it all there has been much unresL in the Indian 
population. Mud* of tliis westernising of India has been both 
feared and hated by the Indians, particularly the leaders of relb 
gious thought: and lor a long white many of the princes dethroned 
by British rule have sought a chance to regain their realms; 

The Sepoy Mutiny, Perhaps the mo»t spectacular exhibition 
ot mirt st shown toward British rule Witt' the hi none mutiny of 
1857. In dial year Bengal sqwjys (wldicn). according to tradition, 
angered by cow's tallow being applied to their cartridge, tnminittL 
You may recall that as no aspect of religion the tow has been 
venerated by the Hind us. The mutiny spread throughout the Gan¬ 
ges Valiev, resettling in ihe historic siege ol Lucknow, lire invc*t- 
ment at Delhi and, withal, the loss of many thousands of lives on 
both sides of Lhe conflict. But ihc mutineers lost, and this tontikt 
put an end to the old East India Company which had held sway in 
India lor more than iwo and a half centuries. Thus in 1858 the 
Crown took Over the government of India, and the British Govern¬ 
ment has been in control ever since. This control, as the reader 
of current history know*, has been shared, especially of late, in¬ 
creasingly with die nationals. 
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Protection: The Military and Police Force- TJjc various 
vicissitudes of Uic e£>partnctship of tht British and the Indians 
in ihe government of India have made Lite presence of a mobile 
soldiery necessary- Since England took over the government of 
India in 1858* different reforms in the organisation and the equip¬ 
ment oF the army in India have been effected, but India's par Li ci¬ 
tation in the recent World War hastened certain of the move¬ 
ments. Tlic general res tilt of recent changes has been to plate the 
Indian soldier on pretty much the same basis as the Ilricish as io 
personal and military equipment though the senior commanding 
officers arc yet British, These reforms also resulted in the organtza- 
tion of the Imperial force? on a national rather than on a quasi- 
total bans, and lIic selection nl ibe more warlike peoples for army 
sendee. However, many of the Independent States have military 
forces o! their own, which, under certain conditions, may be placed 
at the disposal of die Central Government The mibiary forces, 
supported by I tub an taxation, are divided into three divisions: 
the antsy, ihc navy, and ibe air forces. In ordinary limes the British 
contingent of ihev, force* is relatively small, amounting to from 
GO.iKlU to 7u,iHio men, or about rmc-third of the entire standing 
army, The menace of die wild Afghan tribes beyond she larders of 
the noitbivesi, the mpprtsdun of frequent uprisings in pans of 
Burma* tjccanonal important clashes I.km ween communal religious 
gr 11 ups within India proper, and the main tenant c of peace broken 
by the Swaraj movement, call lor the presence in India of a well dis- 
rip I bird* bights mobile, and discreet military force. 

The police system ol India is raid to have been evolved out of 
a (m i e esiablivlied in Sind by Sir Charles Napier in the Forties 
of the last century, and was tmKlellcd wurwhai after the plan of 
organisation of the Irish coiutalmUry ul those days. Except in die 
Presidency lowrit which have their own Polite Acts, Indian polite 
are now organized, disciplined, and controlled according to the 
Police Act of Jtffil, and by rules made thereunder by Provisional 

Cmeri.atU m suit local condi timu, or by ^rparate Provincial 

Police ActsJ Each district lias a regular force under a fU|}crin ten- 
dent who is usually a European, and subordinate for most purposes 
to the district magistral Each district is divided mio a number of 
police stations, each in charge of a station hotii* olfkcr who usu¬ 
ally bears the rank of Sub-Inspector The police station or lhan& 
is the basic work unit of the Indian police system. As a mlt the 
iubdmpcetor at the thanks ti the ftrsl uflker to receive the rejiori 
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of a tLTiuus crime committed within hU jurisdiction,, and upon liira 
devolves the duty of in vestige lion and report upon these cases is 
well as upon cates sent him by the magistrate* * anti also upon occa¬ 
sion the duty of making arrests. In many parts of India this officer 
is the only rcprttttmarivt of government for mill's around." 

The police force, under Indian conditions* is considered effi¬ 
cient and contains certain indigenous elements of great antiquity. 
For example, over most of India the old pre-British village watch¬ 
man, the rhaukidm, oil) exists. His first duty i in report crime; 
but like the ihanadar, lii^ functions are many anil varied, includ¬ 
ing the arrest of offenders, general aid to the jKiltcr, surveillance 
over bad characters assinance in invesiigaiLniis, and die general 
supplying of local mJummicm," In usual times the police lorce of 
India, reaching down to the most remote interior village, numbers 
about 200,000 and is maintained al a cost of about 8.000,000 
pounds sterling. This force is strengthened by a small body of 
military police along certain frontier area?. 

Ct is said that jails Eti India are relatively cheerful places, and 
are licing improved. In 1324 there Was a prison population of 
about 127.000. which, in nomparKun to die population, h a small 
number indeed. Leaving aside certain criminal tribes, some frontier 
tribe* noted for ill dr inclination to pillage and murder, and per¬ 
sons engaged in other internal disturbance* above mentioned, the 
Indians generally arc law-abiding, especially so far as criminality 
is concerned. However, in some section*, die same cannot lie said 
of mhiirnlersiamlijigs of a civil nature. In many of the rural areas 
in particular, there are numerous civil mit* involving boundary 
lines water rights, etc,, and ilirre has been much turmoil connected 
With dvil disobediaicL- in the swaraj movement- lint the latter, 
for die most pai t. has been an exemplification of ahimsa, or con* 
diet conducted by means €>f uon-reiisiance, non-participation, and 
non-violence. 

Rendering Justice: The Courts. A number o! die larger divi¬ 
sions. such as the Bombay* Madras* and Bengal Presidencies* have 
High Coum established under charter by the Crown. Others have 
judicial oommistionm established by local legislation. From these 
various courts judicial appals may Iw made to ihe judicial Com 
mittee of ihc Privy Council in England. Below these courts are 
district and session* coum which perform the ordinary civil and 
criminal judicial work of the respective provinces. However the 
jurisdiction and the genera! nature of dine courts vary somewhat 
throughout the country. 
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I'hc pqmhayat* or council of village elder*, is a quauguduM 
body whose existence turns far back into Indian history. In some 
place* it h given legal status in die disposal of petty cases and die 
eondiicL o£ cooperative societies and other administrative funo 
Linus; but its greatest function Is the more or ksb extra-legal set¬ 
tlement of petty caste disputes and petty troubles arising between 
individual. In exercising these functions it is guided by custom 
firmly supported by public opinion- The tillage head-man, who 
often receiver his position through heredity, by custom and some¬ 
time* by law* also perform* many functions of a quasi-judicial 
nature And since the advent of the English business and profes¬ 
sional man. and ihe coming of the missionaries from countries of 
the Wot, ihr white “sahibs"* arc also frequently called tin to serve 
as arbiters in petty disputes among the villagers. 

Communication In reviewing very briefly die means of com¬ 
munication is India today! a few introductory comments may be 
of interest to the reader. 

In the first place, the maintenance and control of railways, the 
telegraph system, post offices, commerce and shipping, customs and 
tariffs, currency, public debt* military and foreign affairs, and a 
number of other function* dealing in one way or another with 
trails portalion and commun feat ion, are responsibilities of the Cen¬ 
tral Government^ 0 

In the sc rood place, as shown elsewhere in this account of In¬ 
dia and her people* the masses of this country are illiterate, and 
their communication is limited further by the presence of a great 
number of languages and dialect*. Thus the circulation of news¬ 
papers is highly circumscribed, and the dispersal of the meagre 
news from the outside world h by the village reader and by word 
of month Such a handicap of ignorance ami tack of social contacts 
makes the people gullible and fit subject! for the chicanery ol ras¬ 
cal* and fanatical reformers Vet in d brushing this subject with an 
American who has lived for a nuniln r of years in India* he stated: 
"Ii iv amiiiiftg to discover that news which travels b? 'grapevine 
telegraph* itt India i% much more authentic than that read in the 
newspapers wiili particular astei in grind. Many limes I discovered 
that India has a system of news-sending thaE seems more rapid 
than the use of the telegraph system*" 

However, a pronounced limitation in the extension of post 
office^ and telegraphic and telephone system* in rural attar makes 
communication slow and laborious Vet in 1929 30 there were in 
the country 23.888 post office* and in the following year there were 
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101,312 miles of telegraphic wire in the Govemmeni Postal ser¬ 
vice J 1 Though most of i he larger places are connected by telegraph 
as a part of the postal system, the country is so vast that large 
areas do not have this form of service, and the telephone service 
is probably even more limited. Tile writer recalls that while a pa* 
tient in an important mission hospital in South India, there were 
no telephones in this hospital; and messages from one part of the 
mission to another were sent* often many miles,, by runners with 
"chits" in their hands. 

Even in many rural areas not reached by telegraphic service, 
postal service is maintained often under most difficult dreutn- 
stances This service is often performed by runners who encoun¬ 
ter dangers of flood, wild animals, robbers* and deal h-dea ling dis¬ 
eases tike cholera; yet in 1929-36 there were l-Ms 13 of these runners 
who, besides collecting and distributing mail* performed many 
other services such as die pay mem of government pensions, die 
collection of salt revenue, the sale of quinine* the collection of cus* 
com charge* on dutiable goods carried in the mails, the provision 
nf banking facilities through the Post Office Savings Bank, and 
other valuable services that worked toward public welfare and con- 
vcmencr.u As shown elsewhere, the cinema, as yet, has not* to any 
appreciable detent, entered into the cultural and recreation at life 
of the villages* and to hur a minor extent in the dties » and surli 
films as are shown are largely of foreign origin. 

Bur there are other agencies of communication that arc more 
purely Indian in nature* The open-air shandy, or public market, 
the bazaar, the mda or religions festival, rise pilgrimage, die camel 
and bullock trade caravans, the recent women's movement, and 
various other activities connected with the swaraj movement, have 
brought to the city populations in particular, and to the village 
peoples to a lesser extent, news and ideas from ihe outside world. 
Indian students in considerable numbers are attending western 
universities and are returning home with new ideas and new en¬ 
ergies; and as shown in another chapter of this book, Christian 
missionaries since the time uf ilir Christian era, have lived among 
the people of India, and in fairly recent decades have established 
there colleges and hospitals and have otherwise inaugurated re¬ 
forms along many tines The umrivt trade, which come* to this coun¬ 
try in fairly small volume* i* another mcanv of bringing in consider¬ 
able amount* of money and new ideas from other countries. 

However, taking due account of all these sources of enlighten¬ 
ing k>. m-m. 
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merit, we are forced 10 conclude shat contact* with the ouujde 
world are largely lor ehy populations. Wc should keep in mind 
shat she vast majority of the population lives in she villages,, and 
vast numlrcrs of these villages are sequestered in quiet and isolated 
sectors oE the world's activities. Consequently^ these village get 
veiy little in the way of formal schooling, or contacts with the out^ 
side world. More will he said along these lines in the next chapter, 
which deals with Indian schools. 

Financing the Government. The manner of tax collection in 
ihc villages has been described elsewhere* so we shall now coniine 
our tmoderation* to the support of the Centra! Government and 
tu what the payment of public funds gt>e>. The following table for 
the financial year ol 1928-29 presents die major (acts as to these 
matters. 11 

GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
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Certain budgciary items in this. (able, perhaps, rail for tom- 
menr. In the fils) place, however, if should be noted that none of 
llie so-called "nation'building" 1 services are provided tor here, since 
Iliey have hern chars;it! to the provincial revenues. In the next 
place, ihc costs of defense, the single largest iieni of expenditure, 
might seem exorbitant. Whether or not ihat is true is a matter that 
wc tan not settle here, for it if a relative matter that must take 

mm arm.he fmnlii r that require defense from external ag. 

grcsrimis, a-, well as internal troubles of a political and a communal 
nature wirit which the jrevlie ts alone, sometimes are not able to tope: 
ami if must takr into account the geographical location, the 
utr, ami the importance of India as a unit in the British Empire 
of Nations, We should 1w reminded that the presence in India 
of a small, efficient miliian force is not the care of the military 
occupation of a conquered land, as wmc unreasoning critics profess 
m i funk: but as in most i n Hired countries ol the world, it is an 
assurance of protecti,.m from tlm invasion of exicmal enemies 
and of Ihc main ten oner of a responsible 3 nd continuous govern’ 
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meiu. However* in certain limited circles, this is a moot question 
that, obviously* wc do noi have lime here to analyze fully, It 
should lx- observed further (hat since 1925 r he railway finances 
have been separated from the general account, arid the railways 
have been made self-regulating, However, she railways contribute 
on c per i ent oj the outstanding raptial of the commercial lines, 
with certain adjmEmcnts due lo loses incurred in the mainten¬ 
ance of certain straiegii lines. As to the sources of income, it 
should be slated further* that under [>reMiire of Government, the 
production of opium lias been highly limited in area, with the ob¬ 
jective of the entire extinction of the exjftjrt trade in this com¬ 
modity by 1935. A recent news report states that this objective hat 
been attained. 

Elsewhere we have shown what Government, and other agem 
deg cooperating with it, are doing to promote' improvements tn 
the means of transportation, improvements tn agricultural produc¬ 
tion and financing, the eradication and control of disease* among 
the population and the livestock, village uplift, and other benefit 
dent enterprises, in spite of certain conditions resulting from the 
depression in economic affairs ihToughout the world* ii appears on 
the whole* that Government h desirous of promoting The welfare of 
India and her people in many direci gnd indirect ways. 

Summary 

From our very brief anti partial examination oi Indian Gov¬ 
ernment, we are impressed with its complexity, and yet with its 
efficiency, in spite of handicaps under which It operate*. In fact, be¬ 
cause of governmental supervision and the law-abiding character 
of 1 he population* so wcli-ordcrcd is Indian society generally that 
one is led to feel a, personal safety in travelling there that h not 
always fcU tn many of the large cities of the West- Though such 
handicaps ai illiteracy, the great diversity of languages, communal 
strife, the caste system* cusmm, a torrid climate, poverty, disease* 
mm-cooperation, ami other serious problems beset government, 
however wise und generous if may be. yet one is led to wonder how 
a responsible government h maintained as efficiently and contin■ 
uoiisly a* has been the cave. However, rhe British, on the wlinle* 
hive wisely kepi neutral m communal orifei* have interfered as 
Utile a* possible with tribal and ra*tc customs, have cm outraged 
the extension of railway mads* and telegraphic lines, and have 
proni'irrd liuqiiiab/armn. education, irrigation!, and mbri bemh- 
eent reforms about as last as fundi could be procured therefor and 
the natkmah induced to respond- 
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The carrying on of these enterprises ha* brought into leader* 
ship positions many native and foreign men and women of rare 
training and ability. Most of these leaders and officials met person¬ 
ally by rhe writer impressed him as having the highest welfare of 
India at heart. While some extreme swarajist leaden seemed to 
overlook the nation-building at tom pi i*, Ion en is of their English 
friends, there were other who recognired these atcomplishnients 
and wished to wort mil cooperatively with their English colleagues 
a beneficent and a peaceful social order- Solid accomplishments to¬ 
ward this worthy end have liceti attained to a far greater extent 
than many rtalue. 

Perhaps one of the most significant recent movements in gov¬ 
ernment has been toward the induction of the nationals into of¬ 
ficial responsibility, as rapidly and as safely as possible- The writer, 
after spending several months in India, travelling through nut the 
land, passing from city to city anti horn village to village, and 
meeting missionaries, governmental ofi trials, college professors, so¬ 
cial workers, and villagers, is led to look upon the final outcome ol 
the movement toward self-government with optimum. Of course, 
particularly in the cities, the swaraj movement, at times, has grown 
ichM?. hut the great mass of villagers, with occasional exceptions, 
have tint shown a very marked intensity of vwaraj feeling. While 

opinion was divided an.g the intellectuals on certain of The swa- 

raj demands, many expressed the opinion that the nationals, imav 
sisted by outside help, ate not at prevent able to take over success¬ 
fully the government in its entirety. They hold that seti-govcm- 
mem. under dominion rule or some other form, is a desirable ul¬ 
timate objective, but want the process to lie gradual. In this, it is 
the writer j opinion, most of the British in res|tnnsible government¬ 
al positions agree. Many swarajisu, aha viewing the demands at the 
London Round I tilde Conferences of die princes of the Indepen¬ 
dent States, the Mohammedans, Urn outcaiues, and possibly other 
minority groups, for representation in government, have begun to 
view nearaj in a somewhat different light. Some of their leaders, 
such as Mr, Gandhi, have now begun to take a more positive and 
realistic view of the difficulties of obtaining a self-government that 
would at once be democratic, humanitarian, efficient and perman¬ 
ent. so have turned their attention to a renewed emphasis upon the 
necessity of removing uni midi ability and other age-old handicaps 
to the reforms in government they demand. However, die impartial 
student Indian political history can note that since the set-back 
u» self-gov cm i n cfit caused by the bloody Mutiny of 1857, there 
have taken place, in more recent yean, positive steps toward self- 
government. These include the Cm con Reforms f 1 808 ) , the More- 
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IvMiiiio Rdurras translated into the India Council Act of Parlia¬ 
ment (1909), die Montagu-CiteIrasford Report incorporated into 
an act providing India a new constitution [1919) i the Report nf 
die Parliamentary Commission under the presidency of Sir John 
Simon (1930), the discussions of the Round Table Conferences at 
London, and rlie Parliamentary Act of 1935 providing an All-India 
Central Government, These history-making episodes have contrib¬ 
uted much toward clarifying the issues and providing progressive 
step toward ultimate political autonomy of some kind in India, 


Chapter V 


1NDI AN SCHOOLS 


One iutcf&icd iii die iinjcium of govemracm anil the so- 
j Heritage! of India sooner or later will inquire about her 
school;. Him tact has led to the preparation of the present 
chapter. But before presenting a discussion of the schools of India, 
we should list here, for the sake of completeness, a number of other 
important educational agencies which are not described here hut 
which are treated in subsequent ehapteis. These are the village 
itself and the various practices and restraints required of its infmbi- 
lants: thc “•* astern with t.s regimen of life and ipprentionhiu 
system; ike family: the mcia. .he shandy, the agricultural (ak ,h c 
agricultural school and d«non*tminn farm; the temple with its 
pnests and holy men; the ashram with Its groups of philosophers; 

n r,1 r ilI L n V M .° n: the T rtUS ^ f0rm mtna ^ MS, 

tic., all of which, m many <|,rect and indirect ways, contribute to 

^j-5^ Catf011 °l ‘ he yOU ‘ h ot <hat COUrUr y' The education pro* 
saded by many of these agencies, it is true, i* wholly or largely non- 
literary m nature: nevertheless, as we shall show more full* Inter 
it is practical for lire sort of life the average village family lead, 

The Present Status of the Schools of India 

Thu Number ond Kinds of Recognised Schools. Mans west- 
Ctncrs uninformed on the schools of India imagine that thru coun¬ 
try has no schools Worthy of note and I hat there is no love for learn¬ 
ing in that country. However, in giving the schools of India, both 
mission and non mission, a broad survey, it appears that the school 
advantages of India are much beuer than many might be Jed to 
expect, and there are a surprisingly large number of her inhahi 
**»“ seeking the hint, nf 3 formal schooling. 

The following tabic presents statistic* 0|1 ihc -'rccugimed'* 
schools ol all liud» m India for ihe years 1920-27,* i. r„. K hnoK 

Iftt riwt nf lit. Pi fniM 5' ***" tvlillt ffmn 
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that comply with die prescribed course of study and otherwise 
meet governmental requirements* However, there are many schools 
which are nor recognised* hence are not accounted (or in the data 
of this table. 



This table presents a few items of great significance with re¬ 
spect to Indian education; Tinh h would appear from these data 
that India has a rather large number of higher educational insti- 
in tionsi—thirteen universities and 307 colleges However, since die 
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dine reported licit, tlttc Ji^vc been five tidier Limv^miio atltlctl 
to die list.- and probably a number ul college* as well. 

Second, u*lalively little provision is made for clu: higher educa¬ 
tion o[ women* It might appear £mm this table that none of the 
universities are open to women; but this assumption would be er¬ 
roneous* for iotne of die universities, such as die Hindu University 
at Benares, and a number of the colleges, such as Wilson College 
at Bombay, and the Scottish Church College at Calcutta, are ct> 
educational 1 anr! there art al*o vwlous women's colleges which 
havd .itaiul j ng in the university system. Even then, for the year 
^ ~ terc werc but 1456 women enrolled in these colleges* 

which 21 indeed* a* compared with the number of men enrolled, a 
piufuily smaN nimilier. Hie same condition, chough to not *o pro- 
noLUiccd an cMcni, Holds fof High school's and icsthcr'triiiiiiiig in- 
stttuiiont. On these level* nf education there arc mare schools open 
to women and more women are enrolled as students. 

I liird, missions, in so far as numbers of schools and numbers 
of pupil, are concerned, are playing a relatively small role In preth 
entday Indian education. Only about sist [icr cent of the recoe- 
«i/cd schools are mission schools and si* per cent of the pupil* are 
Uuglu m mission school*. Moreover, it ihould bt remembered dm 
tn usual times abcrtil thirty I>C r cent of the cost nf the recognized 
mission schools i* paid by Govern incut as gran tv in .aid- hut rhN 
amount. ,n more ream year*, owing to shortage of government in- 

***** Sgjg^gJ 1 On the other hand, rnis^n, 

Becm to he playing iumewhai the mk ol leadership in higher educa- 

& 1M | ]' ^ T 1 '" iKT ttm <,f 311 t ' l,|c B ei ' twelve per cem of all 

h!gh school, and seventeen fwr rein Of all teacher-training school* 
mm opetated by muafoqs. Ml worn aim mate a relatively favorable 

s homing m the education of girl* and women, cape dally in teacher- 
training. 

Fourth, in view of the vast population of the country and the 
high cm trad.iurmal) held among mroio classes for" i ear nine 
it is noted Uiai bin a very small percentage of Indian childhood 
and youth Is provided the means of education, or is accepting the 
means provided. Thus Mayhcw writes: "Nearly tfircefLths or 

ISiE^S.!? ' ' 2nA ™* of 3S million* of 

i ^ &hOUl f ** m ltiW ° L ° nl > d * ht mUHous ajc on the 

roll*. And as to the permanency of these educational icsiS*, he 

I mj a Dfiim. 1 fflni i fc s I J oncmtsT pi!r">, *j£r|^. J A-Us*»b».1. An Mo. 
Osmuiita, Psion. iUk.r»>. l Us<i,±,. Uj^nn, tiueur. 
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•tales further, "There is a relapse ol S9 per rent into illiteracy 
within five year*,"* 

But in order to show how India ranks with oilier countries as 
to the percentage of the population in school, wc quote, a* for the 
year 1922* from Olcolt* an authority on Indian education; 13 


3.4B per cent 
J4.30 per cent 
16.S0 per cent 
22.70 j>er cent 


British Indio 
Japn 


Great Britain 
United 5tote$ 


1 1 should be noted further in this connection that the tat her 
meagre showing in school enrolIntent presented by India is in jiarr 
due to the pour educational advantages olfered certain less fa¬ 
vored daiso; lor during the vear 1017, Lhere were enrolled in In¬ 
dian schools only \M per cent of all the untouchable*; 1.351 
cent of the aboriginal tribes; and QA5 per cent of the criminal 
tribes 1 

Indian leader*, however, are aware of die backwardness of 
their country along educational lines, and are making an effort to 
correct the situation. Thus the provinces, encouraged by grants 
from die Central Government, are improving the facilities for vil¬ 
lage education, and Bengal (1930) and a number ol other provin¬ 
cial gpvcmmcftM have accepted die principle ol compulsory pri* 
niary education. But such problems as communal strife, the separate 
education of boys and girls, the poverty of the taxpayers, poor 
roads, die dearth of competent teachers, tradition, anil the like, will 
have to be solved before universal compulsory education mu pro¬ 
ceed very far in India. 1 But these rather discouraging conditions, 
applying to the village schools in general* should not obscure the 
more pleasing provisions made for certain tyj>evof education in the 
cities. For example* there are the Elphimtonc High School and the 
Anjuman-1-Id sun School of the City of Bombay, and numerous col¬ 
leges and universities throughout the land, whose grandeur ol arch¬ 
itecture and whose provisions of libraries, museums, and other la- 
dlities far jn si ruction, eloquently bespeak the high respect in which 
certain classes ol people hold education.* 


■rbi^ p. m. 

■USnn-L. Ituon. U* UAi** ft. **. T. 1 LC.A. Fhh, CalMtifc, itE*. 
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Thn Organization and Support ol Indian Schools. The reader 
will be interested 10 note bow Indian schools ate organized and 
supported. In a Governmental report io Parliament, we read’ “The 
control of public instruction, is, as a rule, exercised by the Provin¬ 
cial Government through the Director ot Public Instruction. The 
Government, however, generally deals direct with such Universe 
lies su there are on questions of higher education. Affiliated with 
the University or Universities are the colleges which prepare stu¬ 
dents fur University examinations. Below the colleges come the 
high schools, which prepare students for the school-leaving or timi- 
lar examine lions that qualify lor admission to the Lower branches 
of the public service. Side by ode with the high M.lnxjh are the 
middle school*, which teach the Gm lew standards only of the sec 
orulary school touj-ej there are alyl in some places separate high 
and middle schools for girls. Below the secondary school* come the 
large number of primary schools both lor boys and girls* in which 
instruction is given in the vernaculars to the vast mass of the 
people. As a rule, the Province h subdivided into a number of di¬ 
visions, under the control of divisional inspectors* w!u> are respons¬ 
ible Inr visiting the schools within their respective areas and re- 
porting them to thi- Director of Public tniirucuou/M 6 There ate 
also local district boards whose functions arc the general adminis¬ 
trative control of the schools coming under iheir authority; and 
ihe larger cities have their own municipal school systems. 

Besides these schools ordinarily set apart by the public for die 
education of its children and youth, there are several kinds of 
schools or centers designed for adult education. Among dim are 
the seed farms, veterinary stations, animal studs, agricultural de* 
pan menus in middle and high schools, and the extension smite of 
ihc agricultural colleges and Governmental Departments of Agri¬ 
culture. Government also promotes aduh education in rural areas 
by means of special lectures anti demonstrations on health and al¬ 
lied subjects, encourages night schools lor adults and children, en- 
courages die establishment of libraries and the formation of Iiict 
ary societies, and makes an dlon to get medical men to settle in 
the village*- There it also a great variety of private and mission 
schools dealing wiih the usual fields of education, both of leu intra¬ 
mural and an extension sort, and with many special kinds of edu¬ 
cation such as the training of midwives, compounders (druggists) 
secretaries lor cooperative societies, etc. These, whether or noi 
rceqgnired by Government, are usually working unselfishly and 
with varying degrees of effectiveness toward banishing illiteracy 
and otherwise promoting social welfare. 


"imo* m rnu iL 
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At this juncture it may be of interest to take note ol MJsooi 
costs. The total expenditures on the recognized school* of India 
for the year 192Ll-£fl were 35 follows : u 

From Gmcrmntm Funds l345!iHjM4 

From Roaril and Municipal Fundi. . 42*465*600 

From Fees _i- _-_ 60,4 61368 

From O ill er Sources .—... ■—- 3^ P S17 .D06 

Total FLs, 274,232.013 

And in order to show comparative educational CQAti^in India 
and other countries, Okott reports the amount per capita spent 
by the entire population as follows: 

British India (1922-23) -----— 

United Kingdom (191&-I9) ——--—w* 

United States (191920) —.- 37 » 

The monthly wages received bv ilie average primary tcadieriu 
1917 was Rs. 9, or about three dollars. In 191$ fc the average teacher 
in oite-rocm ruial schools of the I'nited States, where tail nl liv¬ 
ing wa* not over five times as high as in India, received the equiva¬ 
lent < of Rs, ISO monthly » Thus, many a village teacher is forced to 
eke out a mere subsistence income by part-time service as vdlage 
post master, or licensed quinine vendor, or letter writer for illiter- 
aici, or manager of some small business. Sometimes he even receives 
free food from his patrons. This account* fur th* f° w estcera **' 
which Leaching is often held in India. 

Direct Educational Support by the Contra! Government. As 
in certain western countries, the Central Government s paitii-ipU' 
lion in education is limited. Since the Government of Lndia Act of 
1919, and the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms resulting therefrom, 
there has been a transfer of certain administrative matters, includ¬ 
ing education, from the Central Government to the Provincial Gov- 
mmwn ii At noted in a previous chapter in the discussion of 
"dyarchy" in the provincial governments, education thus became 
one of the 'transferred” divisions of government, i. e., was placed 
under the control of the Governor working with ministers selected 
from members ol the provincial legislature, and responsible, 
through that body, to the Indian electorate. u 

But the Central Government yet retains certain Unshed direct 
control ot health and education which should he noted briefly 
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htTe The contra! of infectious diwajics l>v pftvcmiii^ their intro¬ 
duction from outside by land or sea, or their spread from province 
io province within tlie country, or llieir dissemination to other 
countries, after having originated in India, is reserved iu du- Cen- 
<ral Government Stub regulation* also cover the travel of pilgrims 
10 holy pla tw , 1 Trough the Medical Statistical Bureau, the Cert- 
tial Government makes reports on public health in India, and also 
undertake* to represent provincial governments at international 
conferences dealing with medical matters, In matters of formal 
education h the Government of India is aho responsible for public 
education in certain areas administered directly by die Central 
Government, far control over Chief's Colleges, the University of 
Dttihi, and die denominational Universities of Senate* and Aligarh. 
And as mentioned elsewhere, the Central Government, in harmony 
with the objectives anti act, of such organisations as the All-India 
JA Omen's Conference, a voluntary organisation consisting of a num¬ 
ber of the leading women ciiirem, bat cut cm raged social reform 
dealing with the abolition of child -marriage, the improvement of 
(he conditions of labor for women and children, the promotion of 
education of women. 

Historical Background of thr Indian Educational System 

The Indian University and College. Mazumdcr, m his History 
of Education in Ancient India r divides Indian history into: (I) 
Ancient History, which extends front about £000 E. C., to the mid¬ 
dle of the Seventh Century, A. D. <2) Medieval History, which 
extend* from about the Fall of the Kingdom of Hariha, 647 A. D. 
to the ri?e of the British power in India, the middle or the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century and (5) Modern Him cry. which extends from the 
middle of the Eighteenth crmin to ihe present, 111 

According to this authority, the Ancient period was ihe hah 
cyon day* ol Indian cult me and education. During this period he 
states dun early marriages were rare, tin absolute seclusion of wo¬ 
men was unknown, women Lad high social status, and idol wor- 
ship had not been introduced- This period also produced the Vedic 
Hymns, the Broluntmas. the Aranyaka*. the Upattishads, and ihe 
Sutras, which constitute die great body of philosophical and rc- 
hgicms literature of that countrv. And Pamhadj, or BraWnkal 

colleger were es.iibhdicd, free of charge lo pupil,, by king,, prince* 
and the wealthy, who considered it a sacred duty to help Liberally 
" lo * amtued in education. There also grew up during this aJ- 
tod a numb er of famous universities. In King Awkas reign during 

-PAil, ill. 4M* ico, 
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die Third Ccrnurv fi, C., Taxi la became si popular cemo i-*r die 
study of Indian art. science, anil medJdne* 14 and ai Nal^ndra T 
there was offered a raditf- varied prt^gram of studies including 
Grammar. Logic, Medicine, Philosophy and Metaphysics, Buddha 
deal canonical law, the Vcd^, Sflaibii, Pali T and other tniw-clla- 
ntous subject* According to Mammder, the uiiivcmue* of this pc 
nod were monastic* advanced learning being carried on principally 
by die priests in the grove? and monasteries 1 * 

With the fall oi Hanha’i Kingdom. cralurtej of ennfusion and 
strife ensued, including internecine wars and a 11 umber of inva¬ 
sion* The most fcmptif of these invasions resulted in the establish 
ment of ihc Mogul Empire. This period. according to Maxumder* 
introduced the seclusion ol women, the casic %y%iGm. idol worship, 
the curly mafrijge of girls and the grnaal Ini u f literacy, (Speci¬ 
ally among women. 1 ® Such occurred, even iliougli some ol the 
Mogul Kings, as At liar anti Shah Jalian, were patrons of the arts, 
schools, and temples* While during this period some of die greatest 
architectural an of Indian history was produced, achievement in 
literature waned greatly and Hindu learning suffered severe losses. 
The Modern Period may be called die Period of the Renats- 
sauce of Hindu education, but die greatest impetus to this awak¬ 
ening lias been since the beginning of the Twentieth Century. 1 he 
Central Government, in the Indian Education Policy ol S9B, ex¬ 
pressed an appreciation of ancient Hindu ciriliiation, As a roncreie 
expression oi this interest, by special acts of the Central Assembly 
and through Centra! Governmental support, there have beat es¬ 
tablished three important universities in India: The I iiiverdi) ol 
Benares (1915), Aligarh Muslim University {1920}. and Dtlhi 
University (1922). The University of Benares, growing out of die 
Central Hindu College, aims to promote the study ol the Hindu 
Shasiras autl Sanskrit Literature in order to preserve anil popular¬ 
ise Hindu culture. It also offers instruction and research in the 
art* and sciences or many kinds, professional training of many 
sons, and aims lo promote indigenous industries and to develop 
die character of Indian youth through the study and practice ol 
ethics and religion* 1 * The Aligarh Muslim University, growing not 
of the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College, has about the same 
objectives lor the development of interest in the Modem culture 
and religion as die University of Benares has for the Hindus. These 
two universities arc supported by grants from ibe Government, and 
by private endowments and donations. Delhi University is under 
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dir direct control of ilic Government =>£ India, with His Excellency, 
tiic Viceroy, as Ghancellm-. This university is composed of a num¬ 
ber o( constituent reside mini colleges nlTcrinv; a varied program of 
studies. A women's college was established as a part of the Uni ver¬ 
sify in 1924. The major purpose of the University is to olfet better 
higher educational facilities at India's capital.^ The fifteen other 
universities scattered throughout the various provinces are sup¬ 
ported by these provinces and by private endowment* and gilts. 

Originally most tit the Indian universities were examining 
bodies, established primarily for testing the attainments of pupil* 
m coIJc S« of ten widely separated geographically and culturally. 
The old universities are now being revised so as to be both teach¬ 
ing and examining bodies. An aspect of this revision Is a system of 
affiliation of colleges under university organization and control. 
Thus there an. affiliated with the universities, colleges scattered 
throughout tin- century, as well a> (>il campus, which prepare stu 
dents lor the university examinations/' In addition, there is a 
movement abroad to relegate preliminary work to the intermediate 
college ami u> lonfme tile tinivenilics to higher instruction. 


Many profess to see in this system of university organization, 
particularly in its examinations and regulations, a hutlluj doraina- 
uon of higher education, even reaching down to and including the 
secondary schools, The Commission on Christian Higher Etltt cation 
m India (1931) points out dearly what npjiear to be handicaps to 
Christian colleges impooed by thq .utepuive of Government 
grants in-aid, ihc university examination system, university rtiula- 
tiom and certain other factor* which seem to undermine the pres¬ 
tige of Christian higher educational imuiuuiom, But, on the whole 
this commission’s report on these rnauers is optimistic, since it 
countervailing advantages accruing to this relationship of the col- 
kgC* and universities, and point* out a suitable means of escape 
bom the objectionable phases of ilxis relationship, w 

However, a more vital question can be asked, ant l titat h- Am 
collects and unin„u« meeting the vital instructional and tv- 

™* ncc ^ u( [he C(>imtr > ,? The Commission on Christian Hfeher 
Edncatimi evidently think* this question is not adequately answer¬ 
ed, for it strongly advises Christian college, lo create and maintain 
a system of extension and research. Since this report came from the 
press, several of these colleges are attempting to carry out this rr/ 
ommendltion. lt has also been charged by *n, c critics that higher 
education, both « to expenditures and the numbers of people in 
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wived, iecms to k emphasized out of proportion to its Taint to 
the masses. In fact many think that elementary education is rel¬ 
atively slighted, ami that the educational system as it i> nov con- 
itituted is tup-heavy. The writer is nut inclined to regard this criti¬ 
cism as serious, in itself; hut there is another criticism of Indian 
higher education that seems to have considerable validity. There 
seems to be a vast, number of Indian advanced scholars whose efforts 
do not seem to lie directed along productive lines in terms nr India v 
urgent needs. Today India needs 3 large number of technical experts 
in the field of medicine, sanitary engineering, tiumiripal govern¬ 
ment, finance, agriculture, education, transportation, business or¬ 
ganization, and the like; bat a very large proportion of her college 
graduates ate B. A„ or L. L B. graduates who have an eye on Guv* 
emment service, often of a more or less clerical nature. Many of 
these graduates .0 t unemployed, and much of the social unrest ol 
India, no doubt, ran he traced u> this fact. Indian higher educa¬ 
tional institutions, according <0 the opinion of many constructive 
critics, are not turning out die expert leadership the country needs 
to urgently; thus her higher educational advantages are not bring 
used to tiic best purposes- Perhaps a similar criticism, in varying de¬ 
gree ol emphasis, could rightly be made of almost all civilized 
countries: but especially for India this should he a challenge and a 
cause lor critical self- examination on the part of all her higher ed¬ 
ucational Institutions, both public and private, mission and non¬ 
mission. 

Higher Education and Research- In the foregoing discussion of 
higher education in India, there has been no intention of belittling 
the scholarly work being dune at the various universities, colleges, 
and research institutes in the fields of letters and science. In fact, 
along certain lines, notable research of a scholarly nature and with 
practical results is being accomplished by these institutions. For 
example, at the University of Calcutta. Sir C. V. Raman, F. R, 5., 
has made important investigations in the radiation effect when 
transparent substances art illumined front a mercury lamp or other 
suitable sources, through the photographing of the resulting scat 
tend rays h\ means of a spectroscope; and the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, through the different members of 
its staff, has made important discoveries in the diagnosis, control, 
and cure of » number of diseases more or lew peculiar to the Orient, 
such as leprosy, bubonic plague, cholera, kakt-azar, various nuirt- 
tinnal diseases, etc. In face this school is generally considered oneol 
the best of its kind in the world. Under the supervision of CoJ. Me* 
Cartivoit at die Pasteur Instil tite at Coonoor, important investiga¬ 
tions in nutrition have l«en made; and numerous other research 
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agencies are attacking the various problems of the eradication of 
e pi lections, parasitic, and nutritional disease* so common to India 
and that so seriously impede her progress The various provincial 
agricultural departments, the agricultural colleges, the Imperial 
Institutes of Agricultural and Veterinary Research of Pu$a and 
Mukieiar. as well a* some of ihc Christian missions institutes and 
schools of agri-culture, have done valuable work toward prod tiling 
improved strains of wheat, rice, cotton, lentils, etc., and the control 
of diseases and insect pots; and there has gone forward at some of 
these institutions considerable research in the production and main- 
icmnce of better livestock. 

It is to be observed, however, that research has been given 
01 her fields ol interest, Rao Bahadur L. K, Ananthakriihmk Iyer H of 
Calcutta University, and others in recent years, have made impor 
tarn research contributions in anthropology: and since Lord Cur- 
ion'i Vicerujilty, a renewed, interns has been taken in archaeology 
so that considerable archaeological excavation has been made of 
many of the famous prehistoric and ancient a ties, temples, and 
places of learning, especially in die I ml us basin and the hilly region 
west of the Indus. Likewise Important researches are in progress in 
forestry, geology, mathematics, and other specialised subjects pro¬ 
moted by line uni serai ties and research foundation*. 1 * Government, 
In many direct and indirect ways, U encouraging these researches, 
and private foundations and individuals arc assisting with men and 
money. Thus, today many able and devoted scholars, both native 
and foreign, are wrestling with the numerous problems that beset 
Indian social welfare in its various de pan merits, and we may well 
look to the future with considerable optimism as to the ultimate re¬ 
sults. The most important, problem probably connected with this 
research is getting it accepted in practical ways by the teeming 
msMizi who arc v* badly handicapped by illiteracy, superstition and 
conservatism. 

The Elementary Schools. The reader when reflet ling upon the 
apparent Tv low status of Indian elemental y schools, especially as 
Compared with the schooli of Japan and other highly literate coun¬ 
tries. and in the warn ol further basic facts, may be in dined | Q 
seek sometime to crltiriiie. hi fact, there are those who criticise die 
"British overlords" for not providing the masses better educational 
advantages. Others viewing the subject from a different angle are 
inclined to critic ire the apparent stupidity and lack of hunger for 
learning on the pu t of the masse v And yet others commit the error 
of assuming that the illiterate masses have a low Intelligence Quo¬ 
tient Such aMumptfoni are wrong. It is probable that i q |^ ent 
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mental ability the masses of India will show op favorably with any 
other modem country, and one who has taken QtC pains to look 
into the historical backgrounds of Indian illiteracy and Indian 
schools cannot place much store upon an intemperate criticism oi 
the British. The various climatic, racial, and cultural factors that 
hflic made Indian civtUratltm rather unique, are. no doubt. most 
to blame for [best: conditions. But alter viewing the entire educa¬ 
tional background of contemporary Indian society, the sort of life 
imposed by the climate and oilier geographical and social factors, 
and the practical nonliterary sort of education given by other 
agencies, one is made to question the emphasis that some critics 
place upon Lite urgent general need among the masses of literacy, 
per sc: and out is equally inclined to question much of the academ¬ 
ic sort of education so generally imported from western countries. 
To treat this matter adequately would lead one into a greater his¬ 
torical detail than the limits of this chapter would allow. However, 
there are a few matters that wc should present here in order that 
WC may keep a clear and unbiased perspective of Indian educa¬ 
tion. 

In the first place: "Primary schools in the modern sense prob¬ 
ably did not exist in earlier times, but we lifid - - - that schools for 
elementary education did exist at the time of Buddha. {6th Celt' 
tury. ft. C.), who followed the usual customs . . „ and went to the 
vmttltg schools to practice well all figures, writings, calculations . , ■ 
and moral precepts,*' 1 * Not since earlier times, owing to the lack of 
integration between British India and the Free States, a multipli¬ 
city of languages. casit;, and other handicaps, can if be said ihat 
India hav had a national educational system comparable with that 
of many other countries. Until there is developed a greater civil 
and social homogeneity among these diverse dements, if ret-ms 
probable that she can never have such a system. As shown more 
fully later in this chapter, indigenous Indian education always seems 
to have been highly voluntary and deeply religious in it* nature, 
which would seem to make its regimentation on a national basis 
and for utilitarian ends very difficult, in fact, in the earliest times, 
in lieu of formal schools, the head of each family as a tulti per¬ 
formed sacrifices and composed hymns which he transmitted to 
his son. Later when religious ceremonies increased in complexity 
and the literal icrise of the hymns was becoming foreign to the 
people, it became necessary to provide a certain amount of pop¬ 
ular education- Rm this did not proceed on a regimented, nation 
alistic basis, learned Brahmins sometimes retired to the fuKtts Soi 
the study o[ religions subjects and to leach those who joined them 

■■ISu^nte. at rlL. p- *T- 
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for a time; anti travelling scholars made pilgrimages from teacher 
to teacher. There were also established by some of the lings higher 
vchooh for the study of religion and related subjects 13 But such 
education as was offered was not intended for due masses, indtitl¬ 
ing all social classes, though many of these schools, at least in later 
times. w«e expanded by the use of older students in tear lung the 
younger. This cheap system of conducting a school was known as 
the "monitorial system," and was later introduced into England bs 
Andrew ML* 

A* shown elsewhere, Indian education, especially for the past 
two cent uric \ has Ircen the work of Christian missionaries, various 
reform movements supported by "samajes," and public-spirited 
men and women, both native and foreign 7 but Government also, 
in one way or another, has had a part in the enterprise. Though, 
during the early days of the East Judin Company the promotion of 
education w,is not recognized as a function of that company, later 
[Jits company was required, to donate large sums toward provid¬ 
ing papular education. In yci more recent decades, the educational 
historian will note lb at Government in many of the more progres¬ 
sive Indian states and Hr it bit India has made important strides 
toward expanding public education. Backed by such progressive 
organizations as die A)lIndia Women’s Conference, we mav look 
forward with confidence 10 a much more active participation of 
Government in educational affairs in the near future. Yet it must 
he recognized that in spite of all that has been done for popular 
education by Government and oiher agencies, formal schooling to 
a targe degree, has hot reached llic masses." 


A Word of Caution to the Critics. In this connection it 
might be well to sound j note of caution lt> llie critics of Indian 
education, | n fi m place. f s well ro remember that a popular 
system of elementary schools, open to all Hasses and supported by 
the government, is a matter of relatively recent history, even in 
western count ties, 

In the second place* «he reformer, eager to improve ihc educa¬ 
tional status of the mattes, may easily overlook the valuable non- 
literary types of education possessed in some measure by the masses 
thereby ignoring the fact that education and literacy arc not syn- 
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on y mom in meaning or in value. Such reformers, with an eye fixed 
on mum of i he fine cultural heritages of India** past, and the find¬ 
ings of modem sciences as offered by western contemporaries, 
should be led to realize dial much rime and patience will Ire re- 
i]uired io build an adequate modem Indian educational system out 
of ihese two basic materials. The process* evidently* is one of fu¬ 
sion* and may well be measured by the timeless hours o£ Brahmas 
ageless dock- There is plenty of time for so important a task. 

In the third plate, there is a dash in the philosophic of edu¬ 
cation between ihc traditional Indian ideals and the ideals of the 
imported system, A review of the famous Macaulay Minute will 
throw tight on this simarion. lip to the time of the Governor-Gen¬ 
eralship of Lord William Ben Lindt, there had been a long-drawn- 
out controversy between a group which sought to extend oriental 
learning in India by means of the various native languages, and a 
group who urged the teaching of elementary knowledge in the 
vernacular tongues and of the higher branches in English, Hie 
latter itlttauudy won In ISS3* Lord Macaulay, an English stales¬ 
man and scholar of wide reputation, and at that lime Law Member 
of the Executive Council, proposed that English should be the 
medium nf in struct ion in schools obtaining support under the 
East India Company Grant. This pro]X>*al was sanctioned by Lord 
Sentinel* and Sir Charles Wood's famous dispatch of 1S54 deter* 
mined die method and the machinery. Hie dispatch, among a 
number of significant provisions prescribed the following measures: 
(1) The constitution in cadi presidency, * . of a separate depart* 
meut For the adniltii si ration of eduction: (2) the establishment of 
universities in I he presidency tmvns; 0) the provision ol institu¬ 
tions for the training of teachers For all classes nf schools; (4) the 
maintenance of existing Government colleges and high schools, 
and the increase of ihcir number where necessary; (o) ihe increase 
of aEienuon to vernacular schools; and (6) the introduction of a 
system of gran tt-in aid." From that date onward, education in 
India has meant a network of school % colleges, md examination* 
ultimately controlled by Government. Ihc gran tv-in-aid were a 
powerful force toward engrafting this new system on the existing 
Indian education, though, theoretically die *diooU were permitted 
freedom ici develop along the line* nf their own choice. So today 
Indian schools, especially from the high *chooLi upward, arc highly 
Anglicized ImhIi in educational philosophy and administrative pro¬ 
cedure; and while the vernaculars an- the languages used in the 
middle and elementary schools* English is the enmmonest medium 
of instruction in the high school* and colleges. 
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tti the fourth place. □ student of Indian education will need 
to understand the conditions which have given ri^ to the criticism 
ihat Endian education is top-heavy. L c,. pavs relatively too much 
attention to higher education to the neglect of elementary educa¬ 
tion- 'Hie great degree of illiteracy* the small percentage of the 
childhood and youth enrolled in school, and the relatively small 
par capita expenditure on education in India seem to be evidence 
in support of this criticism. This criticism is voiced by Professor 
E F* Oaten of Presidency College, Calcutta, in these words- "The 
State threw (by this minute) its weight on the side of a system 
which gave tlu middle classes funds lot a particular type of schools 
which they desired for their vocational needs and which the Stare 
desired fur its administrative needs, which have no roots whatever 
in Indian culture. All the efforts made since to correct the initial 
biai away from Indian culture, away from mass education, away 
from a reasonable primary educational mtcitt. in favor of a system 
which would base secondary education upon a sound primary edu- 
cai inn system integrated with Indian religion and culture, have 
never been able to restore the balance- The beginning was at the 
top, and Indian education in consequence grew inlo tire top-heavy 
inverted pyramid which it still remain *. 11 This Otp-heavincss seemed 
to have been planned with the idea dim the fruits of advanced edu¬ 
cation would eventually filter down to the masses anil thereby bring 
quicker and more favorable remits than if emphads in funds and eh 
fort were placed on elementary education. That Indian higher edu¬ 
cation is UOl turning out the needed expert leadership may 
self-evident to a critical observer: but under the handicap* of a 
difficult climate* a multiplicity o! languages, and oilier age-old 
hindrances found in custom and caste. it docs not serin to lire 
present writer that the mere shift of emphasis in die use of the 
same amount of money and nthcr facilities 10 the advantage of 
the current elementary education* would necessarily result in much 
improve men i over prevent conditions. Then. too p it dews mi seem 
that literacy* even if It could measurably be attained in terms of 
die numerous local languages and dialects, in view of the lack of 
a common lingua fr*t ica* could add greatly to a national culture 
or Insure a strong national civic unity. Under the rirccrautapees die 
development of a common ffftgun franca, a resusdtat£un of Vcdfe 
culture and tut intcgTntmii with such ffiniribtutoni from other coun¬ 
tries as India may choose to select seem to be primarily the jobs 
fur college-trained Indian scholar*. It would then appear to lie the 
counsel of wisdom to challenge these scholars to practical leadership 
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in the solution nf their nstinnal problems rathitf ilian disUpaic $urii 
meagre higher educational facilities as they now enjoy- Vominatc* 
\\ t when India attaint greau-i democrary in self'govern inertly and 
has had time to look critically into her cuHurai past and into lier 
present problems, she will probably evolve a national educational 
system that will l*e suitable for Indian educational needs as India 
herself may be led to sec these needs. 

Curricula Old and New 

The Curricula of Earlier Tunes. VVe shall, perhaps, gti a dear- 
er idea of the philosophy and the content of Indian education by 
describing her school curricula, oh.I amt nw. In early Indian edu¬ 
cation, a relatively few chosen students had the privileges of formal 
schooling, and this was largely for religions leadership- Later there 
was also a sort of village Hay school to prepare upper caste youth 
for trade and literary pursuits,” 

As to the nature of the educational offerings in earlier times, 
it is of interest to nuie wbat was considered appropriate for the 
voting women of die latter part of the Ancient 1'eriod oi Indian 
History (2000 B, C- to 647 All). According to Mimunder, it con¬ 
sisted of sixty-four arts, including: reading and elocution, versifi¬ 
cation. guessing unseen letters and objects held in the rlosed fist, 
solution of riddles and puzzles, mimicry, sewing, bed-making, orna¬ 
mental cookery, the marking of one's fate with Htiiidal-wnod paste, 
the display of jewelry on the person, |vctT urnery, staining; dyeing 
and coloring the teeth, coiffure, drawing, malting artificial flov.cn, 
jugglery, cock-fighting, nunfighting, dice-playing, leaching parrots 
to talk, assuming various forms, jewel setting, decoration of houses, 
testing metals, gardening, music. eri quelle, dancing, aits of war¬ 
fare. etc." No doubt the education of boys and young men was 
equally practical for the lives they lived in those days, since the 
same anthnrity lists a number of arts and accomplishments deemed 
desirable far men at the time of Buddlia (576 R. C-l - These in¬ 
cluded: leaping, f unning, riding, 1 Mixing, writing, arithmetic gram¬ 
mar. poetry, Vedic glossary, lexicography, phonetics, metre. Yoga, 
logic, political economy, ethics, surgery, knowledge of the cries of 
birds and animali, guessing, divining oilier-;' Thoughts, drama, mus¬ 
ic, song reciting, lac-ornamentation, basket-work, dyeing cloth, 
liming jewels, hair-dressing, pantomime, masquerade, etc. etc.” 

In commenting upon ihc cultural values accruing to students 
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in the ashrams {plates for contemplation and siudy) and village 
schools of ancient India. MtK.ce lists the following on the positive 
side of the ledger: 

L Emphasis was placed upon self-activity. 

2. A friendly and reverent attitude was inculcated toward 
nature. 

S. Emphasis was placed upon cultural subjects such as re¬ 
ligion. philosophy, folk tales, epic poems, racial tradi¬ 
tions. 

4. An intimate affectionate relationship was cultivated be¬ 

tween pupil and teacher. 

5. Abundant time was allowed for meditation upon the 

problems of life and the universe. 

6. A strong religious motive [jcrvaded all the life and thought 

of the school. 

7. A spirit of considerable menial freedom was cultivated 

and the absence of rigid organisation and fixed pro- 
grams was sought so that the pupil's acquiring of knowl¬ 
edge depended to an appreciable extent upon his own 
eagerness for it. 

8. Emphasis was placed upon die formation of desired al¬ 

titudes and ideals, and the development of character. 

9. A high conception of the dignity of manual labor and of 

it* compatibility with intellectual pursuits was devel¬ 
oped, 

10. A belief in a strict self-discipline as an aid in the building 

of character was instilled," 


On the negative side nf ilic ledger, the same author lists the 
following weaknesses of the ancient Hindu ashrams (and schools): 


1 , 

Z 

S. 

4. 


Die development of leaders was made from a higldy se¬ 
ll c led group to be guardians nf ihe existing social order, 
rather than progr cadres and reformers. 

There was a lack of any criticism of soda! and economic 
file and current morality. 

Emphasis was placed upon the ascetic ideal and individ¬ 
ual development rather than upon the social growth 
and progress- 6 


There was a stressing of passive and negative virtues, rath 
er than the socially dynamic ones. 
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8 & 

5* The curriculum was narrow and locaL 

6. There was a failure to motivate manual labor toward edu¬ 

cational ends. 

7. There was the absence of sports and garner and the con¬ 

sequent lO-ifl in physical and social development* 

S. There was the discouragement of healthy, intellectual in¬ 
quiry. honest doubt, and constructive criticism. 

9. There was undue dominaute of die guru (religious teach¬ 

er} resulting from the ha Ifml tutmoriiing was the 
chief method era plac ed in education. 

10. There was a lack ol educational opportunity for the mas- 

ses. 1 " 

In many, jserhaps most. Indian village schools of today these criii- 
rimes, in varying deuces of in tensity r yet hold. Perhaps the great esi 
barrier to the development of a revitalized and democratic; school 
system in Indian villages is the inertia of the people themselves. 
They need to break the shackles of ftaius quo, they need to re 
gain a grasp of the beauty of Vedic culture and io fuse with it the 
spirit and the findings of modem science, and ihey need to gain a 
higher regard for the importance ami die dignity ol human life 
here ami now. The atiaiumeni of such needed change* in attitude 
of die people should lie a clear objective ol Indian education. 

The educational historian has noted thaL the favorable atti¬ 
tude in which die schools of die indent period of Indian history 
were held, waned. A* previously stated, the Medieval Period saw 
the elevation of architecture under die Mogul Kings Ip die neglect 
of literature; and dining this period was ushered lit idol worship, 
the seclusion of women, the caste system, and other changes that 
set Hindu society somewhat apart from the rest of the world even 
clown to the present time. After the end of the reign of die Mogul 
King Aurangmb {1707 A, D.) p and the attendant anarchy and 
misery following it, education passed into rapid decay. It lost touch 
with village life, and the curricula became mechanical and formal, 
emphasising religious subjects and classical writing, both in lan¬ 
guage and com tut. far beyond the ini crest of die people." 

The Curricula ai Later Tunes. At previously noted lit ibis 
chapter, die Modern Period (Middle 18th Century to the present) 
is marked by the educational d¥om of Christian missions and a 
growing interest on die pan uf Government in die development ai 
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educational advantages and □ keen appreciation o£ and cm Hindu 
civilization. 

Now the reader would like to know wliaL modem Indian 
school teach, In answer to this question tve present die Outline of 
the Course ni Study of the Punjab Elctnenurv Schools, as given in 
the Code lor 19! a. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE PUNJAB 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

(Punjab Educational Code* 9 th Edition, Oct. 1915 *) 

Primary School 
(Feu? CtaiHsjH 

rttloria tf 

Cluj [. 

VcmoLutu (L'ldu. Punjab*, or HindiJ _. ^44 j 

Lhe prunet and weitfog duiiom 4lll i w.udt 

Arithmetic _ , , __ t , j ■ 

NbtuLoft u p to m -- - " r - H ^ u ’ 

M u IU p | ted.: u?ri libit* up to IticdO 

^i[RjsJ& fsirdto m idtiins and tutikictiu us iu 10. usmi? 

CGntrclr uhj«lj r 

Nitujc Lewni or Mwiif Ompituscn -__ _ 11 LLLL1 ^ 

Cow, Kuut> cww t feh, tthent bsuier* gum or tic*, limit 

£>f Ewjc.1. and ioui OUttyfiOl li> lx mJccirL 

Stmplr Drill or Organized Gjihia _ _ _ ^ * 11 

Rcccn __ _ _ “ * A 

" »■ * , l, l | • ■ IP ; j 

Ttktil per wetfc . .. .. 201 

CUii II 

VtiriiciiUr (Urdu, Puniibi, op Hindi} . . . m n r 

Hewing the kfa[ and KCOnd mnl ttsdets, 

Wrrusi!|5 uf frwdi imi umeun. 

Arithmetic . .. . .. ^ >i 

Niit^liun up to 100,000 . ^ 1 

Addition and iubrEractiaii 
MuhipIkatHin tables u& to 16* i 6 
MuhipJkitiua. and ilhltiou u|> to 16 
lilcai of -J, i, ij. H (tuneiitc). 

Ckujraphy -. ...__...... | , 

Ditfatrea ERif tg wti o h »ilh jp«ia| <tfeier.ee to the 
Ktiool prtmirei, OrJiml potnij, coitrit M ||« tun, plan 
<if K.JxH>| ami ptjjfgiound, 

Nature Lemons m Manual Ottuparicms _,**, 4 n 

Hcirjc, iiii, buflah> fc lira, <W«v rape^d, curoi’ Mb it 
and fqitr tilhfm P ‘ 

Simple Dili I fir Orglnktd Gunn # . 6 2 k 

RccTm a—-- 6 

Toni pet week --_--- 23 J 

a*» ur, 

Vcmanittr (Urdu, P^jjnbi. of Hindis m **i 

kcadiriif oi third m d fruidi tcAdefi. " .— - n * 
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AnllimCEfC -__--_.... 

Umg division md nmlsiplicaliwL 
Fraakonal tables (tj and If so 20 ), 

Indian idomy l^hlcs, 

Rduflimi memCy. 

Compound addition ^nd subtraction of mcrnri 
Geography 


Fiileidi of 
fcU j 

...12 


G«£^p^bl tcst&s. 

Meaning olid u.^ of * [Hip (map i tiding), 
oi village and dmiici 

Nltatt Lrtwni o: Manual 0£^pa±iani __.._..... 6 

Ot, ribbki, frog* jqjirmL ifuko, mango, qusul p hemp 
ox Hul, 4jxxd£c t imd Jive tilirtu, 

Simple DftU or Organised Game* ........«*«*™ 6 

R^eu .^..., ■■■■■■■ —’■^.. . . ■........ ... -■■■■■i._ 6 


Total per week .... 


ibHiii 4 m In■ Mu j-i ihili lr #4 


i i l l I tHI I H IHH li E—t**-*-""*^ J 

L.Uii IV 

VermruUr (Urdu, Punjabi, or Hindi) —..... 
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Addmifetic —..■Wi»ni,*. ! i ..![.;■■ ; ■ ■■■■ «i 

Compound multiplication .md division of mDoty. 
ilL i jji 32 f i of Length, weight, IlQK. 

Reduction and prune number*, 

H«y J-C-M- xnd HX_M_ 

Vulgar fractions (raduding complex artd ctHltiuLted). 
FtnOiOfilll tables (ip 2| h i| so 10). 

Mj ha rani. (traders figure*) « 
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Mcnmiition —— r . r . 1++ ™. ■ . .. rr ™, 4 

Squat e, rectangular, quadmi yamaitb (pacing). 

f J jr h y ,- , n|r -. t , mi....... li. in-Hr- t. 

The Punjib. tij Tiioght ironi a map 
Natuie 1 rtimn a Drawing or Handwork 


pfryikll dtarattrlisiici M ani truth, a CBmpcriltVc study. 

Paris of plants and fl wen. 

Comparison of vegetables ifowrt* and gsiku. 

Simple Drill or Organised Gantts ... ... 6 
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fi is obvious Lhar tbt children of the clcffidnuirv schools oi the 
Punjab pursue studies very similar in principle* i( not Iiequcnily 
in content, to those pursued by children in the schools of the West, 
A similar examination of secondary school and college curricula, 
with certain adjustments in Indian conditions, mould probably re¬ 
sult in comparable finding. However, in contrast with their ancient 
schools, these mode™ puhSic schools do not teach any formal courses 
in religion, it t icing the policy of Government to hold itself aloof 
tom those religious conflicts that hare been so frequent in Indian 
history. Government is even requiring the so-called 'conscience 
clause tu its grants id mission schools that teach religion. 

While the content of public school offerings, as shown in the 
Punjab outline, may seem quite adequate, many critics of Indian 
schools Oml fault m the methodology of teaching and learning. 

o«t o t icse triiics consider tiio formal govtimmcntal impedin'} 
tuo and too inc&nsMetaie ol the artual educational 

needs of die locality! and they have also very little favorable to say 
about the eiammaitou system which seems to encourage the mem- 
or long Of minor hem a] material often not understood bv the 
students and rarely applicable or applied to the problems that 
so sorely lx-sei present-day village India. Writing in ibis vein Me 
Kcc sa>>, it, some of the backward school*, pupils sit on the floor 
io study and sway back and forth to the rhythm ol a sing-song 

22^“ - p 1 arr,gr3 ^ h a£t<ff l«*«gmph of prescribed 

j £ niEit cet, un ooks are scarce a pupil monitor is put in 
cha gc. He points to letters or words, multiplied facts or simple 
jro denis, and ac the same nme sings out their names in a droning 
wail, afier which the class repeats in unison what he has <aid 
A mehil ei situation of existing methods reveals their tendency to 
deaden and paralyze school life and education because of thrij 

?nl P ™t l Lt V ° n tt mUl u C - * Ed ,hdr ‘^‘filiation regard¬ 

ing subject matter, i|,cir unreality with reference to life and child 

Miloimit,-of pTO |„„. <hcir 

ami dieir extern a IiLy wftli reference to results. Y 

While there is, no doubt, much validity ttt most of the advme 
****** ™ elementary schools, particularly in TS 

villages, tt might be well to note some ol die major handicaps these 
schools face. Dr okott, a first-hand student of Indian schools lists 
the following as difficulties affecting attendance on die part of 
UK? chiltirm ol the masses “ 

L The grinding poverty of the masses makes them unwillinc 
to relinquish the services of their child ten. 


* T l±te. a pT-r 7t+ 7fc 6w tritkls-dia Kit fantef* iwriipn. 
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2. The villagers’ conservatism prejudices them against in- 

novations, and makes them indifferent to schooling, the 
utility of which they question, often with £00d cause, 

3 . The upper classes and castes in the villages ate often not 

only indifferent to the education of these less fortunate 
villagers, but arc actively opposed to it since it h likely 
10 interfere with she unquestioned obedience aiul scr- 
vice that lias been offered by the lowest caaiei through 
the ages. 

4 . The debilitating effects o£ such diseases as malaria anti 

hookworm, poor health, and tlic ravages of epidemics, 
reduce the school enrollment and die percentage of at¬ 
tendance. 

5 . The hamlets and villages in which people live are often <o 

isolated from each other ai to render attendance dif¬ 
ficult during the hottest months ami the monsoons if 
the school* arc located outside the village* where die 
children live. 

§, Until recent years, government officials, hive been daw io 
provide and plan effectively for elementary education 
and to consider equality of opjKjrtnnity (or all , , . , 

7- The resources tliai have been directed to elementary edu¬ 
cation have been instiffidetit for its proper develop 
merit.** 

When we add to these difficulties the fact that village stlmob are 
often hehl nncleT trees nr open shed* where pa^ersby tan stand 
alumi and distract the attention of the students* and that scarcely 
any village icachm have had over nine years of Mihoding, and 
many far ksv." we carl readily see that Indian public '<hm»l edu¬ 
cation. judged by Western standards, has far to go before adequate 
educational opportunity can be offered to the childhood and youth 
of the maiseii. 

In doting this chapter, we wish again (o caution ihc reader* 
and also many enthusiastic Indian reformers, agaimi an overem¬ 
phasis cm Utetat) per fr, and an u udci evaluation of India's own 
cultural heritage and the genius of her people, even though they 
are so largely illiterate. Wc should not be led to think that what 
India needs is western civilization* unalloyed with “Endian culture. 
In this respect all Indian educational critics, both native and for¬ 
eign, need in put on the robe of thoughtfulness and humility. Care¬ 
ful thinkers hold that the West has contributed very little to In- 
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i3ian culture that has leavened he/ material advyntemt.nL Alter 
acknowledging hidin'* indebtedness to western education fur ixia- 
itrial unit political progt™, May hew continues; **\Ve have hardly 
b-l-un to teach her tov io live happily by the fullest and finest of 
het cultural genius and traditions arid hy their adaptation to the 
service of the world/'* 4 I he most iagent and pivotal question that 
one can raise at this paint ja, in terms of ibe entire Vticiar-phy&ical 
matrix in which the masses live and will probably continue to live, 
and in terras of tested age oM practices; What sui t of education do 
ihe masses needs 1 We of the West arc too apt to see rite question of 
Indian education in terras of western theories and practice*, and 
western, tukiirc, rather than in terms of Indian ruUtiral and phys¬ 
ical background and Jr It need** Ultima rely India* own scholars 
and thinkers wilt evolve the best answer to dm question. 


”feU*h** r farms* jit* *, Tt 



Chapter VI 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE 

Introduction 


The General Situation* * At different places in thk hook we 
have referred to the function! ol the village in the life of India, 
and have reported on Iioth the number of village* and theh agricul¬ 
tural nature." 11 is our purpose in this chapter to describe in a 
Utile greater detail tins important social unit that reachbat k in 
the dawn of recorded Indian history and that has persisted with un 
abated influence upon the social, the economic, the political and 
the cultural life of the country. 

These villages, physically, are usually more flusters of tiny mud 
hnu which create but a small indentation on their background ol 
plains* forests* or mountain*. Many oi diem arc so inconspicuous 
ai tq be easily overlooked altogether by people fairly well aecpiaim- 
ed with a locality. Sometimes, especially in the southwestern pan 
of India, these villages are composed of only a few Ianiilies living 
somewhat separated on their several small plots of land; ionic lime* 
fhe villages are larger, having a grraicr coil centra lion ol wealth 
and more social service agencies^ but generally the people of n| t3l 
areas live in consolidated residential groupings on laud utilized 
for residential, subsistence, and sodal purposes. It is estimated that 
the average village ran tains about four hundred inhabitant*. 

These villages, fur ihe mwi part in the interior of the coun¬ 
try, are isolated from ilte outside world. Despite the great improve¬ 
ments in tontinumcadon and transporiaiioii which have taken 
place in recent years, only a small portion of these villages 
either railways or improved highways within several mils of them, 
and the mi must be reached by tough cart-tracks or winding path- 


S-- u r r rtisiurt itn Lb* c«tr mh* th> ct+im** 
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wa>t between fields or through tl>e jungle, over which bullock' 
curt* or oiher primitive means of trace! may go during the season 
when the Hoods permit iravel. As described elsewhere, postal and 
telegraphic cummujiiratiori t'i ilitse remote ^ illagcs is highly limi¬ 
ted and the literacy of the villager-. is negligible, so that the vast 
majority ol India's village population is highly isolated culturally. 
As a resell, the people ate ignorant and socially retarded. Tin? eco¬ 
nomic slap|iot l of villages is of the selUuffidng *.ri, consisting ol 
a combination of agriculture and haml industries in the case of 
certain individuals, and in the case of others, of caste-limited trades 
or occupations. This simple life of the village is mlcrrupud when 
occasionally wandering men and peddlers pais through bringing 
stories of the outer work!, or merchandise for sale, and when goods 
arc exchanged by barter at dm bazaar and the open-air shandy. 
But for many villagers, a Journey to even die nearest town is re 
garded as □ serious adventure to be undertaken only after much 
thought and pnparMioru* Thus ihc typical Indian village com. 
munity is not only wlf-comaincd to a very large degree, but over 
Centu ries of time has tended to keep up the same intricate social 
organization composed of landholders, tenants, agricultural la- 
iHin-r*, artisans ol many kinds, priests, beggars, money lenders, and 
others, each with his dearly defined functions hallowed by tradi¬ 
tion. : 


The Origin o! thp Village, Indian villages, ai perhaps village* 
elsewhere throughout the world, have had many source of origin. 
Authorities differ somewhat upon this matter, but it seems piob- 
abile that ibew villages, historically and culturally, had a composite 
origni including the desire of people for mutual protection against 
outside enemies, a desire of people uf ihc same kinship and rimilyr 
cull urn to live together; and the teaching of experience through 
many kinds u[ undertaking' which has led individuals and clans 
to employ mutual aid in solving die problems ol life, 1 One well 
acquainted with die influence of geographical factors as determm- 
arm 01 men s place of abode and meam of livelihood may note 
imw the Torrid climate, the devastating floods of ihe monsoon, the 
need fur irrigation in semi-desert areas, isolation from large streams 
anti the sca^h^rc, etc have [drilled 10 retard ^mia] progress in inuch 
of India And as in the case of the Mormon settlement nf Utah 
in America, settlement* in the newly irrigated areas of Ihc Punjab 
in India have tended toward the village type of abode. Numerous 
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invasion^ by outside conquering hordes have tended to cause die 
conquered to withdraw unto themselves, thus giving rise, perhaps, 
to both the village mode of life and the caste system. But what¬ 
ever the reason for their original mode of dwelling* history bears 
evidence to the fact that the experience of the peoples who make 
up present-day India proved it advisable to live in village groups, 
as opposed to the isolation of families upon separate sizable hold¬ 
ings of land which has been largely charactemtie of American ru¬ 
ral life. 


Physical Aspects of the Village 

Tho G&nerctl Appearemes o! Oto Village^ Even cn -i country as 

ancient and conservative a* India, there is condderahle variety in 
social customs and in die methods employed in performing the 
tasks o£ tile. There is also considerable variety in house and vil¬ 
lage construction, though it is probable that it is I he similarities 
that will appeal most strongly lo the person who Ita^ travelled ex¬ 
tensively throughout this country. 

The typical Indian village i* an agricultural village employing 
a romhinatinn of scmi-pimeral agriculture, <omnium] living, and 
caste relationships, which wc *ha!l described ai greater length in the 
next chapter. The traveller lo a village ol llui s^rt. if out early in 
the morning* may MX the cows, sheep, goats, and perhaps other 
fii'CAlock gathered from the various family residential units lu be 
herded for the day on the waste lands on the remote outskirts of 
the village. Scarcity of fencing materials, the fragmentation of in* 
dividual holdings ul land, the communal use of muds or the land, 
age-old customs of herding, etc. all have worked toward the prac- 
r Leal nonexistence of fences throughout India, eacepi the folds for 
I he keeping of livestock during the night; even dicn, as we show 
elsewhere, the dwellings of rhe villagers pretty generally serve lb* 
latter purpose. On the immediate outskirts of the village the crops 
arc grown, with once in a while .1 few papaya, plantain (banana) 
or other fruit plants growing within the village, or even within 
courtyards of individual housing units, and over the rmfa of the 
village buildings ofien may be seen growing gourds and other 
climbing plants. 

Varying somewhat with tiic section of country, the village 
prrqtcr. containing lire dwelling* and the shelters for the livestock, 
is nnialh surrounded lw a wall: *o T too. arc the several family resi¬ 
dential units within the village In case it Isa caste village, as is 
customary, the omco&Les may live in a smaller subsidiary walled 
in village somewhat removed from the main village. The village 
wall-s are usually made of mud; hut sometimes cactus, aloes* or 
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other hardy hedge plains may supplement, nr even replace, the 
mud wall. Sometimes die walls of wealthier villager and those 
surrounding the wealthier residences in the villages and a ties, are 
entered by an ornate gateway, on either side of which may be gran¬ 
ite columns artistically consiructed by the village stone masons. 

An inside view of the vill age shows continuous rows oi little 
house*. or wallednn courtyards on either side of narrow streets. Un¬ 
less a public highway passes through the village, the street* are n^ 
iially so narrow am! have so many sharp turns as to make even 
the pacing of bullock cans difficult, Even if a highway passes 
through the village, the erection of sacred *tone in ihe center ol 
the road* or die jtuting out of a village shrine, or the mrrrnhumiv 
filling of ihe highway by livestock* may make ihc passage of an 
amomobile very difficult, ami in many cases impossible. 

Within the courtyards arc found the living quarters of both 
ifie families and their livestock* and an open space lor all kinds of 
work, including the chuthn or oven built for out-door cooking. In 
the smaller villages all the houses may Isc in solid rows, lacing the 
highway or street; or p in other cases, in solid tows facing 2 large 
central space with courtyard behind the houses. In the latter case, 
cattle may be kept in a died attached to the from of the house, or 
m an adjoining hvtildin-. m in the tourlyard behind/ 


Village Hom^s. In order to lie a little more descriptive ami 
concrete in our picture of die family unit dwelling, let us quote 
Dr, WberH description ol an average, "ordinary*' house in the vil¬ 
lage of Karitnpiir in North India; 

*'This house built of miid has one outside door facing east, 
and tills opens into the cattle room which -server as an tuity to the 
house pro|*cr, which contain* an npcu courtyard on which face iwo 
inner rooms. The cmv room and these other two rooms form three 
sides ut the open tour (yard. Itefore the door a heavy stab of wood 
has been set in the earth to serve as a stepping none to due door 
sill when rain fhjod* the path. The door fiLmie is .Vim wood . . . „ 
and the heavy door docs not Jit close enough to prevent the pas¬ 
sage ol small animal*. 

"The cattle room 11 Jong and dark. At rnir end ... is a low 
emtd Teedlng trough built om from the wall; ai the other end are 
piled high branches for lire wood, and beside them a stack of fotb 
dec In the middle on a rope lied the master of the house lie* ill 
with a lever. The packed mud floor is softened by urine where the 
family buffalo stood (luring the night. 


lJ m mthwtm riwrltffci* «f lAfllu vIIUh in %htr PtoreljcTi M 1 ij 3 licij | b rm lrs 
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1 'Through this cattle room a door opens into the family court 
(yard) into which tlie other lwo living rooms opera, and in which 
is located the kitchen and dud ha ... - 11m whole establishment is 
surrounded by a high earthen wait/ - * A further account of Indian 
homes ii given elsewhere in this vohimc> (0 which the reader? it- 
icntian is directed. 

Economic Aspect* of Village Life 

Occupancy of the Land. Land in India, a? in America and 
oilier countries, may be owned and controlled by Individuals* cor¬ 
porations, and die state. "Government/* the "Nizam/* the * J Ru!ing 
Prince/* the "Crown/" or some other tide designasiiiR she state, may 
have jx^cssion of areas of unoccupied lands and may dispose of 
these lands for tile purpose of colonization- Philanthropic individ¬ 
ual^ such as Sir Daniel Hamilton at Go&aba, Christian missions 
*uch as the Irish Presbyterians in the Gujarat, and other agencies 
are promoting the colonization of hinds even today, and are Thus 
endeavoring to transplant needy people or in some cases criminal 
tribes, to ihe soil with the hope of helping them to support them¬ 
selves bv rm.'ans nl ngrirEiltund pursuits/ Private corporations own 
and control vast areas planted to tea, such is arc found In the great 
tea areas of Ceylon, Assam, Burma, and certain Himalayan Moun¬ 
tain regions Private corporations also nwji and control vast fnresi 
and limber areas, coal lands, and lands containing other natural 
resources- Thus the system of land tenure in India exhibits alt non 
every conceivable variation from immense estate? containing thou¬ 
sands of tenants* nr commercial cmerprise* employing large num¬ 
bers of laborers, to minute peasant holdings less than ,in aixe in 
sire. In I his respect India i\ similar to other countries; hut it Is 
die bud connected with the traditional Indian village in which 
we are mo*t interested at present. 

a) Village Holdings. A typical agricultural village, so far as 
land holding h concerned, may comist of one or a combination of 
two or more of the folio wing methods: land held by private in¬ 
dividuals. loud held in commonage by the villagers, and land own¬ 
ed by 3. landlord (zamiudar) # corpora Sion, or the State. While Lhe 
owner ship of the land on which the houses of the village rest, as 
well as the land immediately about the village tie voted to crop 
growing or pasture, may come in whole or in part under one or 
more eombmaciom of ihe above classification, custom* under cer- 

•WWr-r. Wstl TI, Tha 5o*i»l Sp JinlU. M DKIfif'f 
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lain Condi lions grants the villager* a right to occupant}-. Thus 
uniter certain conditions of tenure tor a given number of years, 
laud owners cannot dispossess tenants against their will from the 
occupancy and the use of land for residential and agricultural 
purposes' Some nf the modern reformers, however, protess a belief 
In the desirability of altering law and ctntom so as to facilitate the 
dispossession of tenants in order that land holdings msy be con¬ 
solidated and otherwise made amenable 10 sctencific management; 
bin such reforms, even if ultimately desirable and obtain a bk, 
should come about slowly so as to permit suitable social adjuu- 
menu and to provide a laboratory of ocperience by width the later 
phases oF the experiment may he guided. Those who have a clear 
conception of the Indian philosophy of life and who understand 
the usefulness of the age-old practices levied by experience, will 
be very camions about arguing for reforms in land holding which 
deviate radically from the customs and ihe rules of the past. 

b) Lemd Taxation* We should not pa** site discussion of ihe 
occupant \ of land tv it lion I preveiiiing a brief dhr uvsion of its sig¬ 
nificance to the support of the expenses o i government For ill t 
purpose of taxation, land holding! may be divided into two fairly 
well-defined groups, the /amindiiri and the ryotwarh yet investiga* 
non might reveal Ihe traces of ocher types of taxation. Without 
raising the question of social theory basic to each, we turn to a 
Govern mem of India Report for the definition and the extent of 
the two major systems of taxation. "When the revenue is assessed 
by ihe State nn an individual or community owning considerable 
landed property, and occupying a position analogous Lo dial of a 
landlord, the tenure is known as icirtiindaTi nr "village community*; 
and when it ii assessed on individuals who arc the actual occu¬ 
pants. or are accepted a* representing the occupants, of small hold¬ 
ing s r the ienure is known as tyoinmn. Under either system 
there may he rcni paying HilvttiunEv Z^mlndari tenure may 
Ik? either permanently vented, which means that the land rcv- 
nmc ha* been fixed in perpetuify, or temporarily titled in 
which case dir revenue comes up for revision at certain specified 
periods. Village community and ryoiwari tenures are* as a rule, ien> 
pt>rarilv settled, and the land revenue assessed on (hem b ihin lia¬ 
ble to change from rime to time. In 192&29 the total acreage ol 
ryot war i holdings was 334,598 ,000* of permanmdy settled *cinii>- 
dars or village community holdings. 121,017,000* and of icmpurari- 
ly scLtkxl ramiiidari or village community holdings, 1B£),tl02*000. 
Thw 51 per ceni of the total area was hdd by ryoiwari proprietors. 
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and per cent was held by permanently settled and 30 per emi 
by temporarily settled zamindars/ 

The xummriar i% directly responsible Eft ihe government for 
the collection of tax nit Ism his z&mindari, which in farming areas 
is usually "in kind/ 1 the agreement as to the amount oF agricultur¬ 
al product* to l>c turned over being made between die omintiar 
and his tenants. Thus it is a usual sight for the zaniindar nr hti 
representative fo appear at the threshing floor at harvest time it* 
receive Ills share of the crop. From this share lie passes «m to the 
govern men t a pcrnmtage + and thus the zauimdnr btcofnei a sort 
of govern men i official as well a* a landlord. In the case of the ryoi- 
rvari. the rymspay tax directly i.» govern men e through it* settlement 
fjfliter or someone. however named, who h designated to receive the 
tax. Government ijosstvic* a most complete record ftl all lands, and 
regardless of how small the holdings has each mapped and de¬ 
scribed as to soil-type, tire. etc. For a mure complete account of 
system* of taxation, tariffs, division uf authority between the Cen¬ 
tral Government and the several stales, elc T the reader is referred 
to such important reports as those made fur the use of Parliament 
and other official liodies?* 

Rural Unemployment Rural unemployment h one of the 
most serious economic problems India faces. There are more men 
dinging to the land than arc actually required ie> cultivate it, 
which result* in making the agriculturists 3 needy and dependent 
group. An aspect of this condition h unemployment The majority 
oF cultivators and agricultural laborers have a great deal of spare 
time during which they have little or no opportunities, under pat^ 
ent conditions, for employment l~hc cities, constituting bur a 
tenth of the population, do not furnish a scry large market fur 
food product*, and the farilltie* for producing for foreign market, 
as well as the Facilities fur marketing, have not been sulfidcmh well 
developed to encourage ibt average villager in do more than take 
care of 1 1 is own bare subsistence needs, The tendency tow ard season¬ 
al idleness is especially iharaLteristic of dry areas where there ti 
but one important cropping sca.son a year, and is strengthened by 
iFie semi-pauotal type nt farming prevailing in mudi of India and 
niher age-old folk way* of the jicaple, This spate time varies from 
section to veciion r * b hut it may be assumed as a broad generalizeiun 
thai by far the grcaicr number of cultivators have at least from 
two to four months absolute leisure in the >c<u\ F|t Very few 1 j^eople 
of the agricultural and laboring cIamcs in western countries could 
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alien'd to be idle so long. Yet the average cultivator, even though 
unemployed in hi* vocation for much of the time, may not be al- 
together idle, for Jm leisure hours arc taken up by countless rites 
u.omtany birth, marriage, death, and by numerous fcj- 
jjl aTlJ t,1 , ,ri - A* ,flt ‘ result, long periods of vocational unemplov- 
ntem not only uiriaii the family s income, but increase expenses for 
social activities and encourage the dissipation ol accumulated earn 
mgs through gambling ami litigation. 13 

Village Industries. It i» obvious dint the welfare of Indian 
villages lulls lot less idleness on (he part of the workers, toward 
the end that they may receive a more satisfactory income. The 
saint.' may lie said of many American farmers and other vo- 
cai tonal workers. Among a number of suggestions that have 
been made lor the reduction of idleness is the development of 
village industries, While certain primitive cottage indu stries. 

aspect* id caste-limited trades, or otherwise, have existed in 
Indian villages from early day. down to the present, no very’ 
successful aitcttipL has thus far been made among agriculturists 
to expand the* industries as a form of cooperative enterprise 
W " ! he fx ^ innMi ^ oI a factory system. In recent yean the 
(or the primary purpose of boycotting British 
p"Mv s or political ends, at least in the minds of certain leaders 
, at * the Alin of encouraging village indui tries; hut it is estimated 
Mai not more than ,<M |wr cent of the agriculturists of India are 
l" Hie government through the development of 

industrial and technical schools, the promotion of perimitetic in- 
struct ion. and through research in textile fabrics and other phases 
of industrial arcs, » endeavoring to develop village industries 
throughout the country » as , n add to trnployWmTd imotne- 

" rJaimcci for Slldl eifort in tlte wav of devclopio e 
weaving and bcemalmg. ,ht making of furniture.' >he promorioJ 
of special tomnicrcialired agricultural enterprises, etc but as set 
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gard to the pari-inuc industrial employment of aericulturiso 
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As previously stated but a relatively small fiortlon of India's pop¬ 
ulation is urban. *0 that beyond village consumption, there is 
not a great demand within the country for many of her farm pro¬ 
ducts. Moreover, Indian farm products, either in raw or in manu¬ 
factured fonup or Indian manufactured non'agricultural pro¬ 
ducts produced by part-time farmery if they successfully find ex¬ 
port market^ must in many eases compete both in price and 
quality with goods made by improved technological processes in 
other countries. This calls for a technology of manufacturing, 
merchandising, and business organization, and lor a desire for 
economic profit, which on the whole, has nor heretofore been 
as characteristic of Indian business enterprises as of oilier • min¬ 
ifies with which she would have to compete. Unless site should 
Adopt these aspects of modem btmncsj, it is likely that the ex¬ 
pansion of village industries on any basis would probably not get 
far beyond local sdf-iubsisieni.t needs. In fact many seriously 
question whether it would be possible fa develop Indian village 
industries on a large-scale profit-making basis, But besides these 
difficulties there me the lunitatjutu 10 employment interposed 
by tlte caste system* ami the limitation* to economic demands im¬ 
posed by the simple life of the village, a warm dimate, and age- 
old custom. 

Economic Relations of the City ond th« Village. White 
it must be recognized lhal a combination ol farming and non- 
farm industries by the same individuals in the villages ol India 
has not gone far, and for the most part such as is practiced is 
almost wholly on the subsistence level, there is an industrial de¬ 
velopment that is important- In fact the International Labor 
Office at Geneva recognizes India as out of the eight mn>i im¬ 
portant industrial nations in the workL 11 While, according in the 
1921 Germis, over IE* million people were engaged in indutiry. 
transportation and mining, the vast majority of ihese were en¬ 
gaged in the ancient cajucsrcgulatcd handicraft induitries of the 
villages, Tlte total numbers employed in faclories was only a 
little more than a million and a half; about 800,000 were engaged 
in railway transportation, apart from railway repair ami com 
ftirnaum work; and around 200,000 were employed in the mines 
hut thcM- rc pic--cut only about 1 3 p r ^ent of die entire popula¬ 
tion. 1- Thus the modern factory system, so far as the relative 
number of employees is concerned. occupies but a small plate in 
the economy of the nation as a whole. 
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a) Serial Problems of Industrialisation. The Hut railways 

and factories were established in India nearly three*quarters til 
a tent tin ago, Since that date their growth has been steady, but 
by tto means spectacular. There are. however, several urban 
tenter* where commercialired industry Is concentrated, and in 
connection With tbi*, movement there hate arisen two major con¬ 
dition ^ that we should mention in passing. 

The lint of these conditions is the advene effect of com* 
merdaliwd industry upon the villages in the immediate hinter¬ 
land ol these cities. The machine-made articles, especially doth, 
have been able to compete success lull) with goods made by the 
village handicraft methods Thus, the villagers, if they can raise 
the necessary funds, exhibit a growing desire lor doth made in 
ihe urban mills; and if Swarajist pressure is tint too great, they 
are not inclined io quibble too much as to whether the doth was 
marie in I nkyu, Lancashire, or in stimc: of their own cities such 
sis Nagpur, She lap nr, or Bombay. But the patronage of ttich 
commercial industries is result tug in the dislocation and decay 
o( man; village hunriirralt irad«; and since the modem factory 
system it nut developing fast enough to absorb those thus thrown 

inn ol employ. ihu< is :1 decreasing number of persons s m> 

pjioil by trades and intimities and an increasing number forced 
back ufwn agriculture -is a means of livelihood, This increased 
pressure upon the Land, apparently, is resulting in increasing the 
povcity of Imlhu* 1 * III 


I here has grown out of this Jabur situation an additional 

problem to village social solidarity, ami that is the seasonal migra- 
tion of'village men to the cities. When these village men go to the 
rery, they come into contact with the life and the waw nf the 
city, and upon rheir rcuim i» their native villages relax* what 
they have wen and experienced, and (bus, to a degree, push back 
the intellectual honrom ol their fellow villagers. However their 
absence from their families. if fong extended or oft-rcpeatal ’ tends 
ro weaken family ties and to break down .heir caste relation ships 

III their own villages, Thu, often in rimes of reverses, die dtv 
migrant finds lumsclf outside the pale „f coopered re tuppj 
finished by the family clan and the <^e m , ra iu hi( Efcr 
village. Because of this fact the* migrant, are loath u> give 
entirely the connection* with -heir home villages. The continued 
or repeated nbwnres of v.!1a R e men in rirics rf*, ^ 

«:x raini of -he population, both in the cities and the Villages 
which, according to the view* of some observers, tends to break 
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down the solidarity al iht? home and otherwise contributes toward 
urx laxity. 

The ex leu I of the cityward movement of village labor is not 
fully known, Ejue from certain sea tiered data obtainable, it i* 
sup]jo-ied io he fairly great in some localities. Tills is broadly 
indicated by the following table which shows die sex ratios in 
some oi the leading industrial and commercial centers in the 
years 1921 and 193Id® Rut if lIh: ratio is computed on the age 


SEX RATIO OF THE POPULATION OF CERTAIN CITIES 
OF INDIA. 1921 AND 1931 
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groups from twenty io loriyTive. a greater disparity is observed. 
For example, in Bombay m 1921 iliene were of this agede u'riju ion 
only 420 women Tot each 1000 men, and since practically every 
Indian man of this age may be assumed to he married, iliese 
figures indicate something of the broken family life which exist* 
in that dry. 1 * 

To view these migrations from the dtyV iundpohiL there 
emerge other problem* ol interest Some of these hate already 
Wen alluded to* For example, if the migraiing villagers have 
a new insight into the world outside their villages, h h the i by that 
has given both the impulse and the means fur satisfying their 
curiosity about the outside world; if tex Iixj#ttnes* ivmjHs bum 
tcmpotarily broken homes, the underworld of the city has its con¬ 
tributing share in thU condition; and il the migrating villagers 
do not sever too completely their connect ions with their ancestral 
villages, they can mum to them when unemployment or other 
dimmer overtakes them in ihc dty, thus relieving the thy of the 
expense of doling out charity to them: or. on the other bund, if 
the villagers have completely severed their residential relations 
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with thdr ancestral villages, unemployment or other disaster may 
make them objects of charity upon their adopted city. 

But the dty receives a vast portion of its permanent popu¬ 
lation iv migrant, from outside its limits- The following tahk 
presents Hitt imitating data on ibis point.’ 1 " Some of this cityward 

THE PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION BORN OUTSIDE 
CERTAIN LARGE CITIES, 1921. 
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migrating population, no doubt, caoie from the villages, but it 
i, assumed by students of Indian population movements that most 
of It. perhaps, came directly from smaller cities. The proportion 
• ornitig from each source is somewhat a moot question: hut that 
the cities depend heavily upon smaller centers for such coni* 
para lively small growth in population as they enjoy, cannot be 
doubted. 

There are yet other aspects of this cityward migration that 
need to be mentioned, such as the high death-rates and the slum 
conditions of living to which the migrants are subjected. Urban 
death-rates are uniformly higher ihan those lor the provinces as 
.1 whole in which they are located. I tuw high this urban death- 
rale is, is shown, for example, by the infant mortality rate in 
Bombay in 1921. Out of every lOtift children bom alive that vcjf 
in this dty, 072 did not lire a year; while for families living in 
one-room tenement*, die death rate reached the terrible ratio of 
829 deal hi pet J 000 births.*' That the shun conditions under 
which much of the city population lives is responsible for high 
mortality rates may be presumed from the example of Bombay 
In 1921, b6 per rent of that city's population lived in one-room 
tenements; a Hum of die total population of the city lived in 
single rooms occupied hy sin or mote persons: while 32,000 were 
reported to be living in rooms housing twenty persons or mote 
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each. In AhuwUbftd in 1921, 52 per cent o! the people were 
living in on**o*Mn tenements* while in five wards ol the city 90 
per cent or more of die people were crowded into one-room 
home*,* 5 a striking example of how hide Industries which created 
the modern dties actually provide for the population. It is true 
dial the better residential tecs ion 5 of these great cities arc pro¬ 
vided with die sanitary Equipment usual in similar large cities of 
She West hut the slum parts ol these cities, like most of she vib 
Uges, do not ha%e modern sanitary equipment, so thar, because 
of these lacks, crowding of residence necessarily increases health 
hazards. The government is conscious of these condition** and 
aided by philanthropic individuals, Christian missions, and other 
agencies, is trying to ameliorate 1 II them. Health improvement so¬ 
cieties are being organized, corporations for the erect ion of lietter 
living quarters are being chartered, and other movements arc 
working toward providing industrial employees more sightly and 
mote sanitary places in which to live. 

Village Labor System^ In subsequent chapters we shall give 
the reader sonic insight into Indian larai labor by showing 
women's relation thereto,, die rate uf wages paid, die methods oi 
performing [arm work, die relative efficiency of labor, etc. We 
shall now briefly describe two systems of labor employment which 
reveal the functional relationships existing between the employer 
and employed, and die social status of the employees as well. 

a) Tho Kamm System. One of tiicsc is die Kamm System, 
So far as the writer knows, tins system has not been thoroughly 
studied as to its extent and forms, and as to its social and economic 
results. However, Dr, Warren H, Wilson, in hi* recent researches 
in India, came upon it frequently enough for graphic description, 
and reported it common in Bihar, Orissa, and widely Mulcted 
elsewhere.^ According to Dr. Wilson, the Kamai System is hvwl 
on a form of agreement by which a borrower morigages his liberty 
to the lender ol money and agrees to work without c^fi mnu- 
neration until the debt ^ paid. Sometime* the amount of money 
borrowed may !k“ a sum as %mail as 80 or 40 rupees, but in i crest 
rates, sometimes a* high as 75 per tent and often tom pomtiled, 
combined with rascality on the part of die lender anti ignorance 
on the pari u£ the borrower, often make this system little more 
tliiin a system of slavery. Worst of all, according to custom in 
most sections, die debt, if not paid* is inherited by the kamai's 
amK so that die rising generations arc held in a bondage not of 
their own making. 

I rj p LC9. 
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in order to present this system a little more clearly, we quote 
at length from Dr, Wilson's description. He writes: "The Kamai 
is usually given a house, mu free, or the materials with whir Si 
to build, and about a uxth of an acre of upland which he may 
plow for his own use. Seed is supplied, and he has the use of 
his master's bullocks and implement*, Possibly hr may also re- 
r-i%t a small plot of paddy (rice) land- On days which he will 
br required to work, he will receive a kaiheh/t irsr (scant small 
measure) of common grain, or as much as seers, according to the 
custom of the locality. 'Hiis dole is augmented at certain times 
by lever reward* given to his dependent* for part-time jobs. Al 
harvest time he may receive one Out of 16 or 20 bundles of gutm 
he reaps, . . While some Ikamaisi arc only called to work B t 
the ploughing season, many work perhaps two out of three days 
on an average; oliters again are more or less whole-rime bands- 
tsurti. find day and night at their master’s beck and call/ 1 ®* The 
Kamai System, and the Jajmani System, whose description follows, 
are united by Dr Wilson, “escapes from economic determinism" 
1)1,1 111 another sense they tnay be considered pattern* of sodo- 
econsimic adjumiunt 


b> The Inimani System. Another important system of labor 
%k[d> rxidiit ifi Jrtiiia i% i\w Jajrrjfini System. Fqrtimatrfy, we 
have ai Mod the report of a recent intensive oaNtudy or this 
system by Dr. William H. Wiser, as ii fan it ions today in the vil¬ 
lage of Karimpur in North India . 20 According fo Dr. Wiser die 
Jajmani System i* essentially a service relationship among the 
castrs and other social dements making up the village population, 
wheretn each caste or social element is expected, at mine lime 
during the year, to render a fixes! type of service to some or all 
of the other group. Ihus cadi social group,_bv this we usually 
mean Caste, serves the mher, and Urns becomes a ham-kamemUa 
one who serves): in turn each become, master, or jitimm 
(one who is served). In return for the various services there 
,m- i hv - usi.nnoT agreement pay mens in cash or in kind, made 
daily, montliiy, bi-monlliy, yearly, etc,, depending on the tvne of 
lEniCC * nA 111 P*" ”» die g ( * t d will Of the jajiiiB|t. M 

To OlUsJraie the jajnumi-kam-karnewtsJa relationship fl Utile 
more clearly, we quote again from Dr. Wiser as follows' "The 
carpeulcr during the sowing season must remove and sharpen the 
plow pomts oner or twice a week. During the harvest T must 
keep die sickles sharp and renew handles ai often as demanded 

**n.iit . p. ci. 
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Ke must be ready to repair a tart whenever called upon by a cus 
tomer, or 10 make minor repairs on die customer's house. In 
exchange he receives at each hardest i weruy-dghi |M>unds of grain 
for every plow owned by Ids client . . This service relationship 
is established not only between carpenters and other residents of 
the village, but affects -all caste* Thus the katherworker* the 
mat maker, die washerman, the oil presses the cotton carder, the 
gardener, the water lxrarer p the shepherd, the tailor, the barber, the 
priest, the hard, each working within the limits ot his own voca¬ 
tion as determined by caste and custom, performs the functions 
of his vocation for ibe Ixrncfit of all iher other castes, with certain 
exceptions depending open caste rules governing specific cases 
of tervitr. Even “kam^tarfievralai who liavtr no special rights, if 
in need of food, can come, hath jhork*, and be certain of receiving 
some grain - , * by gleaning in the field or at the threshing floor. 
In the subconscious mind of the good Hindu there is always the 
thought, "a giver of grain (receives) eternal life" (Laws of Mann 
IV; 232) /■=• 

Thus this ancient system recognizes the claims of ihe different 
occupational groups to a share of the earning id the village as a 
whole, provides a prat tit*! means of economic security, recognizes 
a common responsibility, even if tljc- various canes are not socially 
ct^ua!. and provides for ihc suppon of delinquents and defective*. 
It is true ihat these relationship* are not symmetrical, L c., do not 
bear democratically upon all castes in equal manner and degree: 
it is true that the services demanded of very low caster and our 
castes arc. according to western standards, menial and degrading; 
it is true that this relationship works toward* extreme conserve 
tism; and it te further true that within this system these is a scrh 
ous lack of seH-deierminaEjon; but in a country beset by so many 
difficulties as are the villager ol India, the jajmam System* and 
the Krmoi System previously described. have many virtues, k even 
seems probable that western countries character bed by an extreme 
individualism might study with profit the sodchecunonitc organi- 
imton of Indian village*, specially a- illustrated by the jajmflni 
system Surely its recognition of group allegiance and group soli* 
darky* and its provision* for ficace. security, and contentment, 
should have a challenging meaning for the ninside world. 
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Social Atpectt oj Village Life 


After examining certain of the physical and economic aspect* 
of Indian village*. we need in mm the spotlight upon their social 
a.',|ici m well. After all, it is the people in their social practices 
and relationships tJusi interest us most. However, we need to re* 
fleet that in discussing the physical and the economic phases of 
village life as presented in the other chapters of this book, wc have 
also, at least by indirection, discussed the social and the cultural 
phaits as well; for under Hindu philoviyliy there is a logical in¬ 
tegration of all phases of life. Thus, the division of our treat¬ 
ment of these topis s U bases! more on convenience than logic. We 
shall then view the vi ial aspects multi the following headings: 
village health, village recreation, village education, the caste sys¬ 
tem, the family, and social factors influencing agriculture. Some 
of these art so important as to call for a separate chapter each. 

Village Health, Ncfll, a close student a| Indian affairs, 
states that the greatest him I ranees to the soda! welfare of this 
country arc disease, drink, and debt, all of which may Ik- largely 
overcome by the villagers themselves if they will. As to the ex¬ 
tent of illness, he estimates that a third of the population is suf¬ 
fering ill-health, m varying degrees, all the time™ likewise. Jit. 
Macnkoi, formerly, for a number of years. Secretary t.f the 
National Christian Omncil of India. Burma, and Ceylon, quoting 
from the Report nf the British Health Department, estimate- that 
1,000.00b deaths occur annually in India from malaria alone; and 
quoting further From the All-India Conference of Medical Re* 
veatrh (J92-1-25) Jit estimate that the loss of efficiency of the 
average person from preventable malnutrition and disease is not 
less than 20 per ceul.” the buhrinlc plague. malaria,\holcra, 
smallpox and dysentery sir major .leaih- dealing diseases which, in 
the aggregate, destrov mil horn of people annual Iv. and j n die 
case of epidemic, destroy multiplied millions. Hookworm an 
internal parasite, infests the entire population in some section! 
and cither makes them too languid and weak for sustained labor 
or wholly incapacitates them. Kaha/nr, a fever caused by 3 nra- 
toeoal parasite. 31st* takes a heavy toll in jLinns in certain paru 
of the country, while skin disease*, eye troubles, leprosy am | manv 
other ailments are widc-flimg among village and diy popular ions 
all the time. 

Thrwr discouraging condition* arc due largely to the ignorance 
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of the people at large, their slavish adherence 10 custom, and their 
resignation to fate (AaTTUfi or Kiirnct). The elementary faeii of 
preventive medicine have never penetrated the minds of the 
average villagers, so that, if not heavily quarantined, they continue 
ro dip vessels from cholera-polluted homed into the common vil¬ 
lage wells and thereby effectually spread that terrible disease. 
Others suffering from guinea worm wade with hare feet into the 
reservoir of village drinking water and thereby spread this trouble 
some parasitic disease. Yet others suffering with smallpox are 
carried to the smallpox shrine to propitiate the Unger of that par¬ 
ticular evil spirit which w presumed iti reside there, and thereby 
effectually spread this disease throughout the village* The giving 
of opium to babies by mothers engaged in manual labor, the 
Overcrowding of Jiving quarters in mans juimdamily home*, the 
housing of Livestock in the Lundies 1 living quarters, malnutrition, 
and general inadequate village sanitary conditions, promote die 
ravage* of ill-health. As to the latter, Saunders draws a vivid 
picture of villages in South India* He writes: “They are for the 
most pari a mass of houses, rattle-sheds, straw stacks, sheep, goat3 r 
pigs* dogs and fowls all huddled together and trying to live to¬ 
gether. The lanes and alley-ways are narrow and crooked and 
are the only outlets fur sewage which pollute* die air and invites 
the germs of disease, ... No ground is left for wells or I air lira or 
open spaces [nr i ccrcai ton/'*■ The Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture also supports this gentry! point of view in these words: 
'Sanitation, in any accepted sense is practically non-existent* so 
that a great many of the first principles of health, and disease 
prevention^ remain to be learned and practiced by the masses of 
village of India. '” However* the Punjab recently created a new de 
partment of government for the ptirpovt of promoting general vil¬ 
lage improvement* anti other governments have taken steps dr rot^ 
template taking steps to follow suit. More will Jx said about this 
in a subsequent chapter. 

The improvement of health conditions j* one of the major 
tasks of these new governmental departments but even govern¬ 
ment, however solirjinu* ol the welfare of its people* can ttdt go 
forward in ■axial reform very much faster fli;tn the masses are 
willing to go. We are cunviiamed id t cine nil icr dial norJiwitliiiaml- 
itig die valiant effort toward village improvement uf such excellent 
public off iria^ M E. L. Brayne* fnrmeriy o! Gutgaon* and in spite ul 
the leaching of micutin school* and the work of trmimn and pub 
lie hospitals and dispensaries for a long number of years, die health 
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conditions of Indian villages arc generally very had. Except when 
epidemics arc rampant, there seems (o be generally hut little eon- 
fern among the villagers for tong-ierm economic or sanitary plan¬ 
ning. 

This feeling of non-concern is strengthened by a philosophy 
(»1 life which, actotditig to tlte opinions uf tourc scholars, main* 
tains a favorable attitude toward death. Di. Wilson reflects this 
point of view dramatically in Lhesc words "Thert is the social 
pattern of the philosophic view of death, . . The Indian villager, 
a> indeed all Indian society, has a cheerful welcome for the 
thought of death. .. How strong is litis contrast to that ol our own 
American population, who are under obligation to maintain a 
standard ol living, and therefore have no patience with dying. We 
exclude death from our thoughts, give it no place in our social 
philosophy, do not acknowledge the social value of death, and 
have almost tntilllcd it in the ad minis era iron of our Protestor! L 
religions."" Even though some students ol Indian society might 
founder this statement ..l Indian altitudes toward death as a liulc 
I.KT Strong, lew will likely <| notion Dr. Wilson's major theme, 
namely, that Indian society is dominated primarily by values ol a 
philosophical ami a religious nature, rather than by values of an 
ciiifiOtuic nature. Evidently, a pliih.^iphy ol life that makes ol 
death a wchoiru: experiemr, 111 dial minimize-- economic values, 
would nut plait a vciy great itoii upm laigt fortunes nor moil 
the economic activities and disciplined Kbit aims required lor the 

SUlLiSStllg oi wcJilii. 

ViSiago fiocfeotion. In turning; ihc spotlight of inquiry 
upon the rcfiQiifinul life of Ind^a,. ive should make ^ fcitf intro- 
titletory observations. In the first place «c should recall other 
accounts in this hook of how recreation and social intercourse are 
promoted through the market place, the nala, die pilgrimage, die 
festival, the law util, the swaraj movement, cheap railway trans- 
poi isiiuti, etc. In the next plate we should [joint out that Indian 
village recreation is not so commercialitwl a , our TCCreattor , ( nor 
does ft rank with our football and prize fights as 10 rigor -\nd 
furthermore, we should recall that Hie recreation ol India at least 
in many imporiant respects. Ls tpmc different from that current 
m our own country, not only as to kind, but as u> amount. These 
facts will emerge as wc proceed with the account. 

As yet T moving picture* have not (leuetraitd the villages to 
any appreciable exlcnt. so that the great mass ol ihe vilbgc ponu 
lanoiv has not come into contact with this form of amusement 
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and education. A remmed missionary to India, in remarking 
upon the small place of the moving picture in village recreation, 
declares, "The level of Hollywood pictures sent to huha makes 
■ >nt say. Thank HeavenT In fart, moving picture* ai a form 
of amusement are confined largely to the < ities; hut even there 
tiiey are not common. Dr. Cmsey reported only twenty-one 
moving picitirc theatre* in the city of Bombay al the lime of his 
investigation in 1930, and Calcutta had but twenty -three. Only 
a lew of the*? had talking picture-!. 31 However, Government and 
the Christian missiorn make considerable use of itercoptkoTi slides 
in the presen la i ion of their ed neat tonal program* among the vil¬ 
lage*. What has been said of die moving pit uu'f ran ako Iw 
said of the radio and many oilier commercialized forms of emer- 
lainmcut characteristic of most western countries. 

Otie of the most common forms of recreaiion among the vil¬ 
lages is some form of music, or music and dancing combined. Many 
a night* in his travels among the villages of India, tbe writer has 
listened for hours to the rhythmical i humping of die -1 ho3.sk 
(drum) accompanied by cymbaK a harmonium^ and perhaps 
some sort of stringed instrument. Usually i singer* in a high-pitched 
voiee f could he heard tinging «i nmnlrr uf bars to be joined by 
a cboius* alt accompanied by the “bajanat*' nr orchestra. Those 
that wq have seen thus engaged in music were almost always 
seated in dsw formation with folded legs, cm die floor. 

The writer had the opportunity ol witnessing a guy an sabbhfi 
among a tribe of Biliis in western India. Th is, evidently* is some¬ 
what diflcrem from ihe sort of music just described. This par¬ 
ticular guy on sab him consisted of two boys seated on tht? floor, 
one thumping a dJiolak and the other bearing together iwo small 
cymbals. One id so sang a solo part to be joined at intervals by 
(he chorus. A group of twelve or fifteen tuber boys formed a circle 
around the xwo boys thm seated on die floor. They had in rath 
hand a sort of initrumeni which in star ami drape, at a distance* 
looked very much like a roller skate. Each of these hand instru¬ 
ments had a number of metallic discs that raided and sounded 
very much like a tambourine when shaken. These boy* would 
dance forward and backward, shaking die instruments m iheir 
hands, then turn completely around, bending (heir bodies to the 
rhy thm and tirelessly working themselves almost into a Itcniy. 
The crowd, including a few women, sal on the floor around the 
walls of die loom, and took no part other than that of interested 
onlookers. The missionary who accompanied us said these boys 
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would keep up this performance practically the whole night. 

hi giving a rather complete account of die (urtu* of recre¬ 
ation employed by the people of a North Indian village, Dr. Wiser 
jays that song, individual dancing drama, wrestling and games 
arc engaged in by the si I lagers themselves, and that on occasions 
visiting acrobatic troupes, animal trainers, snake charmers, and 
singers visit the village .- 4 Also Mukerji, its writing of recreation 
in another village in northern India. descrilKS the training and 
the flying of pigeons, very much as dog-racing is conducted in 
certain western countries, and mentions heet-kett, a primitive 
game involving considerable running, and ihntta goali , a game 
involving the hitting of a short piece of wood on the ground by 
a lunger stick in the hand, 1 * However, die caste system seems to 
allocate the torm of entertainment somewhat to Certain groups, 
for Dr. Wiser observes that: "The best singers of die village gather 
from lime Hi time at the house of one of the Sunars, a caste of 
goldsmiths":” and he aba state* that the dramatists ol the vil¬ 
lage are the Kafisrs, q caste of water beaters, who [icrft'irm chiefly 
for iheir own entertainment at weddings anti oilier holiday occa 
sinus, ihough other tasies often join in. As to the quajiiv of 
■hesc dratti.uk performances. Dr Wi*i further nhxjvtw ihai :u 
carried on in the village- nf Karimpur, they are often entertaining, 
though a dramatic eriiie would probably consider them horseplay. 
On a rare occasion, he continues, a visiting Wedding parts may 
bring in enter tainer s from outside the village, and a dramatic 
group from the dry sometimes perform! Krishna plays in a tent 
in a nearby largei village; and recently, even moving pictures have 
been added to the tent show* during die lair at this neighboring 
village. 

Thai Indian dramatic art. at its beni, it isalfy fair nr). canncsl 
be denied. Only recently 1 day Shan Kai brought a troup of inter 
pretative dancers and musicians to America, and regardless of 
trhrrt their enter tammoni was given, it almost universally won the 
approval ol the most exacting dramatic allies,** Otic critic, in 
expressing himself generally favorable to die dance* and the ac¬ 
companying music, observed that in some of the newer themes 
the performer* were not at their best, bur com tinted: "h Wl! the 
older items that won the favor of (he audience in every case ami 
three ol them hail us be repeated wholly ot in part. These were 
Imlra; Dance ol die Humeri and Aura Puja . , Kanak-Um's 
Canga Pup was lovely a* ever, and the long Tan Area Nrfuya j s 
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unfailingly fascinating. The Devil Dance, m which the Monkey 
King and the Chief of the Demons wage warfare; Simkie*i lyrical 
Spring Dance; the Snake Charmer of Shan'Kar; and the Peasant 
Dance of Slmn-Kat and Simkie, were other dances froni the old 
repertoire. . . To menu if not all in the auditorium, the perform* 
anct shed new light on the art of the dance. Eased on the ancient 
dances of India, Iiis choreography follows a pattern, the forma! 
symbolism of which has few, if any. counterpart* in the dances of 
the West. . + * It also lent insight into the fomai beauties ol an 
ancient civilization ” w 

Village Education. In a previous chapter devoted entirely 
to the schools of India, and elsewhere, we have given an account 
of the school* and colleges of India and the various handicap* 
that stand in die wav of educational progress We have also 
spoken of the systems of communication, and the work of die 
mail runner, the village reader, the returned traveller from the 
city* etc In this section of out discussion of the social aspects of 
Indian village life, it will be our aim to round out our account oi 
education by presenting certain important idea* and factors that 
have not thus far been emphasized- 

One point that should be emphasized here is the fact that 
the Indian family and die Indian caste extend to thdr younger 
members a most valuable vocational education by the apprentice* 
ship plan. When one read* Muktrji's account of Ghond the 
Hunter, Had the Jungle Lad> Gay Neck, and Kari the Elephant, 
he is made to realize ihe cost fund of nature lore that is trans¬ 
mitted by local groups to their young and that is at once most 
in I cresting and also most valuable vocation ally for those castes who 
make their living principally by him ting. The reader of such 
stories will also gain an excellent knowledge of the folklore and 
the philosophy ol religion that perittcau* the whole social and cul¬ 
tural structure of village life in India today, The understanding 
expert agriculturist can .see in the work of the Mali (florin), the 
Kaihhi (vegetable grower). the Lodlia (rice grower) r not only 
expert knowledge, but also the mastery al line arts in then re¬ 
spective field* which (lave been handed down for ages from lather 
to son in these caste occupations- The same may be said of the 
vocal ions of the mat-makers, the barbers, the trades men. the 
jewelers, the soldiers* the genealogists, the bard*, the priests, and 
others- While This system of apprenticeship education is caste- 
limited. and hence docs not Facilitate vocational adjustments 
through the passing oF employee?! froni one type of job io number. 
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it docs give to cadi ion a sound training on the doing level. Thin 
u costly ami a more or lev. artific L.il system of vocational school, 
i> no i greatly needed, mi tier caste < onditinns, to give the rising gen 
cratiun Uie mastery of vocations so ihm the rising generation 
' learns as ir earns." 


1 here is another source o( village education that Deeds to be 
recognized, and that is the education in religion, literature, and 
philosophy transmitted by die village priest. Besides being a 
shepherd to his people, a comforter to the sorrowing, and a 
mniilder of public opinion, the priest h also a philosopher, a 
spiritual guide anti an instructor in many fields of intellectual 
interest in fact, the intense religious nature of Indian pcxmles, 
whether they be Buddhist, Mohammedan. Hindu, or Christian, 
m-ikt-i the "Man of God" in their midst one who isgrcallv respctied 
and honored. I lm> a inan <■! great piety, learning, aud purity 
is not wholly without honor in his own country. 


The educational and the spiritual services rendered by the 
priesthood to the villages of India are exemplified by Mukcrjt in 
an account of a village ol North India. Here "Radja'. the priest, 
occupied the priestly office held by his atKCslurs for ten centuries. 
The village temple, built of concrete and none, wav adjacent to 
his own living quarters built of tile saute substantial inalcfial. In 
the courtyard of the temple, surrounded bv a high wall, the priest 
every night read to his assembled people the Holy Scriptures and 
explained Iheir spiritual meaning and pe*ii c beamy to throe 
reverently gathered in his presence, while the scream of a tiger ., r 
the trumpeting of a wild elephant would break the stillness of 
iht night in till outlying jungle 10 The same author jxirlrsyj how 
in another village the priest rendered social temporal and spirit¬ 
ual at(l io voitif of Ins ' parishioners" who were troubled hv the 
destructive visits of a ferocious wild buffalo. This animal had 
feasted on the traps of village not fir bom the Lanutrery nr 
tern pic and dwelling place of the Buddhist Lama who presided 
there, and had killed two people who were returning home from 
a meeting of the village elder, held at the communal threshing 
□our A deputation from thii stricken village sought the aid »[ 
the Lain a. tojile end that through prayer and exorcism he might 
destroy He beau I he holy man promised the deputation that 
he would use iuch means a> would result in the death of Hi, 
mundetous animal within iwcnty-fom hour*, and dismissed (hem 
with the benediction and warning, "Go l.mn, in peace, O beloved 
ones of Infinite Compassion. Your prayert will be answered Do 
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rim Tcmutt out of doors after nightfall. Stay home and mediate 
on j»cace and courage." 0 That the prayer id. this particular case 
was answered* is shown by the Fact that ihr Lama, an expert hunts¬ 
man P and a helper also expert in hunting and jungle lore* went 
out that very night to day the beast, and by the aid of lassoes 
dropped from die branches of a tree overhanging the path of the 
buffalo* and a bundle of old clothes placed let the buffalo's path 
under the lice to anger the animal. the beast was craftily en- 
i rapped* leading ultimately ici his death by the thrust of a great 
hunting knife 

Another important fact to note in relation to the cultural 
life of Indian villages h that the vast amount of Folklore nature 
lore, and philosophical development accumulated throughout die 
past ages* makes India unique among contemporary fxoples. Con¬ 
sequently wc look to this country for a creative imagination, a 
richness of ideas, and a detachment From economic affairs that i$ 
needed for the creation of gTeat art. Thus* in literature India has 
presented to the world the Kamayana and the Mahabharata* con¬ 
sidered by competent authority as two of the great epic poems of 
all time: in architecture she ha* given us the Taj Mahal and many 
Famous temples that rival the best ever produced by classical 
Greece and Rome; and through hsrr village organisation* her caste 
system, her family life* and her philosophy of life, though they 
have certain obvious imperfections* she is showing the West a 
method of escape from materialism. 

In detiRtiis crating this method of escape through various forms 
of cooperative effort and Social relationships in the affairs of the 
daily HFe oF the village. Indian society probably has something of 
value to ofler the West. The West, living for ihv most pan in 3 
temperate climate which may become very cold In winter* may not 
find it desirable to ropy literally many of ihc folkways ol Indian 
life, but it may welt ponder sym pat helically the spirii behind these 
folkways Especially the western reformer* burning with zeal So 
make over Indian social life along occidental patterns, is urged 
first* in u spirit of humility usirl patient inquiry* to leant die 
values of the existing social order of the villages and what it is 
in Indian sexiery that hi±> given it longevity anti Mobility lor 
thousands of years* while other rolled pnqgrcfsive civ Miration* 
have ariien* enjoyed for a time a heyday of success. then passed 
into oblivion. He may then discover that lie lias much of value 
to letirn f as well as to leach; and the results of hi* subsequent 
efforts will probably prove sounder pedagogical!?. a* well as more 
fruitful and mure latMyiiig 10 ail concerned. 
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Chapter VII 


THE INDIAN CASTE SYSTEM 


Ihc student nf Indian society cannot help being impressed 
with the rule played by the caste system, The social atul the 
economic organization of village life, marriage, worship, and 
other aspects of Indian civilization, in various direct and indirect 
ways, are organically and logically tied up with the caste system. 
Thus, in order to understand almost any phase of contemporary 
Indian tile, one must gain at least some knowledge of this age- 
old soatjreligious system. 


A General Description of the Caste System 

Definition and General Backgrounds. The Indian caste jyv 
tern cannot be adequately described or evaluated in a few brief 
statements, nor can its place in the contemporary social order be 
rightly sensed unless one has taken time and pains to see it in 
action and to make of it a life study. However, certain aspect* 
of the system need to he described here, in order that one of our 
most important interpretative spotlights may be turned upon the 
social culture of this great country, 

A caste, as found in India, Ls defined as an cndqgnmous group 
nr collection of endogamdus groups, i. c „ those who marry within 
teriatn specific limits, bearing a common name, whose members 
follow traditionally a single occupninn or certain co-natc octu- 
pantms. who have by fact or fiction a common origin and are 
generally deemed to form a homogeneous unit. 1 Anti outside ilic 
pale of caste arc homeless ascetics who have chosen a life „[ w |g. 
negation, and by doing <o hast; abandoned all earthly lie* As 
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begging holy men. they wander from place to plate, so me Limes 
living in colonics almost On a level with the brals of the jungle. 
They art recruited from all classes, "from the King down to the 
barber. 8 ' 

It is obvious 10 students of the caste system in India that 
beside ihe socio-tuburai and the economic dements entering into 
the definition of caste, there are also religious dements as welt 
For example, the belief that taste distinctions and status are di¬ 
vinely appointed, hence are just, and that through the divinely 
appointed schemes- of transmigration of the soul and dharma man 
may ultimately attain perlectiom arc basic concepts of caste. To 
illustrate, it h assumed that through a person's actions in one of 
a succession of incarnations or sSates of existence, his fate is de¬ 
rided as to the next, fa be mote specific; ‘Tilt: caste into which 
a man is born in this life is the just reward of Im actions in a 
previous birrh. I! when he is boni again into she world he would 
be bom into a higher taut, he must merit it h\ exact jierforinaiKC 
of his dharma or caste duty. He must not fall below it, neither 
mi) he presume, two if he h but a sweeper, to rise above ii." a 
Fhe printipie of social disiimtion based upon caste stratification 
iv also fttogniied by die Laws of Mami (1:9ft) and other sacred 
literature. 1 and it traditionally * *up[mru*d by a rigid application 
of custom, Even though the definition of caste, such as we have 
given here, is largely applicable to modem India, h is subject to 
many qualification* which arc noted, in part, ia the following 

page* . , , 

ft would lie difficult 10 trace satisfactorily the- origin ol the 
caste system in India. In Chapter Two of this book were given 
certain hint* as to is* probable origin; but, historically, it it 
assumed by mont scholars of oriental peoples that the caste system 
hi its ituxtem sense probably did not exist in ancient India. Ac¬ 
cording to Msurumder. it was in the Medieval Period of Indian 
history, which began with she fall of the Kingdom of Harsha (&47 
A. Di), that a number of ftocin-rulmral characteristics, including 
ra^te, were ushered in which even today murk off Hindu MHiety 
somewhat from the re*i of the < iviUicd world. 1 However, there 
seems to be but little knowledge available upon this matter in 
pre-Aryan times. Is was nos until the Vcdic-Arya period, about 
I2U0 B. (■, that any records were avail aide. Some of the early 
hymns of the Rig-Veda give an account ol Invaders, presenting 
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some notions of social distinction as to their chieftains and no¬ 
bility. and as to the feudal arrangements between dans and tribes. 
The account of the formation of social strata given there ex¬ 
plain* what was probably die beginning of the caste system. In 
the latest \ edic literature die Brahmin is recognized as the head 
of The social order; and alter the Vcdtc period, near the beginning 
of the Christian cm. the Laws of Mann were compiled The latter 
recognized and gave status to four social classes: the Brahmins, 
the Kihatriya*, ihe Vanyas. and Hie Sudras.* The first three of 
these ate designated by the Hindus as the (wire-torn. The Laws 
of Manu also give, by indirection, an idea of how new castes are 
formed, for Ihcy state that while the ideal spouse of a man is a 
bride of his own caste (endogamy), marriage to a woman of a 
caste below his own (hypcigamy) is an offense chat in some cases 
would diminish the son's share in the inheritance, and under 
certain other circumstances is an unpardonable sin disinheriting 
the children altogether and relegating them to a degraded caste,* 
Therefore we infer that the intermarriage of taste* has been a 
major source of ihe formation of new castes, though migration, 
change of occupation, change in social practice, change due to 
pollution, change due rn inn-eased prosperity, change due to strife, 
change clue to religion, etc., ate also factors that work toward the 
multiplication of casta, seemingly without end. A section of a 
caste emec split off does nnt rejoin the original caste, nor doe* it 
coalesce with others to form larger communities of the same 
Character. However, as to the latter, some authorities seem to dis- 
agree somewhat. Even today new castes and sub-castes are be in 2 
formed, so 1 hat it is estimated that there are from 2,000 to 2 5TO 
caste and sub castes in India/ These facta luring upon easie 
format™ indicate that in a limited, special sense, caste* are not 

*°. *%™ r ' n , thcir ™"<™J over individual* as the casual observer 
migii! think. 


What Makes Canto, We have already presented some idea* 
as 10 the probable historical origin* of caste; wc have also Mated 
that one geu into a given caste by birth, though lie may j 3[ „ 
through the infraction of caste rule*, become degraded; and we 
have sard rhai according to orthodox Hindu religion* philosophy, 
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die only way a lower caste man can move upward m die eaatc 
scale is through a com hi nation of lUiarma, death, and tfin carna¬ 
tion. 

At this juncture it may he well to point out a little more 
deafly what sets one caste off socially from another. This ivc shall 
da by describing die six most important distinguishing diaracleris- 
tics or social pranks that make caste, nnct an individual is bam 
into a caste group. ~Ihese are: legmentatioit ol society, hicr^fdiv, 
restrictions on caring and social intercourse, civil and religious dis¬ 
abilities and privileges, restrictions of choice in occupation, and 
restrictions in marriage. There art Other dbtmgui siting charac¬ 
teristics, as one nut) easily note in reading such revealing works 
as Thurston and Rangadiari's Castes and Tribes of Southern 
India; Russell and Lai 5 The Tribes and Castc* of die Central 
provirices of India; Rivers' The Todas; Churye’s Castes and Race 
in India, etc. 

ct) Segmentation, Hierarchy, Vacation* In order to illustrate 
the segmentation ol society, hierarchy, rotrkdons as to vocation, 
and to a limited extern other distinguishing characteristics of die 
caste system* we present an actual case described by Dr Wi*er in 
a village in North India/ The castes found here, In a descending 
sequence from the bightsi. to the lowest, together widi their voca¬ 
tions* arc classified by Dr. Wiser as follows: 


Brahmin 
and related 

Kshatriya 
ami rclaEcd 


SucLra 

and related 


(Brahmin, priest and teacher 
(Bhat, family bard and genealogist 

(Kyasih, accountant 
(Sunar, goldsmith 

(Mali, florist 

(Eachhi, vegetable grower 
(Lod ha. rice grower 
(Baxhai, carpenter 
(Lohar* Iron-smidiy 
(Nat, barber 
(Kahar, water ta-arer 
(Gad aiiya. shepherd 
(Bharbiiimja. grain parchcr 
{Darri, seamstcr 
(Kumhar* potter 
(Mahajan, tradesman 
(Tdi* oil presstr 
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Out-easie* (Dhobi, washerman 

(Dhanuk, mac maker 
( Cham aTi leather worker 
(Bhangi. sweeper and cesspool cleaner 
(Fakir, hereditary Mohammedan beggar 
(M miliar, Mohammedan glass Itanglc 
seller 

(Dhuna, Mohammedan cotton carder 
(Tawail, Mohammedan dancing girl 


In this classification Dr. Wiser docs not designate any of these 
castes as belonging to the Vaisya, or second large division of castes 
below the Br alt min, composed of merchants and tradesmen, 
though we rather suspect (hat the Mahajans and possibly a tew 
other castes of this particular village may beluiig to that division. 
However, Dr Wiser correctly points out that while all in this list 
arc separate castes so far as occupation is concerned, in a religious 
sense all can hardly be termed castes; for example, ihe Eihuugi*, 
who often are Christians, and those holding to Mohammedanism 
who theoretically do not form castes, since Ore Koran docs tun tc 
cognize such social distinctions. Further more, tlvc reader may re¬ 
call that Christianity, making its gains mostly in the out caste group, 
in reality, at least in many sections, has formed a new caste, the 
Christian caste. According to the belief of some, there arc in some 
sections of the country caste distinctions even in the Christian 
church itself. We may also recall that Mohammedanism in India 
lias become tainted with both the caste system and ihe indigenous 
religion* ol India. These (acton, add m the complexity of the 
caste syntcm here, and probably, to a degree, weaken it. ritis ap. 
ptarante of complexity is intensified when we id Sect that a caste 
in one section may not recognize any suia] uc Wlt j, a ]i0tiv htJI , 
tug the same name in another section of the country, though 
sometimes the same vernacular is used by both. Each caste may 
also be subdivided into respective endogameus sections, some 0 f 
them professing a different rorm of religion and unite different 
position in the social hierarchy from those of a similar name else¬ 
where. 


fn rerun of segmentation” w c note that in this particular 
Village the social order is broken up imp at least iwcntv-five div 
irnct fragments and in terms of hierarchy, there it a gradual c l e 
vation in social status from one of the lowest outcasts rFiwaifl 
li> the Brahmin, who is the capsheal of the caste system, V 

As to restriction in choice of vocation, two observations 
should he made: hirst in this village the jajmam system operates, 
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which, in a >ens€ t is * system of vocational ii independencies of 
the carters wherein each working* within liiniis l in turn becomes a 
fffjflTfin and then a kum-karn* nfcta; or. in other words* iJtere is an 
exchange of service >o that in turn tile re b one who is served and 
one who serves. Second, such elasticity as exist* in die hereditary 
taste vocations glows less as the lower KOUIldl of die scale arc ap¬ 
proached, and grows greater as the stratum oS Brahmin is ap¬ 
proached. An example of the rigidity of Caste observance in vo¬ 
cations was re latte I lo the writer by a missionary which toiKcmcd a 
case in his ow j n experience. His gardener* alone* could not well 
do ail tltt work and* on the other hand, his water carrier did not 
have enough work to employ his full rime or to support his fatally. 
To solve the difficulty* the missionary j*raposed that die water 
carrier help die gardener part of the time, The latter objected 
on die grounds that ihcse were two separate hereditary occupa¬ 
tions and ii would be breaking caste rules to share work with a 
water carrier. Finding die gardener obdurate in his objections 
and fearing that to press die case might end in a complete I boycott 
among the local caste o£ gardeners, the missionary acceded to die 
gardener^ objections. On the other hand, while neither the gar¬ 
dener. die water carrier, nor any of the lower tastes can become 
goldsmiths, accountants bards or priests, the upper casres, within 
certain limits and under certain restrictions, may do some of the 
Work of the lower castes, hi Karimpur Dr. Wiser found many* 
in fact most, of the castes doing a certain amount of -subsistence 
farming: but the movement was a one-way process. Thus the so¬ 
cial strati fi Cal ion of caste is not strictly a uniform horizontal fis¬ 
sion of the social order, (or* 10 a degree* the upper castes may 
penetrate those belvw them in a vertical manner. This i% particu¬ 
larly true of the Brahmins, who in some sections have taken up 
crime as a profession, anil in other* engage in trade, law. teaching, 
governmental ?emre* and sometime medicine. When economic 
pressure is severe, die Brahmin may even descend to farm labor, 
domestic work, or any vocation nut involving actual defilement, 
without loss of easier. 

b) Other Restrictions, Those t-asEt dhtiinrion.* f aring upon 
restrictions in ealing and social intercourse, civil and religious 
disability-. and privileges, and restriction in marriage, will no tv 
be dlsetmed from the standpoint of social taboo*. 

According to Blunt, foot! taboos and pollution by much form 
excellent criteria for classifying casus. 1 * The writer was introduced 
to this fact in bis travels throughout India. Thus on one occauon 

p ^WifH*r Wi: it. Tt>* 9«Jl*t tiwtflMtrtll nt a Itiiija ^Ulms, fp M-\ lit. Ratine » 
tuLlwrllKo on e**t* iiiUwliflrm*, 
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whim visiting a mission school at Hat paili, in South India, attended 
mostly by out caste and low caste boys, we noted that two higher 
caste boys who had recently cnmfled, litrcl rheir lunches to the 
rafters of the roof of the schoolroom so as to prevent the pollution 
of their food hy the touch or the shadows of then' inferior caste 
schoolmates. On another rxcasion, while visiting a mission at 
Yeormal in Eastern India, the writer and a missionary went to 
some outlying villages and witnessed the return of two low caste 
hunters. These hunters had snared and slain a wild pig, and were 
trudging home with the car caw. U hilt giving a dramatic account 
of tire capture of the animal to those gathered around, they were 
careful to see that our shadow* should not fall on the pig and 
thereby render its flesh unfir for food. Again, while we were stay 
mg for a few days at a mission normal school at Nagpur in Central 
India, the principal informed us that nl a forthcoming entertain* 
mem to be held there, to which a number of higher caste people 
were invited, she had assured them at the Lime of the invitation 
that the refreshments to be served would be purchased at a par 
ttcular market in the dry where high cauc regulation* were rigidly 
observed m die prepare uon, packaging, and dimming of food, 
And on numerous occasions, while visiting Hindu temples, we 
noted that while crcuuiambulating the temples, those wj,n had 

performed ihcir pujn (worship) were careful dial ntir shadows 
should not icsucJi them* 

But pollution by touch has Its variations llirmtehout the 
country. In some sections the idea ol ceremonial pollution is ton- 
frncd 10 actual contact, while in other lettiom pollution is noi 
considere.l to occur d the lower caste individual remains twentv 
four feci or more distant, while set oiher sections designate other 
dtstanm at wh.cli poUutoon takes place l n some section, the 
twioe-u.rn, under ten am circumstances will take wain amt 
tain kinds of sweet mean from ih c hands of those socially lower 
on the caste ladder; and there are those whose touch defiles the 
twice-bum Biahtmns, who art not to degraded as to ear l lC J n 

^S. c ”' c “"*? «* "»> « ho* pn»«a l.y Moh amn „k„ 

?™ and in different castes anti sctiion, of the country, other 
taboos arc observed such a, that which forbids a man to sii down 
a, a meat next to h. mother, dsier, wife, or daughter. It » 2 

^ “ ‘“" l ” P to “ CW= 

uhJ^°L r a *^*V***r « attained through actitiem, arc 
absolved by oncmontally washing the hands and the mouth/ Z 

the more jenous pollutions, if they tait be removed at all are rerti 
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fled through a more onerous and severe regimen of purification, 
such as> paying lines and giving expensive Feasts to the Brahmins, 
going on long pilgrimages to designated holy places, acceptance of 
a lower caste status* and otherwise carrying out the decisions of (he 
panchayat or village council which exercises judicial authority in 
such cases. 

The account of a "heinous 1 ' case d pollution was related to 
the writer while travelling in South India. A young man of a well- 
to-do family, while passing through the courtyard one morning* 
was attracted by the comeliness of a lower caste servant girl who 
happened to be passing that wav on the routine of hec duties* 
Whether through though rtc^nc^ or otherwise, the young man laid 
his [Land on i he girl 1 * shoulder in order to begin a friendly conver t 
tion. The girl uttered a wild screech which brought forth the ser¬ 
vants in a hubbub from every quarter, and sank to the earth in a 
swoon. This was only die beginning of further cxdiemeni, for ihe 
girt considered herself thus selected as the hypergamows spouse of 
the young man jnd wished to be so accepted by Liu: young man and 
his family- He violently dissented and barricades! himselE in hi* 
room, while the girl patiently arid persistently took up her posi¬ 
tion outside his dour in a sort of siege. This state of affairs was 
quickly brought m the lie tent ion id the panciiayal, which went inm 
numerous executive Sessions trying to devise a suitable way out of 
the impasse. The patirhayat finally decided that since caste law and 
custom permitted a man* in icrtain caves, to marry a woman in a 
lower caste, and since the young man had been polluted through 
touch, die difficulty should he solved by ihe young man performing 
rigorous penance for a time* which included a pilgrimage to a 
distant holy place, the payment of a heavy fine, and ihe periorm- 
ante of certain other purification rites tlial r-> thr uninitiated wrvf- 
emer would probably be considered degiailing. The girl was also 
to go thiough a rigorous prescribed regimen of purification, and 
in llic end the niatrtagc was to l>e fully consummated* regard¬ 
less of the wishes of either or both parties to the contrary- The 
new family thus to be formed was also assigned a social status some¬ 
what lower than shai of the young man'* pamm. 

Another example ul offense againrt caste law. and the severity 
of piinMimem of the offender, is related by Dr. Wiser, quoting from 
Monkr Williams' experience in Lhe Gujarat .' 1 One I.alliibtird, a 
doth merchant of the city of Ahmed ah ad, had broken caste rules 
by marrying a widow of his own caste. This was considered by Ids 
caste a he in am offense. Forthwith he was sentenced 10 absolute 
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excommunication, which involved a complete boycott rd his bud* 
ness, and the forbidding of anyone to associate with him, eat with 
him, marry any of Ills children, or do business with him in any 
way, Moreover, no temple was to receive him as a worshipper, and 
if he died no one wn m carry his body to the burning ground. This 
edict literally freed hit debtors from their obligations to him, and 
even if he had gone to court to sue for the payment of debts, no 
one would give evidence in his behalf or otherwise assist him in 
the redress of his grievance ihrough recourse to civil law. T lie edict 
was carried out to the letter, and he found himscli a ruined man. 
He had to abandon his home, his business, and hi> loruiti .v-vori- 
aies and obtain a government position in a distant city. 

However, as the result of improvement in mean* of rapid 
transport at ion and ^ the result of the reform efforts of the Ary a 
-Samaj and other agencies the severity of ta*ie regulations govern' 
ing bueeostc marriage, the remarriage of widows inter-caste din¬ 
ing, etc. h Wing noticeably relaxed, imperially in certain parts of 
the country. Also the potfihiiiry of one's readily withdrawing from 
the unreasoned fury of one's village to gain a iexpectable living the- 
where, offer* a means of escape that many in recent yean seem will¬ 
ing eh follow. Cjjiuet|uently the village casic authorities seining 
these momentous dtangci, are tempering the punishment for in¬ 
fringement of caste regulations and are requiring feast* Tor the 
brethren, or exacting small fines* instead of exconimunicMiou and 
other rigorous forms of punishment T he ban of racism, while 
yet maintained, is usually a temporary punitive device which Is 
relaxed as scion as the other lesser judicial requirements are met 1 * 

The food taboos, which are formulated 10 prevent pollution by 
touch have been summarized* in part, by Dr, Wiser as follows: 14 

I. The communal taboo, which prescribes the persons In 
whose company one may eat food. 

^ The cooking taboo, which prescribes who may cook cme‘s 

food 

3. The food taboo, which prescribe* die kind of food one 

may cat, 

4. The eating iaboo, which prescribes she ritual one may 

practice: at a meal. 

5. The drinking taboo, which prescribes the persons from 

whom one may lake water 

0_ The smoking taboo, which prescribe* the pawns whose 
pipe one may smoke, and in whose presence one may 
imoke. 
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7. The vessel taboo* which lays down the sort tri vessel one 
may use in eating, drinking, and cooking. 

Value i of tin Ciiste System 

Having given some attention, in a descriptive wav r to what 
the Indian caste syucm i*, it is of interest to attempt y mdal evalu¬ 
ation of it- This is exceedingly difficult for a western student to do. 
for traditionally it hai generally been assumed by western scholars, 
that the caste system is wholly bad and that it hat nothing ol pos¬ 
itive value to oiler to either the East or the West, For the time be¬ 
ing. putting aside the troublesome question of whether we have 
a caste system in America, nominally if not in fact, we shall attempt 
at least a parti:!I evaluation of ihe caste system in India. 

Negative Values. Those who arc inclined to criticize the 
caste system say that it is based upon an unproved* i£ not false 
assumption P when it is assumed that the system is divinely apjH.nlist¬ 
ed. These critics ask, where is there a irate of divinely appointed 
justice that will consign to social degradation a low caste or out- 
caste man with the intelligence of a genius, while the high caste 
moron is given social preferment? These critic* claim that mb 
seeming incongruities arc tine wholly lu man-made convent ion al¬ 
kie? which are per|K:tiiuied according to standards wholly obliv* 
ions to biological facts and social junite. In answer to the firu crit¬ 
icism* a Hindu philosopher might ask just who h to blame for (he 
differences In the potential intelligence or l. Q. ol people* ii God 
has nothing to do with hr He might accede to cite statement that 
intelligent^ btologicalJv given, ha* but slight recognition In the 
caste system; but with emphasi* upon the social order, he might 
a>k. how far can one with great potential intelligence proceed 
alone untouched by what society has to oiler ? He might also ask 
what is there in the caste system ro rqb a man nf his polculhil in- 
telllgencCp or the fruits of it, if he chooses to exercise it toward 
individualistic and selfish ends? Be might even continue, and 
argue that in ihe subordination of the individual in the caste 
group there is set up a socialized state where selfishness and rugged 
individualism are held in check for the public good, and that 
through the ascetic performance of hli dharmp, one may attain the 
freedom of the soul that is indeed the largest freedom imaginable. 

It is also said that caste rules work toward the perpetuation 
of rtutiu quo and a disinclination >0 reward jscrrsou.it achievement 
arid experimentation, In support of tins statement the critics may 
point u> the italic condition that seems to have been characteristic 
nf Indian society for long centuries; and they may also point out 
that the sucuvdwl meeting of (amine and pestilence conditions 
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in recent years has bee si almost wholly accomplished through wtii- 
cm science and leadership. The Hindu philosopher might accede 
<o some of these assertions bur point out that what is chained u> 
the caste system may well lie charged largely lo the elfceix of a 
warm climate and ovrrjHipulation; and on the other hand, he 
might assert that notwithstanding the caste system, India and 
China are lire only two great modem peoples whose history and 
social order extend cominuoudy back to beyond 2fKK) Jl. G. He 
might ask if ssich longevity is based on weakness rather than 
strength? Ami reviewing the even I a of the recent Great War and 
she economic depiwion that followed it, he might ask weatcruert 
who boast of their progress to What demomirably desirable goals 
they ihcmseho arc progressing, and how they will know when 
they have reached these goa ht 

The critics might also say that the caste system, by assigning 
to a man the occupation m which his father engaged* prevents 
vocational adjustments and thereby robs the individual of the 
pleasure of free choice of vocation. The Hindu philosopher would 
probably agree. but also might odd that through the division of 
lalior provided by the caste system* particularly under Jajmmii ar¬ 
rangements, there is provided work for all' fads ale not allowed in 
overcrowd certain professions for a while and thereby throw ihe 
finely balanced iociai iiructure out of order* as seems to be die 
ease in other countries; and etioperatiwi rather than competition 
is thus emphasiied. even if it I* nut done wholly on a democratic 
at id symmetrical basis. This philosopher might Inquire if dm ti 
any worse than the economic stratification and lack of inti [nation 
toward vocal inn id adjustments m western countries owing iu ipe* 
dalmtiuu in industry, militant trade uni mi ism, labor wars, and 
“rugged individualism/ He might aKo charge the critics of having 
their attention centered too narrowly on the wealthier classes where 
the tasie system flourishes best and where it probably shows up its 
weaknesses most glaringly. In the ponrer castes and among Emi- 
castes, he might add, the caste system, in certain respects, is usually 
weakest* permitting greater democracy in vocation ami social re¬ 
lationships Thus, since die poor are in the vast majority, it is 
among them that the casit system should have its major evalua¬ 
tion. 

The critics, pointing to the food and communal taboo* and 
the restrictions placed upon marriage by caste, might argue that 
sudi prohibitions are hurtful to human dignity and are noustnsi- 
cal. The philosopher might assent to the fact that such taboos and 
prohibit ions exist, and cuing the tu quoqu^ sort of argument, 
might ask the criiics to justify' certain fcirnn of western table cli- 
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qiidtc, iiml. ask iliem, while ffiLiciriitg ra$tc restrictiom to marriage 
in India, why a mi tuber of States in America have passed laws 
<igainvt miemiarriage among amain races? 

Whai Iho Ca^te Systom Does. Requesting nut hypothetical 
f-Tindu philosopher to hold Ms peace for a moment, wc shall pre¬ 
sent. by way tii topical summary, the disadvantage* of tlie Hindu 
caste system as viewed by Dr. Wiser, whom we quote in part: 1 * 

1. It segments society mio divisions by birth and does not 

lake into account individual differences in. inborn abili¬ 
ties. A Bhangi with an I. Q. of ISO still must remain a 
Bhangi and assume that lie is a different creature from 
the Brahmin who may have m L Q. of 75, 

2, Its hierarchy Exes the Brahmin at die social apex and ihe 

untouchable n\ the base. Here regardless of native abjh 
ity the low caste must make the be-L ol Id* status. This 
works toward a philosophy of fatal Uni and resigned 
discouragement, 

3< Food taboo* and poll mi on b> touch prevent dining to¬ 
gether mid a free imereti line of human beings who may 
be intellectually equal. Taboos on certain ankles of 
h>od r sndi 03 l *tcL also rob the people of needed de¬ 
ments of nutrition, 

■i. Its civil and religious disabilities prevail men of all taste* 
from mixing freely in ihe uve of public service* 

5, Its lack of choice of occupations takes no cognizance of 
potential skills of various kinds in a given taste, hut 
arbtiiarrly fixes the occupational status of each accord¬ 
ing ic* birth. Yet we might add that many of ihe great 
religious veer* of India, revered by alt easier have cume 
from ihe Inwcr caste* 

6„ Its marriage restrictions prevent intermarriage on ihe 
basis uf intellectual equality. 

7, lis religious sanctions otter nothing in this tile for those 
born in ihe lower castes. 

R. Ti prevents iiic formation of a solid national unity. 

Thus it appears Thai: '‘ The ra&tc into which a man is born de¬ 
termines for the mt of his life his positron m the social scale. It 
settles the form* of his speech, hu diet* bis personal relations, his 
profession, his marriage, his funeral the gods he must worship, and 
the duties he must perrunu 

**WI*r. Wm. IL 3*dat uf a Uk jhEu VHk*< |ffl-iU, 
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Positive Valuer In the foregoing discussion our hypothetical 
Hindu philosopher, in rebutting certain criiirlsmi of the caste sys- 
icm, has pointed out some important positive values. He might 
al<o have placed a heavy burden on the western critics to prove 
that all the eight objections listed above are really hurtful lo Indian 
society under the condition in which it lives. He might even insinu¬ 
ate that the critics ate impressed with the strangeness rail ter than 
with the real and deeper values of the caste system, and thar they 
are judging by western standards which are not above suspicion 
even in the West, and which in many cases are utterly inadequate 
for the Orient. He might even ask the critics to prove that the 
western individualistic standards by which they seem to measure 
values are superior to the Indian communal values which dominate 
the caste system. This philosopher, at least by indirection, has inv 
plied that the caste system has many admirable traits that Jit in 
well with the exigencies of a hot dirnact and a poverty-stricken 
populace which places no emphasis On material values that have 
proved evanescent even in the West, Such virtues of the caste sys¬ 
tem arc apt to lie overlooked by the western student who is im¬ 
pressed lu ihr (olkwaw of a jieoplc in many respects quiie unlike 
those of his own country. 

To repeat somewhat our previous discussion* of the social re¬ 
lationship and responsibilities. ot a positive value accruing from 
the caste system, it may be pointed out Alt cadi caste functions as 
the member of a body in the performance of services necessary to 
die welfare of both the individual and the caste groups: arid cli^ 
tt>iu ami religious sanction make ihcve relationships ant uniat ic, ST 
Tliis relationship is dearly understood by each individual, and 
probably works far more smoothly, efficiently, and wiiJi less fric¬ 
tion than die western critics standing on the sidelines can under 
stand or are willing to admit- 

While wc may tioi agree with the orthodox caste Hindu that 
God has aligned, according In caste, separate soda I duties and 
separate occupations to each individual from birth, wc may easily 
note in ihe caste system* especially in ihe pjmani structure, a val¬ 
uable service relationship,—!a i elution ship that fits well into the 
primitive, self uilBdesii economy cxisieni in the typical village. 
The main objection that may logically he placed against this re^ 
t a lion ship is it?, asymmetrical or uneven dispensation among the 
castes. On the other hand, this caste society takes cart of its own 
defective and dependent member* as the normal functioning of 
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the joint-family or clan, and it provides a social solidarity tint mi- 
grants to the city miss greatly, especially in limes of economic 
stress. This fact is attested by a missionary who states that; "Over 
and over again 1 have asked tiiy-d welling Indians where their 
homes are. Invariably the answer has been the name of some vil¬ 
lage — never the name of the city.' 1 Wirhat the cultural atmos¬ 
phere surmimdirig ante enables the individual to fuliiH his dharnta 
most effectively, worts inward preservation of die purity of family 
blood, provides effective restraints for the erring, and assures sia- 
bility ot >orial t economic, political and spiritual stains. 

Finally, we may ask ourselves whether ilir caste system has 
anything to offer, in the field of social organinaeinn, thaT cnirntries 
of the West might well emulate A missionary in viewing the caste 
system as a whole, and white disapproving main of its basic »s- 
-.umpiimii. and some of its Iiardier practice*, Writes; "If we who 
come lo htvc I hem [the Indian villager* I arc prepared in INicii 
as well as to teach, we shall find that in exchange for our contribu¬ 
tion from the outside world, they have much of value from their 
own severe schooling to diare with unJ M# He sees here a strong 
sense of gtoup allegiance and group loyalty which P through ime 
grating aims and purposes, works to ward peace and mnirnirnenl, 
It does not seem that rugged indie[dualism, either litre or in 
western countries, could attain such loppy remits, for it seems 
ihat individualism, untempered by social and yplriiual values, 
leads to privilege, license, and the amassing of great wealth in die 
hands of the few while ihe masses undergo grinding fear and pri¬ 
vation. In fact. Judging by recent events, many countries of the 
West need a new insight into a social responsibility that will cause 
ihe strong willingly 0> bear the burdens of the weak and that will 
show ovtliicd man that he ran neither live by himself nor by bread 
alone. 

Change* Taking Place in the Caste System 

Even though the caste system in India is hoary with age and 
tradinon, and even though it has values that India, undisturbed by 
outside forces would giadly retain, if is undergoing discernible 
changes. There are now many forces both external and internal to 
the Indian wte system which are I leg inning lo work profound 
changes in it. These, in their entirety, an- difficult to imcnroTTp 
AO we shall be content here with only a partial and tnmsry ireat- 
merit of the subject. 

In the En si place, the democratic movement* throughout die 
world thaL have resulted in the dethronement of kings, ant) that 
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have made the depress**! dasscs vocal and ready to con rest for 
rqual privileges with the ruling classes, have begun to strike upon 
the consciousness of the masses of India. The education o£ Indian 
ymttrg men and women in western universities has probably ac- 
tolerated this movement. 

In the second place, the desire for swaraj has accentuated the 
movement. It has been obvious- even to the most casual ihinker, 
that swaraj under the traditional caste system would probably l>c 
little mote than ihc transference ot government from the British 
to a group of ruling castes, which through nepotism and mhier- 
fugc* would hold the reins of government am! oppress the lower 
cults. Moreover, as has been pointed out by some of the swaraj 
or home rule leaders, consistenev and honesty require tliat the 
upper cartes shall not demand in die name of democracy a greater 
parriripafzoti in government than they are willing to concede to 
the lower castes. Thus, the freedom so much discussed by awaraj 
leader* is being expanded in the minds of thoughtful minorities 
to include freedom from Brahmin rule quite as much as freedom 
from foreign rule. 

In the third place. Government, through its various efforts 
inward universal education, agricultural and other economic im* 
provcincm, hospitalization* and the awarding ol even-handrd Jilb- 
ike to all the people regardless of caster has succeeded in making 
telling inroads upon the caste system. 

In the fourth place, modem methods of travel have made 
cheap transportation available rn all davsev The automobile is 
facilitating iravel from place to place, ami av pointer) out in a pre¬ 
vious chapter, Indian railway*, largely Iwcausc of the cheap third- 
t\zs& rate^. t arty a van number of pairfngers- Bv traveiling an swell 
a large scale, the castev. both low and high, associate more or less 
freely and intimately, and thus have broken one of ihc fundamen¬ 
tal rules of the Traditional system (Fig. VIII) , 

In ihe fifth place, Christian missions, through Their leach¬ 
ing of the common laihirrhdod ol God and the common brother- 
howl of man, are injecting a new social principle into the life ot 
Indian ami These missions through the various nation-building 
activities in which they engage, and the influence they have 
exerted generally by precept and example, have worked inward 
the breaking dmvn of caste disiinciinm, h has often been pointed 
Our that ibe education ol the depressed classes has enabled ihdr 
young men and women to nil leaching posts and other places of 
honor that give them a more favorable stain* with the upper 
castes. 

In the sixth place, Christian missions through the evangel in 
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tiem and education of the outcastis and lower caste* have shown 
that these people arc capable of attaining higher education and 
effective leadership. The mass movement toward Christianity 
wrought among the depressed ilasst* has awakened an active in- 
tcrest in these classes on the pan of the higher castes. 1 his is 
evidenced by the efforts of the Ary a Saiuuj, an otglTii ration aim* 
irg to cleanse traditional Hinduism of sonic of it* anachronisms 
and to win hack to the fold nl Hinduism those who have been 
converted to Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

In the seventh place, a number of social reform movement* 
promoted by the All-India Women's Conference, the Women's 
Indian Association of Madras the Sieve Bharat a Mandal of Cal¬ 
cutta and North India, the Seva Sudan of Bombay, and like so 
tie lie* scattered throng bout India, in various direct and indirect 
wavs arc reducing taste distinctions." 

How far these changes have gone wc have no way of fully 
knowing, for external appearances arc often deceptive- But those 
who are consciously working for the alteration of die caste system, 
if not it* abolition, may well proceed with camion, conscious of 
the fact that it has served India for long centuries, and that which 
is to take its place must fit into a country having a hot climate, 
an economic order characterized by the poverty of the masses, a 
spiritually-minded people, and n social order where individualism 
traditionally has been held in check. Evidently evolution rather 
than revolution should be the method of procedure adopted, and 
intelligence, patience, and an appreciation of the tested values of 
the present system arc advised. 

In contemplating these farts, Dr Wiser suggests that such al¬ 
terations as may lie sought in die social affairs of Indian villages 
should be aimed as a complementary development of the indi¬ 
vidual and variety, rather than as ^ complete replacement of the 
existing *odal order.** To TOUT such a filling-in u! the inadequa¬ 
cies of tlur existent social order, be suggests that- 

1. The government of the village should he left largely in the 
control of the village leaders. 

2. flights in land holdings must be kept fairly stable, 

, 1 . Right* to certain occupations must he kept fairly stable - 

I. Religious freedom nmst lie granted in alt. 

5. Families must be granted Freedom of individual develop¬ 
ment. 

6- Ed [national, rerrealionat, political, and medical facilities 
must be open to all without icspcti to birth. 

”>a» On. Hn- &,rtntslUwt. IHudafa. MprrULU «’»-«. H>- IS. U. It* VmtfUnt PrcD. 
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Since many reformers, both native ami fortiori, are proposing 
vital changes in the life and customs of India, it would seem ir» 
he a counsel of wisdom that these changes should be predicated 
upon an adequate base of pertinent fact*. This calls for research, 
1 hus, the Lindsay Commission on Christian Higher Education 
(1931), sensing the need for research to guide ihe various efforts 
toward social reconstruction in India, states that '"Christian doc¬ 
trine in its application to politics, has to be interpreted in the 
light ol actual Indian conditions ami actual Indian problems." 11 
and it further challenges the colleges to a program of research and 
extension education, Numerous: economic problems having to 
do with agricultural production and marketing, and that impinge 
in various ways upon the questions of industrialization, absentee 
laud holding, and ilic eru-nsioii of internal improvement 1 ., need 
to Ise studied by many research agencies in a spirit of humility and 
scientific open mimicdncM. Thus, also, should In- treated the va* 
rious political anil wxial problems, dealing in various ways with 
die effort* toward autonomy in government and aimed i» promote 
among the masses loiter health, greater literacy, cultural unity, 
and a marc intelligent appreciation oi their own indigenous cul¬ 
tural heritages. Research should not lx- directed so much toward 
discovering whai is wrong with India, as toward discovering what 
IS right with India far we must remember that Indian culture 
and Indian society, with minor occasional disturbances owing to 
invasions and internal wars, have continued tltcse thousands of 
yaws, white mighty empires of the West have risen to pass into 
decay and oblivion. We end dm chapter by asking a^dn this 
frouldtmnK- question U thU continuity of Indian riilmrc and so 
eiciy due to weakness, or is it due to strength? Research, in be con¬ 
structive. must lit: based on a sound social philosophy; and pro 
g™»- to be real, must be projected „» the elements of social 
strength indigenous to the society to be served. 




Chapter VUI 


THE INDIAN FAMILY 


In our study nt the village and the caste, wc have frequently 
touched upon Nte family. A logical anti fairly complete analysis 
nl any of iheve important imtiutltona! vmn-ture*. U would scent, 
ultimately lead* to ihe primary unit of Indian society, die family, 
This mates the family an important gatewav to an undemanding 
of Indian culture, so we wish to analyse it in this chapter. 

Philosophical Concepts Underlyitts the Family Institution 

Subordination of the Individual The basic concept underly¬ 
ing rhe family, a* well as the whole social order in India, seems to 
be the subordination of the Individual. In some ways this concept 
iv quite unlike the Amerirati concept, which appears to make the 
individual the primary unit of society. Yet in many respects, as we 
vltall note in passing, the differences in the American and the In¬ 
ti ian concepu as to the basic units of society are more apparent 
ihan real, However, when this question in hs Indian setting is 
followed tutu some ol its piactical workings, one wonders whether 
the principle of the subortlinaiion of the individual is really hold 
ing true, There are. at least to the sLrangcr from the West, seem¬ 
ing paradoxes in the Indian social order, which, when the siln- 
ations arc better understood, usually right them selves so rhai the 
social order again appears logical, if indeed very complex, Some 
of these seeming paradoxes we shall attempt to distil tangle in 
passing. 

Keenly sensing the subordinate plate of the individual in In¬ 
dian village life, vo far as taste W concerned, Dr Wiser writes ot 
Kaiimpm. a village in North India, as follows "Mcis ami women 
regard their tasie obligations and privileges as of greater impor¬ 
tant t. than [imonal tniere -,1 They look upon i linn selves and their 
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neighbors, not as individuals, but as members of tastes, .... Indi¬ 
vid u 3 ]itV is subordinated and we cart understand the individual, 
bis actions and bis thoughf-IiEe, only through knowing the group 
01 which he is a part,"* It might stein at Brit thought that the 
taste, rather than the family, is the primary social unit in India, 
but if this be true, it is ill only a very spccialired and limited 
sense, for if die caste lays down rigid rutes upon die individual, it 
is through birth in a family that one normally attains membership 
in the castes; and if <mi% because of the infringement of caste rules, 
becomes socially degraded,, ibis degradation is automatically im¬ 
posed upon his family as well. Thus, it is through the agency of 
the family that one's social status in the casie attained, 

The Indian philosophy of marriage, evidently, is that of the 
subordination of tile individual- Writing in this vein, the great 
Indian poet. Rabindranath Tagore, stales: ‘bach of the domestic 
ceremonies, From ilie birth celebration to the funeral, is but an 
expression of the debt which ntch member owes to his community. 
From this it becomes evident that our society is not like a stream 
on which its memlwrs float in comparative freedom, but like the 
earth in whose depths their root-wuim j* held secure."- 1 As bear¬ 
ing upon the householder's estate. Dr. Tagore writes more spe¬ 
cifically in these words: "Courage, in the ethics of Peace, meant 
the courage of self-sacrifice; there bravery has fur Lis object the 
triumph of Renunciation. And in societies where such sacrifice 
and ren uncial ion lire cultivated, not the individual but the house¬ 
hold is the primary unit, and such a household is broad, not nar¬ 
row in conception ami content.*'* 

If the individual is thus subordinated in ihc houwholdcr'i 
estate, certain corollaries naturally follow. The first is that mar¬ 
riage ri an obligation that the individual cannot honorably escape. 
Writing in this vrin the Poet continues: "fn society where the 
household is founded on iht comfort and convenience of the 
individual, hit an-eptatice 01 non-acceptance of rhe house hoi dcr'i 
estate remains optional f( any such should *sv that he does not 
care for domnlk joy*, but prefers the freedom of irresponsibility, 
no room for objection it left. Hut in Hindu India, because the 
household is an essential element in iis soda! -.rrutitirv, marriage 
i> almost comjuiNorv. like conscription in Europe cm the threat of 
war."- This cuniepsion of marriage tv sanctified by religion and 
custom, tor as »l ancient Egypt. Rome, and Greece, the gi*L, are 
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pictured as having vines anti children. and cadi house huh I rr 
yearns to have sons u* inherit hi^ c-.lair nul m * unduei she rrlb 
gious ceremonies at liis burial at cremation, Ilium-alive of this 
hut, a legend tfrlaLd how, once u|Kin a time, a young man, re- 
garding his family reipoitlibifidw uxi lightly- pul aside marriage 
and skipped river the tpihmJ/ui ui householder'* period of life, awd 
finally attaining to the irmynn ox atretic Mage of life* fared forth 
to seek spiritual peace. Peace he could not find, and one day while 
roaming disconsolately in the jungle, he was attracted to a mighty 
cavern in the earth by ihrieks and groans, Drawing near, he found 
his departed ancestor* dangling over ■ tic depths of this bottomless 
pit at the end of fragile ^rass ropes at which rats were gnawing* 
These tormented ancestors, amid their ihricks of terrot and agony, 
informed him that their terrible condition was due to the fact that 
he was not bringing up a family of sons. They entreated him to 
forsake temporarily his ascetic quest tor happiness* and return to 
his ancestral village, lake unto himself a suitable wife, bring up 
a family, and thus free them from this curse. This fie did to Ills 
own peace and to the relief of his departed relatives* This phi¬ 
losophy of the individual's suborda nation also fuirmhc* at Icasi 
a partial explanation of child marriage which India has practiced 
for so long. Child betrothal and child marriage arc thus a sort 
of insurance against cither optional or enforced celibacy. 

A second cdroHary that may he drawn front ibis philosophy 
of marriage is that choice of bride or husband is not for the indi¬ 
vidual but for the families of the "contracting” parties. As dev 
criibcd elsewhere in I hi* b*Kik ? thiv custom kadi to what we-Hcrn- 
eis consider numerous quaint tertuBoniai practice*. It aho makes 
but little place for amorous tmimhip as is common m western 
countries. J he dictum h, ‘'marry at all onus* and love Utet if 
posable." 

A tJiird corollary that may be logically drawn from, this philos¬ 
ophy of the subotdmaiion ol the iniliviiUuit in marriage i* ihai the 
huntr and tt* furnishing* are not to be looked upon ai the Je-iti 
mate facilities lor the exclusive selfish enjoyment of the house¬ 
holder and lik family. Iti fact, in line wish Hindu custom* the 
I Lome is not only the place of abode of tbe immediate family, but 
especially in the case of the joint-family, is the abode of numerous 
relatives as wdt The home is also the place for the dispensing of 
charity to relative, lieggar. sfinyasi, or stranded traveller* This 
spirit of charity is supported, no doutn, by ihe commtmalmtc 
theory and practice of landholding and village life described else¬ 
where in this book. "Therefore the home of the Endian has never 
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beer* looked upon as bis castle, the place where he is lord and 

master/'* 

The Family th* Soria-Economic Unit- We may well sur¬ 
mise from our previous discussion»of the village and the caue that 
if is through the Family that the individual is maintained physi¬ 
cally and his fundamental vocaikmal education secured. While 
sotatioti* are limited fo castes, the family is both the instrument 
iur Imnishing membership to the caste, and at least the dements 
of lilt: education for village vocations. 

Children begin many, perhaps most, of their carted traded 
railings very young. In travelling throughout the country one 
may set; very young children assisting with the her ding, or weed¬ 
ing and oilier farm work; and particularly in southern India one 
may frequently sec very' small girk earning about a sleeping in¬ 
fant, MukcrjL in hk stories of Ghtmd the Hunter, and Gay Neck, 
relates how ibe father and the priest unreduced the young lad 
into Lhe nature lore of die jungle, and how this store of knowledge 
was frequently used to escape the attack of wild animal* or to rid 
the village of ferocious beasts. The dam at the oj>en air shandy 
has not only his materials and equipment lor making garments 
while ihc customer waits, but often as well, has a few boys who 
assist with the various phases of the wnrk, And thus runs the 
story of apprenticeship education throughout the usual village vo* 
cations. 

From the stand point of sound jwdagogy* probably but very 
link valid negative criik ism can logically he made of this form of 
education. Within the child's mental range ami the limits of hts 
physical ability, learning “to do by doing/ 1 is a sound procedure. 
And learning by doing the actual necessary work o£ the world, 
rather than ihc amfidai intellectual task* of a pro Lee led school 
environment far removed from ihc actual situations of the outside 
world is equally sound educational procedure. Furthermore, gel¬ 
ling one’s education a* an integrated whole.—i. e H > learning how 
to maintain one's healih while learning a vocational process or a 
trade, learning the sitiry of the human nice while earning one's 
keep, the learning of family Teliliondiijw and mpoiuibilkies by 
actually Working in the field, shop, or fimne with one's parents, 
brothers and iiiwm—is a sort of educational procedure that help* 
out to see life steadily and as a whole. Moreover tills sort of edu* 
rational procedure give* [he parents art excellent opportunity to 
make the hnme, in a real sense* an educational institution. Su the 
eacc of the village peasant*, thk, of cour^ does tint mean a literary 
type of education >ucb a> Lhr terni signifies to many parents in our 
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own Ltmniry, for most ol the ad nils of the villages ate illiterate and 
there ate but few books: hni it is a type nf education that pre¬ 
pares one tu live in a tropical climate amid all the advantage* and 
disadvantages that such ;* climate put* in the way a people- It 
prepares one to live the subsistence son of life generally so pne* 
valent in Indian villages, where barter is yet the prevailing mean is 
ol exchange, and most of the food, dothing. tools, etc., arc either 
made in the home by the members of ihc family, or hy village arti¬ 
sans. 

In order to give a more concrete picture ol tile seH-snfOdent 
son o! family economy which constitutes the majnr education 
tif lhe village youth. Jet irs quote bom Dr. Wiser’* account ol 
Karimpur^ “Industrially, the family of Karimpur maintains much 
of iti primitive importance Jt has passed the period where the 
whole course id iron omit activity from production to consumption 
of all goods is restricted so the household, bm this period has nor 
been left far behind. The grains and puiiei are carried through 
every siagc from sowing iht seed to eating the cooked products and 
to the storing of seed for the following year, by ibe family group. 
The tools required for the various processes are supplied, with very 
few exceptions by the village craftsmen. They, in mrn, carry on 
their industries in family groups within the courtyard nr a small 
front room of the paternal home* nr just outside the wall. In the 
preparation of clothing there is greater delegation of activities to 
craftsmen outside the family. The couon is grown, picked and 
ginned by members uf the family, then given t>» the village dluma 
(or carding. The women nE the family *pin it, and the thread 
goes to the weaver who makes it into doth. The product may be 
made inia garments in the home, but it h usually handed over u> 
the dar/i. An increasing number u£ skins and kurus in the vil¬ 
lage arc made of mill-made tli>th- ,r& 

The rather mulcted nature of cadi kind of work, the rather 
primitive methods of hand labor by which most ol it; particularly 
on the farms and in village industries, is done- is conducive to the 
employment of children: yet it is probable that India is not ex¬ 
ploiting her women and children in factories, in llie mines, and 
on farms as mtuli as some mmmrit. ol ihe West have done. How¬ 
ever, recent legislation allvctiug women and children pi oh tbits, 
or otherwise limits* their activities in mining and other danger¬ 
ous work. Such legislation, plus a certain amoiim ol governmental 
factory inspection* ii is said. haw tended to tilt she labor status 
of women and children to a position superior to slisi of China and 
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Japan; ami a* the mult -hi the agnation of a number nf prngres- 
»ive men anti women, it wemi probable that the conditions of labor 
of women and children in factories will be steadily improved.* 

The family i\ also the primary unit for murli of the village 
worship. Probably most homes, however bumble, have their 
shrine*, the images of their gods, and perhaps most set lights aglow 
at night lo keep out the evil tknirens of the air that are supposed 
tu seek real indoors after tlark , 16 The various form n tot for ap¬ 
peasing the anger of the gods nr for procuring the favors of the 
gods, tile various methods of warding off the evil eye, the various 
charms fnr securing immunity from danger, as well as the vast body 
of nature lore, and the interesting and equally vast body of folk¬ 
lore which Lies one firmly into the culture of the pasi. are taught, 
no doubt, principally at home, assisted to some extent by the priest, 
the astrologer, and the numerous magic men. 

Other Basic Concepts, ft is obvious that the group con¬ 
trols which subordinate and indoctrinate the individual in terms 
of family, caste, and village mores would logically tend to extend 
die family's i nil lienees yet farther than thus far described. In 
rounding out this phase of our discussion we should observe that 
these controls tend ro make the family xeudentially fixed in the 
ancestral village, and the authority of parents permanent, regard* 
levs of the maturity or the marital status of the children. The res¬ 
idential permanency of families, as we have already noted in 
discussing the migration of village labor, has a bearing upon 
urban iiiiltast rial conditions, and the continued exercise of author¬ 
ity over the children has a bearing upon family solidarity which 
will be discussed more fully fatcr under die joint-family, 

While ft it normally expected, in most parts of India, that 
marriage results in transplanting the daughters, rather than the 
sons, into new hunicv five daughters, once married, if dissatisfied, 
under certain conditions, may return to their parents. But this 
privilege, obviously, is not an advantage enjoyed by the married 
sons, unless they actually run away. An example of parental 
authority over a son, and escape from it bv running away, is hu¬ 
morously related by Dr. Wiser, nf a caw in Karimpur. He writes; 
"During om past two years in ibis vUlage only one son has run 
away from home to seek his fortune, fi happened early in our 
stay, and Just 31 rhat time one o| us made a trip to Tthe city of] 
Cawnpore. The mother came to our tent bewailing her loss, and 
asking whirlin' we had spirited her child, Someone had con¬ 
vinced her that wc had taken him away. The 'child' proved to 
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be a husky youth oF 22. with a wile After a lew months he re¬ 
turned, io the relief of ihe village mothers. But when asked 
where he had been and what he had been doing, lie simply grinned 
and performed a brief nautth [dance]. More than thi* he re- 
fused to tibcioMx ai least to his elders 11 


Marriage end Divot a? 

From the foregoing discussion of marriage among Hindus, one 
may surmise thai these people consider marriage a sacrament 
which no one could lightly pul aside In fart, Hindus are so re¬ 
ligious that practically ;dl the routine of daily life may be re¬ 
garded more or less a sacrament This philosophy ol marriage 
makes the Tcpnxluuion of all living tilings the source of much 
wonder and speculation, which becomes integrated in their art 
and religious practices. For example, nn many of the temple* 
are carved figures of the human reproductive organs, and many 
of i he more important temples have Drrtidnsi or tern file harlots. 
Some primitive tribes also practice phalbc dances which are an 
orgy of sensuality, 1 - Thai religion and custom uphold the im¬ 
portance of marriage probably accounts For the fact ihar prac- 
tirally all adult women who are not widows live in some form of 
wedded relationship with one or more men. So important h 
marriage to the social status and dignity of women* that among 
certain primitive tribes unmarried daughters, as in the case of 
dancing girtv have been ceremonially married to a tree, an idol, 
a Howei; a sword, ur a peacock in nrdrr to free them from she 
diigratc of celibacy av wHJ a* hum certain tutanglcmem* of genu¬ 
ine marriage. 


Forms ol Marriage. White current educated Indian thought, 
perhaps. will almost unanimously support die idea of monogamy, 
there h a wide variety of practice permitting uf plural wive* (po 
lygY^Y) p [dural husband* f polyandry), and coticubiMge. How¬ 
ever, people pjf western countries hear very little about polygamy 
in India* except perhaps when a prince or maharajah adds to hi* 
harem a western wife. Among iIk- Mohnmjncdtm element of the 
population. ac least in certain sections, there is a common tendency 
toward plural wives, and the same is true of many irthes among 
the aborigines, a* well as some of the Hindus. ^ Thus aiming the 
Savwras, a hill tribe in t-anjam and Vliagapatam, a man may have 
as many as three wives; or* if he is a man of importance he may 
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have fourJ* Far lii^ few marriage, n mun *4 ihb tribe may choose 
I Jit wrm [an 1st landed hh other wi vd arc perhaps her skiers or 
other women who may have come tn him, Among these people* 
a woman imi> leave her Inubum! whenever \h £ pleases, and he 
l aiinrii prevent her, Obviously L this is an easy Aiul infoimal way 
of divorce. When a woman leaves her husband to join another 
man, Use lattes pay* her former brnhaud a bulEalo or a pigd* j 
Among the Yariadi r a dark skinned people in die TekgU country* 
die marriage ceremony is no indhpciisabk necessity* seduction 
and dopemvm are entmnon occurrences, and divorce* are easily 
obtained- Adltileiy h no serious uileiisr. widowj may Uve in con¬ 
cubinage, and pregnancy before marriage is no crime. 1 f Among 
uriser tribal such as the Vtittuvans, an agricultural and burning 
caste in Salem, Coimbatore, and Madura* premarital pregnancy 
is treated a little more seriously, Here die parents ol an unmarried 
pregnant woman report the matter to the headman of die village, 
who convenes the comud of the ciders. This council endeavors to 
discover who [he seem lover is. and if lie is found ant! confesses, 
he is asked 10 marry the woman. After certain other rituals, in¬ 
cluding the taking of a few drops of blood from the woman's 
body, the pronouncement is made* "Free of guihr If the fova: 
ih mi Ed be unwilling to marry her, he h thrashed and placed under 
a ban. If they are related to each other t they are both turned 
mil of the <asu.\ ir Among the Raniyuva of South Ga tiara. women 
who are found guilty of adultery or of illicit intercourse before 
marriage arc rim allowed to wear bangles, nnAC-scrcwa. or black 
bead necklaces, and are treated like widow*; and men found guilty 
of reduction aic not allowed to take pan in casEe council meet¬ 
ings. 1 ^ In toiiuueniing upon the marriage situation In India, Far- 
quliar says. "Every Flindu marriage is m J/chsic polygamous. 
Though the great majority of Hindus ate monogamous in prac¬ 
tice, yet there is a law which allow § a man to take a second wile 
if the fin; proses childless or quarrelsome; and from the earliest 
lime until today, kings and wealthy men have been accustomed 
m marry ing many wives." 1 * 

Among the S odas, a pahinidl people- in the NiKgiris country,, 
polyandry, i. e., plural husbands, is practiced. When the girl thus 
become* the wife of a lioy* i< h usually understood thai she be¬ 
comes the wife of hu brothers also. When the husband* are not 
brothers, they air: of the same tlan, |rt the form of polyandry- in 
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vogue here* the “father* of the child is the man who perform* 
a certain ceremony about the seventh month of pregnancy* in 
which an imitation how and arrow are given to the woman. When 
[he husbands are brothers, the oldest brother unit ally per forma 
this ceremony, 3 * Among the Kappiliyam of South India, a 
woman whrwc husband is too young to fulfill his tluiie* is allowed 
to consort with hi* near relations and the children so begotten 
aie treated as his- xl 

The marriage of widows, particularly in a great many of the 
Brahmin castes, is forbidden: bin this is not true of all castes and 
iribes- When widow marriages arc allowed, the ceremonies are 
usually very inexpensive and plain affairs, as compared with the 
first marriage of one of equal caste-rant and wealth. While mt- 
ree* i. e.* Lhe burning of the widow alive on the funeral pyre of 
her departed husband, has been forbidden by Covenrnicnt, the 
widow is often required to shave her head, give up her jewelry 
and* to all intents and purposes, become an on leas Ee Among oiber 
castes and tribes this harsh treatment of widows is abated some¬ 
what after a period nf pollution is passed. For example: “Among 
the Toreyas of the Tamil districts of Coimbatore, when a man 
dies, his widow on the third, fifth, seventh, or ninth day there¬ 
after* dressed in new clothes* and bedecked with ontamenis and 
flower*, b taken to the burial ground with offerings of milk, ghi, 
lender totnaniit* camphor, etc. . . The widow goes thrice around 

lire grave, and seats herself near ibe head thereof- Her brother 
holds up her arms and one ol her husband's male relations break* 
off her bangles. She breaks and throws her lali on ihc grave with 
(lie flowers which adorn her. . , , She is rubbed with cow-dung 
a ml bathed. - . - (and] remains in seclusion for three month*. “ 32 
Among die Bovas, a taste m North Arcot, winle widows may uoL 
mam- or wear black bangle*, there h mulling to prevent them 
from keeping house for a man and begetting children by him. 
In Lbis case the couple would announce ihcir in tent ion of living 
together by giving a feast to the taste If this formality was 
omitted, Lhey would be regarded as nmcaste* imtil it was com* 
plied with, 11 And among the Savaras, a widow u considered 
bound to marry Kct husband's bnuhcT, or his brother ^ ions if 
he hav no younger brothers?* 

In more recent years, however, and within limited social 
areas, a new conception of marriage is slowly emerging, This t* 
due, no doubt, to a number of causes, including contacts with 
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western infllienees* particularly the Christian mJv>ionarkj d the 
increasing edxicaiion of women, the swaraj movement* and other 
for res. Marriage* accord mg to these newer ideas, is bawl on 
personal choke and social freedom, and die prn^resii of the move- 
rnciii will be followed with greai interest by *vu denis of Indian 
mh 


Ceremonial in Marriage, II seerm dear that a people who 
art m favorably inclined toward marriage would also be in¬ 
clined [O ttdebraie it witli elaborate cerumonbk This is the case, 
i hmigh treatise of the diverst soda! composition of the popuh- 
linn anil because 1 of die policy of GoverrHurm to interfere 
little 3i possible with the custom* of the people, there is a great 
variety in ceremonies of all kinds, including marriage ceremonies. 
As arming western people*, wealth* uxiaJ posiumi. tool custom, 
cici, Jiaie something to do with die daboratenesi of die ccnmxmy; 
yei die love for ritual and die need for festive occasions to enliven 
die drab life of the village, all lotttbine iu make marriage an oc¬ 
casion for mud i formalized Jjid i:osdy soda! activity, regardless 
of caste or poverty.® Thus the ceremony in the remarriage of a 
widows where such is allowed. may consist merely in informally 
joining a woman ami a man and giving a feast in their caaUL In 
the first marriage among the Raniyava in South Canary die 
ceremony consists chiefly in pouring warcr over the United hands 
nf those being married,# But among the higher castes, most ol 
the marriage* call lor very elaborate ceremonies consisting of 
many performance extending over several days or even week*, 
requiring the services of avtrdogeiv, philosophers, bards, and 
prims, and involving mudi foasdog and die expenditure of large 
mini-, of money. 

hi writing upon the form of marriage* laking place in Karim 
pur, Di. Wiser states: H Marriage may be |K.rformed by three dif- 
ferciif types of ceremonies. The first h the Bynh * where iht hride- 
grooni goes io the bride's huus L fo r ihu tir*t and scomd ceremony. 
This cannot be uwd in widow rrmarriage. Second, die Do!a r 
where the bride goes to the bridegroom's house for the first cer^ 
mE>ny, and the gToom goes to the bride's house for the second cert*- 
mony. Third* the Ltfuirauu^ used for widow remarriage, when 
the widow is brought in as .1 wife with die approval of the caste 
council^ According to ™e authorities the Hyatt man sage 
mony ha* fourteen foipcH latit pm*. 1 * ami another authority am- 
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suited give* <ome twrnrt page^ to a description of the details *>f 
marriage*. and tcriaui tmeroiit variation* therein, among die 
firalmtim of Southern India -* 0 

Mukerji in describing hh brothers marriage relate* how the 
mairiimaker attached <o hii family began to inquire of the va¬ 
rious sons of disease* witJi which members of the family in former 
dap had been afflicted. and with ibis knowledge in hand how he 
went chopping about seeking a suitable maiden to become the 
bride, making similar inquiries about the families oF with girls as 
he chov: to consider. A suitable maiden having been tentatively 
selected, the matchmaker^ of the two families exchanged infomu- 
lion as to avoid "dangerous diwaaci" iliar might possibly U: 
lurking in the families. Thii w r a* followed by the young man's 
parents making a call upon die guT* family to discuss with them 
llie desirability of the tentatively proposed marriage. This was 
followed by a Eurrual call by ihe young roan and his lather to see 
tile girl. The matter being favorably settled on this occasion, 
the voting man's limit\. followed with a retinue ol relatives, 
pries tit the family matchmaker, astrologer, poet, and philosopher* 
paid ihc girl's family a visit which was the first of a long series 
of cert monies. Previous 10 this visit* however, the astrologers of 
the i wo families had determined that the stars under which the 
couple were bom were compatible, and had settled the hour for 
the marriage. At the Time of the marriage proper, a procession 
accompanied the gr<xnn to the place where the altar fires were 
burning. There the grnnm stood while the bride was brought in, 
seated in a sand ah wood chair, carried by her four brothers. The 
seat was covered with beautiful lotus designs, which were sym¬ 
bolical. The bride, thus -crated and vetted, was carried around 
the lire seven times; then it was the groom's Hint to gn around 
i hr sacred file. That rumple ted, the two *io*m 1 facing each other: 
then the groom swore: 'TVs ut> parent** by the deities of the 
family, by ihc one God 1 I will cherish ant! protect and love thee, 
and even if thou wen fait bleu to me, I would wail until ihc 
eternal self overcame the temporal sc It What more dial! I say? 
Not only in this incarnation but through all the incarnations to 
come, moyd thoti l>c lied to me. as the heating i& lied in the 
hearth * 1 1 he girl repealed ilic same sow In die groom, I lien 
again liiey encircled the fire seven times. They were then asked 
for thdr final consent. A veil was pm over their heads and they 
looked at each olher under it for a brief time, Thh is known 
as the "consenting look". Ikyond that neiliter could withdraw 
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villi'mi a divorce. The priest then asked them: Hi Do you wear 
after this look you are satisfied?* 1 The answers both being in 
the affirmative* the eldm arose. (he boy and girl joined hands 
anti tahl logcdier; "Thy □e«h un my flesh: thy hands on my 
hands; thy bean mi inv heart; and nur two hearts fastened on the 
heart id Cod. Thus diall ei be/ 1 * 3 Two oondt-dicll bracelet,*, the 
symbol ul unit*. weic then placed on the bride's hand, and this 
ended the ceremony proper. After the feasting, there was die 
maidmag of die philosophers of the two families in a silerH con¬ 
test of philosophical discussion tarried on through pantomimes. 
For example, one philosopher raised two Lingers and the other 
philosopher raised one* which meant, “"You say Gtsd is two? 1 
say God is one3"^ Likewise the poets of the two families were 
matched in a contest, wherein one gave the other a word upon 
which to improvise, esc tempore, a couplet, or about which to 
compose highly florid phraseologies of a poetical nature- These 
contests were followed by drama and songs appealing strongly to 
die armtic senses These were followed by considerable teasing 
and horseplay wherein die groom was asked embarrassing ques¬ 
tions by the ladies. Before die festive days were over, there was 
a certain amount of visiting between members nf the two families 
which was ended by die groom's mother handing the bride a key. 
symbolical of wifehood, tnciElierhooc!, and womanhood. The final 
imufertntc of dm bride to her new home w.t% carried mu with 
nn elaborate series of symbolical activities, terminating in the 
groom's parents taking j pilgrimage for i while so as to leave die 
*oung people somewhat to themselves while they were becoming 
adjusted to their new life together* 

Divorce. Thu* far, some account, rather incidentally, ha* 
been given of divorce in India, However. it is known that di¬ 
vorce. a* a formal procedure m ihe civil courts is rare* at least 
among die village masses. T his h largely mie because of the lack 
nf forma) civil regulation by Government covering such matter*. 
Divorce* like mairiagr, is left pmty generally in the rules and 
customs of the various tribes and castev But that there are fre* 
ipicm [LinohtimtH of die marriage through abandonment on the 
pari of the husband or wife, nr through the performance n| cer¬ 
tain ea-it" rite*, or die payment u( certain finerv nr undergoing 
some minor social disability, cannot I** doubted. Thin among 
MuJtatiuncdan and sornr Hindu tribes a husband ran dismiss hit 
wife h\ foim.il declaration. usually without legal recourse on the 
part uf the wile, Among the KappiJiyum, a farming caste in Madu- 
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a woman committing adultery outside the caste is expelled from 
the caste. 3 * * Among the Kcmdhs, a bunting tribe hi Can jam. di¬ 
vorce sought on the pan of the husband is rare* Irui cases are 
known where [he wife ha* sought and procured a divorce in order 
to establish a new alliance. 35 

Dr. Wiser in wilting upon divorce in Kuimpur states: "If 
a woman finds hw husband or mother-in-law, or other* with 
whom she lias to live r intolerable, she may commit suicide, or she 
may run away. Although the husband has the privilege o£ selling 
hh wife aside, a wife Isas this means of escape not provided by 
law. If she returns go her father's house and she is a member of 
a Siulra ta^re* it h possible for her fathei 10 arrange another mar¬ 
riage for her. The deserted husband is free to remarry. [£ the 
deserting wife bai a son, she b obliged by (he caste elders to leave 
him with ids father's people. This requirement assures ihc fidel¬ 
ity of the wives who are mothers.*** Thus it is observed that il 
some castes claim not to allow divorce, there is provided an in¬ 
formal means of escaping intolerable family conditions, while 
among others divorces arc freely grajjletf.** 

fudged by the general lack of civil roitrt procedures in di» 
vorct? cases, the people ol India do not seem to lake such marital 
dissolutions as veil on sly m marriages and death s, or at do people 
in most Western roiuiata, But even then- Et h perhaps a quey 
lion as tn whether failures in marriage ending in dissolution by 
one method or another are as high in India as in some of the 
oilier countries of the Orient or the West. 

The Jomt*Family System 

Regardless of the form of marriage, whether monogamous* 
or polygamous, llicre is a form of family organization more or 
lens unique to India, that needs to be described.—the print-family 
system. There is a slight approach to this form of family organi- 
raTion in ihe gt ois jamiHf of certain western countries, but the 
5 imillm ec% are not many, upon dose comparison* as we may note 
in passing. 

While the dan or village is still a common unit for the pur* 
pose of landholding in parts of India, the joint-family is also the 
unit for property holding and for the conduct of many social and 
tmnomk function* for iheir members* However, certain students 
of Indian social economy believe that both of these systems arc 
pasting and that ultimately India will follow the social evolution 
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of the We 5 i by milking the individual the unit for the holding 
nf private prcijicrty and of tin? wxial system. 

The joint-family t*rgantj>admn i* mote prevalent among the 
Himbi* \hm ihe Mnhiiminrdans, h consist* of a number of near 
idatives usually fmni die male Ism (nipm/c) T and thdi children, 
who live under the same rrxif and obtain their food from the 
sanm kisthen or cl ml Eta. [i is usualh organized with the oldest 
male member as the head. In this organization all property h 
held in common and all incomes are pooled (or the use of the 
entire group. The rule is. from everyone according to his capac¬ 
ity. and to cadi one according too his needs. According to laws of 
inheritance in some localities* die major members of this organi¬ 
zation* ihat is to say P lito^e who have attained legal age of free¬ 
dom, which h usually IS among the males and 15 among the te- 
males, may seek n division of the property by process of a peace¬ 
ful family comicib or failing in iliat, by court procedure. Some- 
limes, even aliei the property has been divided, the organization 
may persist I nr social purposes. In such cases, for example, die 
head cd the family ma* preside over the marriage ceremonies of 
hit ntplieivh While the bead of ihe joint-family usually exer¬ 
ciser considerable jmthnriiy, hit authority is limited by tlnii of 
the family council which may lie railed upon to dhpusc of mat¬ 
ter! of scrion* momctii to the group. 

In order lo st-t fonh objectively the joint-family av a socio- 
economic organization in normal life, Icl m drstrilw an actual 
family unit in n mral India. Tlie members and their income- are 
as follows: 

P-idpi* blather. a cktk, with ± /uindy nf eight children , 
ncii children lie in cuElegt,. Jnd two in high tchoO-l; 

tiactime —■.• •-• . Ri. go pef month 

SssrcfHI hi^iheJ, itnmsfmJ, m mc c„l senior, but 

with in impdflfh income : snenmr shout ... Ri, 100 per month 

Thud hnpfhcF, imp«tof o i school*, four children; incmtnr.R*. ion per month 

Hh wife lupotctcmicrit of vdwoli; income.. .200 per month 

Fc^itth brother, x> rtunJpcf of ihc joint-Lmd^ t 

tle*k h four children; menmr .... ...Rf- 50 per month 

Two widowed listers whev work jV riv Irfan home bul krtp 
Up thdl <.5iiiHfCfiEwt with Hit Family nr^tuiiwlion ; 
nrt income for «b shout ftt 20 pet month, toft*L..Aj. 40 p« month 
A mtmher (mfafbfy tight at nmit) it# dependent children 
of two d«d t liters „—four in college iiui one daughter 
isrbing training ** * mme; no income. 

An Zged mother sod a number of oilier dependent I'd9' 
live*, tome neai ami distant* (exact mushcr 

not leAmed): w* income. 

Two employed screams, a man and a wo mm 

TotftJ ftstmbcr ill persona in thi SoMit’fsmdy. u Wt * l 

ferny (probably morej; *ot*l mcnm* ... ,..Rs. 9?0 per Mth 1 * 
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Ttic incomes of all Hitr timing members oE this family go into a 
common lurid, and. excepting the WO widow# away from home, ill 
live under the *amc roof and receive their food from the same 
kitchen. 

Certain advantages are claimed for ihe joint family. First, the 
joint'fatuity takes care of its own needy members, so that very few 
poorhouses are found in India. This practice delay* the establish¬ 
ment of certain chard able institutions s*uJi as kjwrr asylums now 
supplied by Government and Christian minions Second* llic an- 
thorny exercised over the children hy all die aduliv and the living 
mother in large numbers* work toward the inculcation of coopers 
lion and socialised living, M-irerivu, M ihe children are assured 
a belter opportunity for an education and s start in life. 1 hird, 
it prevent a. or defer*, excessive fragitieiuaiion of land- Fourth, it 
provides for earl} marriages in that ihe young people do not have 
to postpone marriage on .termini of inability to get an economic 
start in life, as is true in most western countries. 

Certain dhad vantages. likewise* are claimed against ill* pint- 
family First, there h frequently cotisideriibk quart! ling 

among the numerous wives in the group; and there U often jeal¬ 
ousy. especially against the family of the manager, if the wife and 
the children of the falter, because of their position, become airo- 
ganSecomL according to Professor Saunders, the village and 
the joint-family systems discourage initiative! and ihriXt on the part 
of ihe individual membcrsL T hird, the joini-family rends to res¬ 
idential overcrowding, and hence* insanitary conditions of living. 
And fourih. the joint family arrangement often makes it difficult 
for husbands and wives to enjoy a normal sex life, much kss the 
full assumption oF control and responsibility in the bringing up 
of their family. Many careful students of ibis system ol family life 
heartily condemn it. and it seems that in practice it is finding in¬ 
creasingly less favor among the Indians tendva Such orgarih 
Ea&ions a$ this tend to make society intensely conservative and dif¬ 
ficult of penetration by Christian mission* or other d mi far social 
agencies. 


Chapter IX 


THE WOMEN OF INDIA 


tn the chapters ou the caste system and the family, the reader 
has already received some insight into the social status of the women 
of India. Uut Lhcre arc other questions of interest about the women 
of this country, upon which, no doubt, he would like further in¬ 
formal ion. We shall anticipate some of these questions and point 
the answers toward a better understanding of the cultural and the 
soda) siams of the women of present .flay India. Toward that end, 
we dial I present lltt development of this chapter under the follow- 
itig topical headings: dress and ornament at inn. work, the home and 
household equipment, and general tonal statu*, fn the discussions 
which follow, the reader should rail to mind the racial and the cul¬ 
tural heterogeneity of this great country, and ihe difficulties this 
hcicTOgeneity presents to a dispassionate ami fair treatment of the 
subjeri r>f this chapter. And in following (lira descriptions, he 
may well ask himself these questions: Which of these practices 
and customs, under Indian conditions, are detrimental to the high¬ 
est microns of the women and the home, and which arc harmless 
or even beneficial' What counterpart; to these customs and prac¬ 
tices ran be found, in some form, in the customs and the practices 
of American women? 

Women’* Dress and Ornamentation 

Dte£3. lilt- hit's is tire outer garment: typical of the women of 
most parts of India, and is usually worn with a sleeveless short 
jacket. It is a single piece of doth varying from five to «ven or 
eight yards in length and .t yard or more in width. Usually, among 
iltt wealths cUv<a. the sari is made of silk and is highly orna¬ 
mented with hue needlework; and it i» said that one w'dl ac¬ 
quainted with Indian women’s drew can tell by the ornamenta¬ 
tion of a sari from what pari of the country the woman comes. 
Of course, among the poor, ami especially for hard on I door work] 
the sari is nothing but a plain piece of cheap cotton doth. 
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There arc many variation* in die manner o[ wearing the 
sari Usually it is put on by fastening a pur don of one end, skirt- 
fashion, Amu Lhc waist of die wearer, then the remainder is wound 
around die body and caught up over her left shoulder sn as to 
form, out of the last yard or so, a cloak to cover lhc shoulders, or 
is brought up over Lhc head to form a covering for both the head 
and shoulders. While this method of wearing it is by far the com* 
moiieiu it is by no means the exclusive method. Among women in 
some part* of the country , the sari is usually brought up over the 
right shoulder; among the higher classes of the Burmese, the women 
wear a son of !oo*e skin anil a separate outer jacket; while among 
some of the tribes of Malabar many of the women wear no cover- 
ing whatever on the up|>cr pan o( Lhcir bodies. Nevertheless, a 
sari put on with care has a flowing, aniitic appearance that h 
very pleasing to the eye. 

The younger children of both sexes in the villages in the 
warmer parts of India arc often seen running about naked, and 
the men in these areas, especially the coolies, wear little more than 
a seamy loin doth, h seems obvious that she mode of dress of liv 
rfia is consistent with the torrid climate there- But it is to be noted 
that the educated classes, particularly the men, sire beginning to 
put aside the flowing garment traditional to the East for clothing 
of western -syle; and lor climatic and riOtial reason^ the.- male 
Indian students in American and Eurajk'axi universities almost 
universally adopt, in whole or in part, western modes of dress 

Ii i* usttal for i lie women, a* well as the men and children, 
in go barefoot in most parts cif India. For die masses this is irut 
of all India, except to a limited extern in i he inn them parti of 
the Punjab and other provinces lying in tilt northern part uf the 
realm Here, for a shun period in the winter, die weal her is rather 
cool so ihat Aomc form of Footwear is often worn by at leaM cer¬ 
tain classes. However, in Darjeeling up among ihe foot-hiIts of 
dm Himalayas, during the mouth of April, 1 saw number* of 
con lie men anil women going about, nonchalantly, barefoot in 
the slush of a hail storm that covered the street? for several days 
In parti of northern India leather shoes are worn by many, and 
the same true '>L the educated. classes throughout the country. 
Sometime^ sections of cast-off automobile lirts are fashioned into 
crude covering* for the foci. and leather sandals are wom by some 
people throughout India But after making all these exceptions, it 
musi be observed that India, on dm whole, h a ''barefoot" country- 
While going barefoot r on die whole, is consistent with the 
dim ate of the county, particularly during ihe rainy season which 
requires math wading about in mud and water, die practice has 
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certain disadvantages. Going bare tool facilitates the spread of 
hookworm, and 10 some extern guinea worm and a number of 
skin disease*, ft muse ttost Indian villages do not have adequate 
disposal of sewage, the hookworm parasites become attached to 
the bane Feet of the passer-by and then proceed through the tis¬ 
sue* ol their bodies to their digestive tracts where they linger as 
internal parasite*. The people suffering from hookworm become 
anaemic, listless weak, and incapable of effective labor. In some 
province* tl is mid lltat practically all the people arc infested with 
this terrible parasite, ant! tints misery and pauperism are greatly 
accentuated. Adequate sewage disposal, or the wearing of shoes, 
would tend to prevent the spread of the hookworm. 

Jewelry. Rut going barefoot gives the women of India the op¬ 
portunity to wear and display, in an ostentatious manner, a great 
deal of jewelry It is usual fur the women of India, regardless of 
class «i caste, ro wear a number of anklets and toe rings, varying 
in value and number somewhat according to the father's and the 
hiihband** wealth. Likewise bracelet* for die arms, and rings (or 
the ears and the nose, are worn in profusion I have seen the wive* 
of money-lenders wearing four or five heavy silver anklets on each 
leg, with each of their ten toes covered with heavy silver ring* 
of varying patterns, so ihju as rhey walked along on the streets they 
seemed to have to goose-step in order to carry the weight of the jew- 
riry; and the noise made by the jewelry sounded very much like 
the clanking of the fetters of a chain gang of prisoners passing oti 
die double-quick. Ceriain of the hill tribe women of Burma, «- 
peciall) on holiday occasion*, add to their jewelry a number of 
metallic neck ring*, Oltcn in such cases a large ring rests upon 
the shouhfcis, ami smaller rings are added so as to make a gradu¬ 
ated series reaching up to the ear*, making difficult iho turning 
of tiie head. Even the poorest farm-labor coolie women will have 
at least one anklet and a toe ring nr two, and may also have a large 
car disc the size of the bottom or a smalt tin ran attached to a 
hole in the lobe of one ear. while a sizeable disc may rest upon the 
lobe of one of her nostrils, and a ring pierce the septum of her 
nose. Evidently to be caught without at least some jewelry on the 
person would scandalize die average village woman of India. 

The teeming millions of the Orient, for ages pats, have ab¬ 
sorbed the surplus silver metal of the commercial world; for most 
of the jewelry worn here is made of silver and gold. This tended 
until recently* to furnish a (airly satisfactory market for the sur¬ 
plus diver metal throughout the world; but as the tcjuJt of ihe 
iw/traj movement in India, and tariffs and other trade barriers 
adopted by other countries directly or indirectly interested in In- 
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dtan commerce, die flow of silver metal to India has slackened 
somewhat. No doubt this is a factor in disturbing the price ol 
silver, and figure* in the economic tie predion now generally pre¬ 
vailing in many courttries throughout ihc world. 

IVbcn a girl is married, it is customary tor her lather tu endow 
her with a great deal ol jewelry, and to spend large sums on the 
festivities of the wedding. Often the father will go into debt so 
deeply at the marriage of a daughter as never to be able to pay 
the amount borrowed; so one can see a reason why the presence 
of a large number of female children m a family is sometimes 
looked upon with apprehension, The bestowal of jewelry upon 
a daughter at the time of her marriage has a trace of justice in it, 
however, because of the face that among most of the peoples of 
India it is only the sous who inherit property directly from the 
fadscr; yet this benefit to the sons may be offset also by ibe inheri¬ 
tance of the debts which die father may have made. Tire dowry, 
appearing in the customary foraa of jewelry for the personal adorn 
mem of a girl at die lime of her wedding, gives her a certain 
amount of protection from her husband. If the husband should 
become imalLTahkr, the wife may leave him, faking on her pemon, 
perhaps, I he major portion of the wealth of the household. The 
jewelry of Endian women in usually highly ornate, containing sym¬ 
bols to ward oFf the evil eye or To bring good link Often among 
the wealthier <. Lusts it is studded with precious clones. 

Out in this connection we should pause to note how such 
natural wealth as precious stone* has been tied 10 sentimental oc¬ 
currences connected with Indian history. You may recall that India, 
historically, has been renowned for her precious stones* The corah 
of India are made famous in story anti song, while the diam ond 
mines ol Golconda are equally wefl known Only recently, while 
travelling in South India, I chanced upon a young Englishman on 
his way to Kuhn to work in die gold mine?, lured there, no doubt, 
by the reputed wealth of the Golcunda Mines locarc-dl in that re¬ 
gion. The great Mogul stone presented to Emperor Shall [jhaii. 
and ihc tCohinoor stone that passed through manv hands finally 
iu Queen Victoria (l Soil), Indian in origin, have become almost 
mythical. 

But Endian leadership in wealth in precious stones is becom¬ 
ing past history. The major traffic in the pterion* stone* of die 
world has pawed from India to Africa and other cuunrritt, so that 
Indian wealth and economic activity today have become largely 
agricultural in nature. ThU being mie, and the rniwt being the 
victims of grinding poverty, the continued investment of a great 
deal o£ the wealth of the conn try in jewelry for the personal adorn- 
mem of the women is entirely out of harmony wadi ihc country's 
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greatest needs, and no doubt becomes one of the chief sources ol 
economic waste and depression. Yel this situation may not be 
so bad as it first appears, since very often the woman’s jewelry is 
i lie bank of the famih, and at times of stringency is exchanged 
for necessities. 

Womtn’t \V(yrk 

As with the tvoimm's dress and personal adornment, there is 
considerable variation in women’s work throughout India. Of 
course, among the wealthy, as in countries of the West, women 
generally do very litile useful work; but that applies to hut □ small 
percentage of ihe women of India, lor the masses of India are pov¬ 
erty-stricken. Among some tastes the seclusion of women prevents 
them from engaging in work outside the homo; vet generally, 
among the masses, women etig.gr in heavy physical Labor of all 
kinds open to (hrit respective castes, so that throughout die teem¬ 
ing masses ol India the woman s lot is hard indeed (sec Chapter 

The Nature of Woman’s Work. In most parts of India women 
do a great deal, if not most, of the heavy farm work requiring much 
bending, squatting, ami tiresome repetition of movements. Since 
practically all of the fanning «I India is of the hand type the wo¬ 
men and children arc ohm g.ossly exploited in the performance 
ol farm labor When noting r group of squatting coolies cuiting 
small gram or sorghum with the little hand sir Ides, or harvesting 
potatoes or peanuts with small baud look or transplanting me 
seedlings, you mat well guess that most of ilicm will be women 
the men seem to do tile plowing, the carting «n the road, the 
driving ol bullocks on dm threshing floor mid tile drawing of water 
for irrigation,—in fact those tv pet of labor involved in driving a 
u-am; and men often engage in carrying bundles of grain from the 
he Ids. Bur m many sections rhe women seem to do the major pm- 
lion of the really hard outdoor work. Even in the construction of 
buildings, the women often carry most of the brick, mortar mU( { 
awl lumber; atul in road con struct km. women arc frequently'found 
breaking stone, and carrying earth in baskets on (heir heads while 
tlieir children mav be asleep in the shade, OT ’ crying iheir' heads 
olf.' In pans of North India, women do most ol the pnrtrring about 
the railway stations, Ln Darjeeling. I was astonished at if lC site 0 f 
loads carried by the women. Fur example. small woman weiahln* 
one hundred and twenty pounds by meant of a head strap would 
walk off up the mountain cai rvuig on hrr back a large inud oi tw ice 
her weight r When on mu way to Calcutta, a group of Darjeelimr 
coolie women earned 0111 baggage to the siatiou One woman had 
balanced on her back a couple of heavy suites harot-ved to her 
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head-band, carried a grip in one hand and a good-sued baby on 
her other arm! She pattered along steadily as it shr did not mind 
the load at all 

While outdoor labor by women trrav be a healthy corrective of 
the dark ami insanitary hovels in which many ot litem live, it if 
obvious that ■ heir hard labor is causally related (o tin- high infant 
mortality rate and the urihcahUfuJ and unsightly house surround- 
ings S3 characteristic of village India A change in the social and 
economic stains of tallage women that will remit in giving them 
more rime Tot home-making and child rearing, and the health and 
the education for accompli slung such worthy tasks, will be one of 
die most important things that can he accomplished (or the social 
welfare of India. 

Leaving out of consideration the work of employed servants, 
most of the household work of the masses, as in the West, is done 
by the women and cliildreit. The methods employed arc primitive 
and in most parts of the country have changed but little in hun¬ 
dreds of years. The women, by the use of crude hand mills and the 
pestle and mortar, grind practically all the grain used for food by 
the family. The visitor in India frequently may hear, lor a period 
of time at or soon after daybreak, lire ccuutniious thud of the pes¬ 
tles in the near-by huts grinding the grain for the day. Also, the 
women collect. the cow dung and prepare it for fuel; they do most 
of iht family garden work: much of the stock herding, and pracli- 
taily all the cooling. However, most of Utc garment-making i* done 
by the men denis (garment makers); and such shoe* ai arc worn 
are made by special village shoemakers. The pottery, the metal 
Vessels used in cooking, and the scant furniture found in the aver¬ 
age home, as well as die clothing and other articles used by the 
family, are made by special taste group, and the work is mostly 
done by the men. As the result of the work of die Christian mis- 
sicni* and oilier agencies, women are beginning to do a certain 
amount of lace-making, sewing, fine needlework, weaving, and 
other work, heretofore, in most of India, done almost exclusively 
by rhe men. As a result, some of the vocational schools arc being 
designed to introduce women to these activities. Nevertheless, near¬ 
ly all die sewing classes we visited among the Indian schools recent¬ 
ly were attended bv boys only. 

Among the employed household servant classes, there is a 
different story as to lire division ol work between tire sexes. There 
may be women who are employed a* coots and hutiers in private 
homes, bm we have never seen any thus employed. Cooking, the 
serving oi food, hi mi dung rhe house with water, gardening, driving 
the family c ar, and a number of oilier forms of employed domestic 
serviiv, even to p >t ol the making nj beds, are done by the men. 
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7 he persona! care of children, the cleaning nl the premises, in* 
dudtng the disposal of night soil, the care of persons afflicted with 
certain illnesses, and many other tasks regarded as more or less de¬ 
grading, are usually dune l>y the women. Bui in whatever type 
of sendee employed, the caste system mechanically limits the type 
of one's occupation, even if the employment should be only part- 
time and not sufficient to keep the employee's family above starva¬ 
tion. The change in employment or residence of an average Euro¬ 
pean family in India, or Indian family of moderate circumstances, 
means a period of suspense for the servants. The latter seem abso* 
luiely helpless to adjust themselves to new employment, unless it 
be of (lie same son previously followed. On numerous occasions, 
■while waiting lot trains at railway nations. I have been accosted by 
men who knew a little English who wanted to become my personal 
servant or valet. These men will do only this sort of work, and will 
go without, employment altogether rather than do farm work, or 
work on road construction. 

The Home 

In the chapter on the village, sonic attention was given to the 
physical characteristic* of the villager's homes; but logic calls for 
a further consideration of that subject here, even at the risk of a 
certain amount of repetition. Out discussion of the Indian home 
here is to show how it a fleets women's work and how it reveal* 
women's social status. 

Tho Materials oj Home Construction. Flic material* nut of 
which homes are constructed throughout India vary somewhat with 
the locality, but the material used in most village house construc¬ 
tion i» mud or adobe, 1 Sometimes the hut is made of brush woven 
together in the appearance of a tent; and sometime* among the 
poorer people their protection is only a tree for cover and a straw 
or reed mat set up to break the force of the wind This is poor pro¬ 
tection during the rainy season, The masses throughout village 
India, however, for the most part, construct the walls of their homes 
of mud. or ui it-dried mud bricks: and they make the roof out of 
^traw, palm leal thatch, or country made tile These huts usually 
have only earth floors, which are cleaned on ncrasinn by a treat¬ 
ment of watered cow-dung, Jt is said that this treatment acts as an 
antiseptic, and also closes the pom of the earthen fl w ,rs Sometimes 
the floor* arc raised a little lur protection during the rainy wason- 
and in low-lying villages, a boat is counted as standard emtipment 
for homes during the rainy season. In some of the high caste Hindu 
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villages anti wealthier Mohammedan villages, better houses are 
constructed om of burnt bricks; am! in the dries, bride and stucco, 
ami among the wealthy, even granite and marble, are used in house 
construction, which make these dries appear very much like west¬ 
ern cities, But among the 700,000 villages of India, which contain 
IKl per cent of the entire population, mud is the most cummort ma¬ 
terial for house conn ruction (see Figs. VIJ and VJ11) . 

While mud walls, unprotected by coping an the top, often 
crumble and spring apart during the rainy wmh, if well made 
and protected from the weather, prove very satisfactory. The 
thick earthen walls arc not only cheap tu tontinict. hii: art im¬ 
pervious to the winds anil art he at resistant. Thus houses, if built 
with high ceilings and well ventilated, are fairly cool, even in the 
hottest weather. Moreover, such building material is resistant to 
white ants. These insects arc a pest to most of India in ihai ihty 
honeycomb all dead wood and lumber with which they come in 
con i act. 

There are certain customs in the plans ol houses dial reveal 
something of the social side nf family life, especially as it applies 
to the work of women. For example, practically no village houses 
have chimneys. Often the smoke from the kitchen pours up Ihrough 
the trevicti uf the roof in such a manner as to cause a newcomer to 
fear dial the house is on Hre. But all the cooking is not done in¬ 
doors, In the ofwn courtyard there is usually a chulha, or espcdal- 
ly prepared day or brick oven for cooking during good weather, 
and w'aicr is often heated in discarded oil ur gasoline cant suspend¬ 
ed over a fire in this courtyard. 

The few windows that are found in the middle-das* and better 
homes are u.nialH glassiest, Jn order to keep out intruders iron 
or wooden bars arc often inserted in the walls so as to cover the win- 
slow openings. Shutter* or heavy curtains are usually adjusted To 
keep the sun, 1 h us, us shown more fully in other chapters, it 
appear* that Ore materials used in house construction, and trie pbns 
ol the houses are OMUfatCM with the climatic conditions and the 
economic status of the country. And the cost of budding a house 
u not great enough to inter feic seriously with the marriage ol die 
average villager, as is Lnie of certain classes hi western countries 
who defer marriage in order to accumulate wealth, or tr. acquire 
an education, oi to do other things supposed to contribute- to a 
high standard of living. 

Th* Home also a Bam. The huts of many of the poorer vil¬ 
lagers are who supposed to serve a* a bam or a fold for livestock 
during the night, as well as a domicile for the family. Owing to the 
prevalence of numerous predatory wild animals in (hi* country, the 
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livestock i* brought into iht villages every evening, and L housed 
either in the one or two room* constituting tile ownm* homes, or 
in corrals Lit the rear of these homes. A?* one may well expect, diii 
practice adds io the problems of village ^mitatiuu: but It also ihijws 
flow closely ihe livestock oi India \% ^jthtul with the lives oi 
her pcDptt- 

Home Furnishings The furnishings of the average village 
home are few and simple. Even a house that from the exterior 
might apjiear let be a rich man'* home, upon entrance, will probably 
HL-ni to tile visitor bare and unkempt. Most village houvt* have few, 
if any F chsnt? or tables, and particularly anions the poorer masses 
homes will probably nut have china ware, beds, dressers, or many 
other kinds of fundi urc ordinarily found even in the neediest 
American homes- India i& a nation of squatter and has little use 
for chairs or benches in her hornet. schools, temples, or churches, 
There may be one or more ch&rpays f » sort of low wooden bed 
with rope or tape “springs, 1 * without mattress or rover, upon which 
[>eopk' may sit during ihc day and deep during the night. In many 
qf the mission schools we \i sited, the furnishings were equally scanty 
there being no desks chairs, or beds,—merely small mats for ihe 
children to sit on in the m hoolrtxrm during *thuol hours, and small 
straw uiais that could be laid lick by side in rows around the ve¬ 
randah for beds ai night, and rolled up ami jnit away so rhe room 
or verandah might lie listed for other purposes during the day. The 
bare: Hum in the homes tv usually one's bed, and hii 

cover h u.iuaB) a light cmtoti cloth, or even one of the cloths car¬ 
ried on hb jjutfni as a pan of Ids clothing. The ‘ kitchen stove" 
may Ijc merely stones amutged lor holding up a kendo, or baked 
mud arranged for lUc rntroduetjon ol fuel below and the support 
u! one or more -cooking vessels on top. 

The cooking utensils of lhe poorer village homes usually in¬ 
clude a metal fry ing pan or two, an iron pot, a few wooden or metal 
spoons, a few knives, a number of van hen jars for holding w ater 
and storing food materials, and [>os*ibly a few- brass vessels. Wooden 
or cheap china pEcues may be found in some homes, but among 
the poorer people rice is usually tewed mcrri> on broad leaves and 
conveyed ir> the mouth with the hare Birger*. The same way ol 
serving food is also usual among ihc wealthier and the better 
educated clasps as well. Someiiw the cooking is dune outdoors 
amid die liubbttb oi numerous p&*ctiby and loafers, livestock, 
itras dug*, and chattering monkey*, ti is not an uncommon sight 
in someone kneading dough on a board ot broad leaf outdoor*, 
oi plating over a fire a vessel <d dampened Hiring beam to be 
steamed. The furnishiug cd wealthier homes. of course, is more 
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elaborate* and often is patterned, in whole 01 in part, along west- 
cm lines. 

The DieL The food lubth of most orthodox caste Hindus are 
limited to a vegetarian diet. Some outcasts* low and most 

Mohammedans will eat some kind of meal; but the cow to the 
Hindu it a very samed animal so bed it generally not eaten by 
Hindus. likewise, the- Mohammedan* tabu the irmtttmpuon of 
hog meat. Most oJ those who tan get ii T both Hindus and Moham¬ 
medan* will clrin L mill, and eat ghi (c Lari Bed but ter) and Clink 
but these article* of food are so scarce as to be of small account in 
the dietary of most of the poorer people. Tims there is much mal- 
nourishment here* both on account of loo small an amount of food 
ami on account of a diet lacking in annual fats, proteins, and vita¬ 
mins. 

The thing about Indian food ihai usually impresses die aver¬ 
age westerner is the presence cit curr>. This is a seasoning mixture 
made of hot peppers* pungent spices and oils* sour tamarinds, on¬ 
ions, garlic* and other ingredient* k is often very hot, so that one 
unused to its presence in his rice h apt En "eat it and weep/ ft is 
said that because oi the excessive use of strong curry* the Indians 
are prone to have stomach ulcers and other digestive irouble*. 

General Social Status 

Marriage. The social status of the women of India is revealed 
by almost every thing thus far mid about them. But marriage, with 
all the social factors connected therewith* is perhaps on- of the best 
reftecton of the social status of Indian women. But Indian mar¬ 
riage. however, has what appears to the westerner many paradoxes* 
In the first plact.% a* previously stated, even ihough it has genera! 
public approval marriage is usually not a matter of free choice 
between she bride and groom. Children may even lie betrothed 
before they are bom; and whether married a* infants or adults 
people arc usually united as the mull of the jockeying of the fath¬ 
er*. the village matchmaker*, and the village astrologers* Over 
all ii places! the unbending and authoritative mlr of carte hiw. 
In many tribes ilic astrologer, aJutie, may prohibit a marriage if he 
thinks the stars are not in projicr conjunction*—which may mean, 
if lit* fee* do not seam adequate. In the second place, even though 
marriage has a fervent religious sanction, jt seems to be also a con* 
Yemeni vehicle for ih<- satisfaction of lust. Tim* die practice of 
plural mairiajrt:* and eortaibinagf in sonu sections i* fanJv frequent 
among \hom financially able to support more than out: wnumi; 
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□rid □muni* some tribe*, if hi* wife ilmuld not please him, lilt bus- 
hand may divorce her by formal declaration. Moreover, it is said 
diat marriage may be contracted in some primitive tribes fur a ficr- 
tod of time, ai tlie expiration of which the parties are free to re 
wed. Then h alswj a grcai deal of prostitution here, especially in 
the urban area*, augmenied no doubt by the Sack of adequate so¬ 
cial adjustments u> industrial conditions. Phallic or vex tteei are 
engaged In on certain festive occasioni, and it is common for im¬ 
portant temples to retain as pair of their permanent equipment a 
number of young women as harlots, However, under the leader¬ 
ship of a number of progressive Indian women intellectuals* a 
ttrong movement has been launched to uproot this practice- In 
Madras, it is said, largely under the agjpesshe leadership of Dr. 
MutbuJaLslum Rcddh a leading woman of that Presidency, legis¬ 
lation has I wxn parsed to abolish tln^i sysrem in Madras, 1 The 
health of the wife, die poverty and sire of the family, and other 
prudential con si deration* that should enter into the sex life of 
claw* capable of self-support and disciplined behavior do noi 
seem to be important constdenniom in the domestic life of the 
average Indian villager. The naiiie* perhaps, tan he said of the 
pouter dasvLw in other countries. In America, research has shown 
that the me fi[ families anti [he siie i>t income* aie negatively re¬ 
lated; that is to say. ^ a rule, the bigger the families ihe smaller 
the incomes of the lathers* Thus India has one of the liighot 
birthrates in the world and 4ho one of the htghcu death-rate^ 1 

As in most modern societies, India has a double standard oT 
\ws morals * The remit j* lhai mm have more person a I liberty 
"to do wrong." Thus sex offense* commit ted by women, as a mk p 
are looted upon as of greater social concern than similar offenses 
committed by men; and in some tribe* a husband convinced ol bis 
w ife's infidelity may cm off her nose ;u a rrproach, or even kill her, 
though this dr rt* nut often occur. 

While the Government has practically put an end to suttee, 
and has reduced infanticide, widowhood in India is yet a sad oindi* 
lion for women- As explained in a former chapter, widows generally 
suffer personal afflict ions at the hands of custtim, such as having 
their heads shaved, their jewelry token from them, and being com 
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sifted to the existence of outcasts. The implication is that the 
widow, somehow, i 1 - to blame for her husband's death; but the 
philosophical Hindu may explain ilit practice of suitee ami the 
Mitial degradation of widow-* as a practical recognition of the sane- 
lity of marriage and she ivtAlxilitni of a unity between man ancl 
li'jft.' that dLjtli latinot sever. However, widowers usually do not 
suffer nidi social disabilities and may remarry. As a matter of pol¬ 
ity, Government Iras not interfered mudi with tribal customs of 
marriage, Tin; most important attempted interruption nf marriage 
customs by Government was the Sarda Act which was passed by the 
central Government (1930) under die advocacy of the Indian 
liberals of the Assembly, forbidding the marriage of girls under 
I! and l»vs under F8 years of age. Though this gesture of govern, 
mental interference in tribal and caste customs concerning marriage 
was motivated by high purposes, this Act is very unpopular. and is 
broken by the m.ivscs with impunity,’ 

In order to note the conditions this Act was aimed u> improve, 
w*' point in the 1*121 Census, which shows tltat tight atui one half 
niillion girU or India were married before they readied the age of 
15. And Ztmattd reports that among infant girls under Five, fifteen 
in a i housanU in ! Q21 were cither i Harriet I or widowed. Though 
the Act has not had time to work important changes in such de¬ 
grading lonilitioiw, it is said by tlmt obseners iliat bur little im¬ 
provement of the child marriage evil can I* noted over 1921 con¬ 
dition!. Evidently statutory law here, a* elsewhere in the world, 
makes a pour showing when it rum counter to the rlcqi-scri mores 
of I lie masses. Hut however much we may deplore child marriage in 
India, we should not forget that sonic of our own state* in America 
j sennit girl* as young a* 12 io marry wiih parental consent, and 
iheie i\ Rcncnilly a ^towing trend Loivnrrl younger ninnbgi:* in ihit 
country.* However, in comparison, the sit nation iri India, to some 
extent, it ameliorated by the fact (hat girli in tropical countries 
mature somewhat earlier than girl* in temperate dimates. 

It should be observed further that marriage in India i* not 
always equivalent to cohabitation, and there is usually a dear dis- 
tinclion between betrothal and actual marriage. While betrothal 
among some tribes and caslei is almost equivalent to marriage, 
aiming olh«* ii is merely a forerunner of marriage, which may take 
place even year* later, especially if the bride has net reached puber¬ 
ty. Among tome rla-scs, if the bride is very immature, she may be al¬ 
lowed to live with her own parents for a time before joining her 
husband in his ancestral residence nr new place of abode. Yet fre 
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qucniSy infatiK arc betrothed and married, sometimes a girl diild to 
a man old enough to Iso her grand Father. Many pitiful nor in are 
told of how little girls are sometimes «nm away from their mothers 
to begirt a sex life which their immaturity wholly unfits them to 
enter. However, this age-old custom h meeting a growing resistance 
lmm within the social order of the country. This faa is attested 
especially liv the aggressive efforts of the All-India Women s Con 
ference. eonipoMid of women fmm almost all social classes and 
creeds. Thi* ^inference grew out of an All-Mohammedan Women 1 ? 
Conference convened by the laic Begum of Bhopal in 1914 r and 
numerous subsequent conferences on educational reform and other 
sublet* held iltmughout the empire. In 19S7 P the first All-India 
Women's Cunlcience on Educational Reform was held at Poona. 
Thw it inference and subsequent conferences have considered such 
social reform* as the improvement of educational advantages in 
general, and for women in particular, Lite abolition of child mar¬ 
riage and purdah, the securing of women’s rights in inheritance 
and other civil fig hi*, and q nest ions having to do with social justice 
and national welfare* Though there are strong bonds of philoso¬ 
phy. ruvturn P and religious sanction which sup|H>it early marriages, 
there l * growing up among a small group of educated women 
hacked hy men like Mr. Gandhi and the poet Tagore, a determined 
sentiment toward the abolition of chitd maxriagc. This movement is 
augmented by the teaching ol Christian missionaries, and within a 
few general it ms may grow strong enough tngrcaily affeu marriage, 
even in thi* daw-moving land bound by the customs of centuries, 
Alrcady k it is Mated hy some observers, there iv a distinct tendency 
among tbx Jiiglicr castes and the educated claws to post|Kiner mar¬ 
riage until physical maturity U Fairly reached. 

The Property Rights of Women, There h considerable varta- 
(ion throughout the country as to women’s rights to own and con¬ 
trol property. Speaking in general* it has Jong been the custom for 
real estate. if no* practically all ftcrsonal property; at the death of 
the owner, tp teven ip die sons only. The complexity of the sub- 
jea of inheritance under Hindu law wu discussed in the chapter 
pn Indian Government and need nor be developed further here. 
A widow is sometimes permitted a limited lifetime interest in a 
dead husband * es*suc H but a* a ral^ the only property women can 
really claim as their own is their jewelry and other individual gift? 
denoting ihc esteem of the giver, The properly of childless wives 
usually belong* to thrir Juhbanriv unless ihcy are married hy rue* 
not countenanced by Hindu Jaw. In that rase i lie it property revert* 
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to their own parents. At a mother's death, it is customary For her 
personal belonging to go to her children 10 


Purdah. Purdah ¥ or the seclusion oi women, has long been prac¬ 
ticed in India. Its origin h not fully known, but some commentators 
think ft was Erst practiced "by Hindus to protect their women from 
the Mohammedan invaders, though it is known that Mdiammcdan 
eounmc* too, for centimes have secluded their women. Some asr 
tribe the origin of the practice of child marriage to die same pur¬ 
pose. Others see in purdah ihe desire to keep womankind pure* 
and thus sanctify it with high motives Yet others see it as a gesture 
to an overworked sex cenncioiixness. Expressing this point of view, 
Dr. \S iser writes: H *Wilh such emphasis upon sex there is little op¬ 
portunity lor companionship either outside or imide the home. T he 
men avoid their women Folk, and com pan ion ih ip between husband 
and wile could be more general If there w av less emplu^U on *ex" 11 
Bui whatever its Origin, purdah has long been practiced in India 
bv both Hindus and Mohammedan*. tFiou^fs more atuottg ihe latter: 
and hs effects up^n I he health ol women, particularly among dir 
fjoor in crowded areas, has generally been bad. Aside from matters 
ol the peranal health o\ women practicing purdah. cJii^; form id 
seclusion lends to wit bold women irom educative contacts with Lhe 
mi rude worttl, and works toward extreme <n ulsct valism in family 
life, !i] the obMrrvanctf cd purdah, women themselves arc usually 
IU051 irmsteniJ 3 


WWfc 0r ^V certain classes practice purdah in its extreme form, 
iherc Ji today a tiiscinr movement toward loosening its restrict ion a. 
1 he burfjtth, or shroud I ike prmctii so characteristic of Moslem v.o 
men in seclusion, the veil, and the closely curtained windows of 
(he home, the (rain. or the tonga, are l>cing slowly pm aside. Re¬ 
form socicua. often led by aggre^lve educated women, im de¬ 
mand mg the social freedom of women. Chris i Ian mbsisiiiane* 
have Jong been teaching the *>col injustice of purdah, and (he 
swaraj movement has given democratic principles ihe opportunity 
to appeal to the masses, even to the women in sedtwion. The swaraj 
movement of 1930-SI brought many women from seclusiim into 
public affairs tn the picketing of foreign doth and liquor drops, 
eic A missionary suies " F myself saw men and women arrested 
and awaiting trial confined in the- same room. Such women as the 
daughter nf Mr. Nawrafin. Editor of the Indian i Social Reform*r § 
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have great influence tn destroying the social rabriclioftj at women/* 
Ttuu reform, particularly in the dtics and among educated classes, 
has already gone far, cannot be doubted: hui persons well acquaint¬ 
ed with tlie psychology of Indian village life carmoi be very san¬ 
guine that the freedom of women from seclusion will be largely 
attained in the villages in (he near future. The social emergence 
of women will come about slowly and in step With a number of 
other national reforms affecting marriage, caste. education, and 
other current problems. This- will be true particularly among the 
masses in the villages who arc sequestered from contact with die 
miidde world; anti among some of the women ol higher social 
levels who proudly |> sttici purdah a* a social distinction, these 
re I nr m movements lor a long time to come, will probably make 
hut little visible headway. 

In conclusion, by reading between the lines* we may be able 
to arrive at snme fairly definite ideas as to the social si am* of the 
women of present-day India, Granting that the mother in the av- 
toge Indian home has great influence, it is yet a queuion in the 
miiuU of many whether l he women of (he masses of India, on the 
whole, really ixciipy a social status equal to that nl the women o! 
China, or any oilier country of the Orient or of the Wcsti but 
judging hj AnicriiHit standard** it must be conceded ihat their so- 
rial status i' pitifully low. Even in Turkey since 1922, a new hs- 
ii.il freedom and a new | hi! hi cal democracy, including die women 
of that country, have arisen, almost as by magic, that the women 
of the masses of India, m yet, know almost nothing about But 
among the educated Indian women, there are active leaders who 
senst the social inferiority of the women of that country and its de 
basing influence upon both the wornm and the country as a whole 
These women, supported by Christian missionaries and certain 
Other reform agencies, are clamoring for the education of women 
generally, for the abolition of the marriage of young children, for 
the restrict ion of the marriage of lepers and mhens hopelessly de¬ 
pendent upon society* and for the adoption of other social and 
political reform measures that will tend to give the womanhood of 
that cotuury (lie personal recognition and the social freedom en¬ 
joyed by women in the more progressive countries nf ihc West. It h 
ton early to inventory fully the mult* of the dTons of these wmtten 
and their supporters, but the writer think* he can *cc on die dhtml 
harhon a *mall doud ol hope, even the she n[ a man'* hand* chat 
may ultimately become a storm, or more happily, a refreshing show¬ 
er dial will bring in its wake a happier, 3 mure intelligent, and a 
more favorable recognition of the womanhood of this ancient and 
interesting land. 
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ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS AND PRACTICES 




Chapter X 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE: 

THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 

The Dominance of Agriculture 


The Inefwtaicf Importance of Agriculture* One f>f ilic rno^t 
important facts regarding Indian social economy h that India ii 
a land of farm villages. There arc huge cities and congested in¬ 
dustrial centers buT W per cent of the people live in villages, of 
which there are estimated to fee about TfftfeOQO scattered throughout 
this grcai rntrarntbott- 

A$ in i he past, a^rjculutrc h titer most important occupation 
in Indian villages. However, recent trends have been toward the 
increase in the importance of agriculture and the concCdiration 
of ihe people upon ihe land. The following figures collected from 
the Census Reports of India will illustrate ihk fact: 1 

trends in the social importance of agriculture 


ProTMrtjoTi of tk< rod! pu«liUn> 
JtmUtf d*Oflndtm us^a wfetflkW 


63,0 t>cr cent 
66.0 " " 


33391 

mi 

mi 

1921 



Thin about three fourths of the people of India derive their living 
dir iTiIv from agriculu.trat pursuit*, while no other single industry 
supports as many as three per cent of (he inhabitant*, The increas¬ 
ing predominance of the agricultural population is aUo emphasised 
by the extremely slow growth o! the urban population, During the 
thirty years between 1891 and 192 L the city population increased 
by less than one per cent, and that increase occurred largely 4t the 
expense of the smaller places. 

Mbv luntftkrlM <Uik St :Sp pHl«r, Ml lb* Uiann't Vuitle- Sllaiob) 1j' ju)r>, V«J. 
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While ihe village population, especially near the industrial 
dries, is becoming 3 little more mobile as to residence than former¬ 
ly, its mobility, in the main, as several studies show, is rather sea¬ 
sonal and local, and is confined largely to men. During slack sea¬ 
sons in fanning, and during periods of pestilence or famine, whole 
lainiJics may move to the city or to another village; but it is mure 
frequently the men who go alone to find emplovmeni while the 
families remain ar home in their ancestral villages. And, based upon 
sample studies, il is estimated that 90 jxr tent of the people live 
m 1 he name local province or lehsil in which they were bom. This 
shows that the population, on the whole, ts very immobile, even 
though, for short distances, it travels a great deal by train; and 
this residential viability has Certain social and cultural consequen¬ 
ces that we shall point out more dearly elsewhere. 

The drift toward the increasing dominance of agriculture as 
a vocation is in contrast to the movement in most countries of the 
West, The following data on die ratio of the rural jwpulation to 
the entire population in certain selected countries, even though run 
all brought down to date according 10 the most recent Census, are 
evidence in support of this statement; 


RURAL POPULATION TRENDS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
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Thus in many countries of the West, urban populations have out¬ 
stripped the rural in growth; but in India the rural population has 
been gaining greatly out of proportion 10 the urban. 

India's inability to compete will, wesicm cnunriies along \ n . 
dustml lines i» largely responsible for 1 Ms trend. The general lack 
of industrial development in India hu> placed the village artisan, 
who generally employ simple hand tools, in competition with ma « 
production by mechanical methods generally employed hv western 
countries. The pressure of competition under these conditions hi, 
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forced the village sitisam to give up ihcir traditional skilled oe- 
cupaimiii and retreat lo agriculture as unskilled laborers This 
movement ha? increased the pressure of the population on the hml. 
and hai intensified certain oilier economic and social prubtem*- 

Populotion Pressure upon the Lcnd> A (.-curding to the Q n -.lj\ 
uf 1921, the total population was M9 h O00 p OG0 of which 23tyU*}0,00fl 
are described ai agricultural Beeauu 1 nf the increase of population, 
the amount of agricultural land per capita lias steadily fallen, ai 
shown by the following figures: 


TRENDS IN THE POPULATION PRESSURE UPON 
THE LAND IN INDIA 
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However, the total cultivated area* when divided by the total pop¬ 
ulation uf 1921 amounts 10 only 0,85 acres per capita. Since the 
population surged Toward 10 about 3^3.00o K 00CI in HBL the pressure 
upon the land ha* been further materially increased, so that there 
is today only about OJG ol an acre of productive farm land per 
capita, 

India imports but very little food, and on the other hand ex¬ 
ports very large quantities of such farm product* as juie p cotton, 
rice, wheat, and oilseeds. The improvements m transportation link¬ 
ing ihe country with the markets of the West have given a stimulus 
to the growing of commercial crops like cotton and jtne* at the ex¬ 
pense of food crops, as is shown by ihe folk)wing figures: 

INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING B> MAN*LAKD" 
RATIOS IN INDIA 
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One authority, computing the amount of land per capita ac¬ 
tually devoted ro the production of food, finds that there n less 
Shan two-third* cd an acre vo employed, ami concludes dial there 
h no other country in the world where the land is required to do 
M> much. Another authority find* lhai India actually piodum 
only GO per rent of the areals needed to feed her people, not with 
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standing the fact dial she exports consider a Lie quantities u! these 
cereals. But this picture is brightened somewhat when we recall 
that through irrigation vast areas of unproductive land may be 
brought into cultivation. Thai this movement has not progressed 
more rapidly may be charged largely to the ignorance, the poverty, 
and the non-cooperative spirit of the masses involved, especially 
when cooperation involves patterns of behavior not already set by 
caste and custom. The picture is further brightened by the fact 
that taking into account all the land, both productive and non¬ 
productive, the density of the population for the country as a 
whole, in 191! 1. was only 177 per square mile. This is far below 
the population density of many other countries. For example, in 
1919 the population density of Germany was ZV1 per square mi let 
in 1910 that of Switzerland was 236 per square mile; in 1918 that 
of tile Netherlands was 513 per square mile; and in 1921 that of 
England and Wales was 656 per square mile. 

Evidently the pressure of the population on ihe land for sub¬ 
sistence is not altogether a hopeless problem, though its solution 
involves die remaking of the social outlook and the customs of the 
masses as bearing upon their ability to cooperate along new lines 
and to make use of modern science. It is obvious, however, that 
under existing conditions the farming must 1 m: either very inten¬ 
sive anti productive, or other sources of income provided, or the 
masses allowed to suffer privations and grinding want. Most stu¬ 
dents of Indian economy probably think the third of diesc alter¬ 
natives has been the one selected by the masses, as is evidenced by 
present conditions throughout village India. But recent improve¬ 
ments in transportation have cased somewhat the situation through 
making it possible to send relief in famine-stricken a rear;, Never¬ 
theless. aside from current trends in agricultural production and 
distribution, India's economic problems are partly due to her lack 
of vocational balance in the employment of die people. The Royal 
Com mission in its report on agriculture dearly set forth this dan¬ 
ger when it said: "At the root of much of the poverty of the peo¬ 
ple of India and the risks to which they are exposed. , , . lie* the 
unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms almost the kiI c 
occupation of the masses of the population." 

Much hat been written in recent yean on the supreme neces¬ 
sity ol remedying die uneven vocational employment of the popu¬ 
lation by developing manufacturing industries, encouraging emi¬ 
gration, promoting the adoption of scientific method* of farming 
etc., bin die wide adoption of these suggestions, as yet, is 
more than a pious hope. The cane system that discourage* voca¬ 
tional adjustment, a philosophy of life that doe* not have die ama*- 
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ling of economic wealth a* it* primary goal, age-old tradition, a 
hot dimate, and a number of other factory combine to hold In¬ 
dian economy duscly to a primitive, seU-sidfiriiig type of agricul¬ 
ture. 


Inefficiency in Agricultural Production 

According to western standards, Indian agriculture is generally 
very inefficient. Tim may be noted in methods of fanning, average 
crop yields, and quality of farm animals. 

Agricultural Methods. Indian agriculture* on the whole* is 
now, and foi long ages past has been, a combination t>£ hand cul¬ 
ture and semi-pastoral Iarming. Small holdings and fragmenta¬ 
tion ol I a lit L as well a* custom and inmia* tend to perpetuate tills 
practice. There ate Imge estates in India, it is true: but it is esti¬ 
mated Lhai the average 1 farm lit tiding is not more than five acres. 
Moreover* Hindu Jaw and custom governing inheriting entour¬ 
age the sub-division of these small holdings into □ great number of 
fantastically small, irregxbar tracts widely scattered throughout a 
legion, so that the physical difficulty of going From tract to tract 
to do farm work is often great. And, as shown elsewhere, the small 
scattered holdings in many ways militate against crop improvement 
and better method of ciihnaEkm and irrigation, and the lot: a Lion 
ol division lines between these small tracts is the cause of n umei - 
0111 lawsuits, 

q) Low Labor EUideaey. In going from one section to on 
other on an extended tour of India, one is impressed by the fact 
that nearly all ol die fanning is done by very primitive methods,— 
methods that will probably continue to be employed until hold¬ 
ings of land are consolidated and increased considerably in size, 
practically all the small grain is cue with small sickle?, often, if not 
usually, in the hands of coolie women, In like manner, [rttatoes 
and peanuts are harvested mostly by women using only their bare 
hands or some crude hand tool in getting the crop out of the 
ground Grain fa usually threshed by driving livestock around 
over it, and is separated from the chaff by pouring it slowly from 
a vessel while the wind is blowing, A windy ilay during threshing 
time in the wheat areas calls all the loafing coolies to work, and 
Other activities must wait (sec Figs XI, Xll arid XOI) 

Thus, viewing the primitive methods of farming, one is not 
surprised at the relatively low efficiency of the Indian farm la^ 
borer. Saunders* quoting from Stuart Chase in Men and Machine% f 
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presents a comparative table of labor efficiency showing India'* 
jH'wiuon among a number of other countries. The table follow*; 1 

RELATIVE WORK OUTPUT 


China 
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While this table, evidently, is presented for labor of all kinds, it it 
probable Lb it it is approximately accurate for farm labor in panic* 
ular. But Indian farm labor is not inefficient because of poor 
operative method* alone; it is ineffective also became of much ill¬ 
ness on i he part of the workers, the enervating influence of 3 hot 
climate on the workers, and because of long periods of idleness of 
farmers in many localities, 

h} Low Wages* Furthermore, farm wages are as backward a* 
the methods of work. Varying a liulc for different sections of the 
town try, the average cbiy\ wages lor a woman arc six to eight cents 
in American money, ami of a man from two to four cents higher. 
However, such low wages are offset somewhat by the relatively low 
tost of the necessities the workers mint buy. Rice and other staple 
foodstuff.' arc very tow in price* a* compared with western coun¬ 
tries; and valuable perquisite* often accrue to the laborer through 
jajirumi and other customary cmplo]fcr<mpluycc relationship*, so 
that even under the conditions of tow wages, the masses manage 
somehow to live* 

Crop yields. It has been amply demonstrated by agricultural 
experiment -tations anil private efilcrprisH that while tnurh o( the 
area nf India U arid nr semi-arid, by die application of water ami 
other good agricultural practice, high crop yields may be secured. 
But because of prevailing climatic conditions, against which the 
average farmer, mtimulcted b> outside capital and leadership if 
apt to make but feeble efforts:; because of a lack of cooperative 
spirit among the people ouividc of the traditional patterns of caste 
relationships: and because of the force of age-old custom, low crop 
yields generally prevail. The following figures compare the average 
yields per acre of some of the important crops of India with those 
of certain osher countries ol the world. Jute and a lew other bn* 
port ant agricultural products ol India might be added to this pic¬ 
ture, but most o( these are of relatively little importance to many 
of the other cotin tries: 
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AVERAGE YIELDS IK POUNDS PER ACRE FOR 
I91M920, AND 1920-I<i2l 
iW'zdii & j 0*1*1, Tk? Wmhh */ India) 
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The mauer of greatest importance shown by thb table is the fact 
that, in most cases India hai the lowest per inc yield among die 
countries listed Jim throws light upon the poverty of the 
as well as upon the general status of agriculture as the major vo* 
tali on ol the country. 

Various causes arc responsible for the extremely low trap yields 
in Indian agriculture. Long continued cropping without stilficrcnt 
regard to the maintenance of the fertility of ihe soil has brought 
tile land to a very low level of production. As shown elsewhere 
in this account of Indian culture* most of the manure [torn live- 
stock is burned as fuel, instead of being put upon the soil as fer- 
t direr, Moreover, green manure crops and commercial fertilizers 
have not won their way into wide uve among the Indian farmers, 
and crop rotation is not widely practiced. If a tract of farm land 
has become thoroughly exhausted, it may be permitted to lie va¬ 
cant for n lime, and it is otirtUlcd that 50,000.000 acres art fallow¬ 
ed yearly, and thus lafccn uut of active production. 

Jjsw crop yields may aim t» charged to the excessive *ub* 
division ami [ragmentacion of bud, Pur example, if a man ha* a 
few uny, Irregular ipots of land widely scattered about, he is not 
apt to be interested eitlici tn the cooperative construction of ir¬ 
rigation welts, or in fighting crop diseases and pests, Moreover, if 
lie sow* a gtMal variety of seed, the crap soon become! a hope It. ^ 
mixture because of the poot quality of seed used by hi* ignorant 
and conferva live neighbors. 

The uncertainty of the monsoon (rainy weather) ri another 
cause of low crop yields in some yean. If the monwon is n orma l 
and timely in its appearance and distribution of rain, a bumper 
crop may be reaped: if it [ails, ihe crop may not be worth the seed 
sown. The experience fur ihe gTeaicr portion of India h that out 
of five successive crop-year*, two will be very poor, two indifferent, 
and one good. This age-old struggle againsi nature, supported by 
religious belief and custom, ha* made the Indian farmer Itotk faiaj- 
utfc and very convervalive. 
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Irrigation, The extremely uncertain character of the rainfall 
in most parti of India makes irrigation an important factor in agri¬ 
cultural development. Since the economic and the social conditions 
among ihe tn^ generally are not favorable to the construction 
of irrigation works, tlte progress at irrigation has been extremely 
slow. In 1925* out of a gross sown area of 257,000,000 acres* only 
19,8 per cent was irrigated Tims, even t1 tough Indian agriculture 
extends back into antiquity* and has had ample time to develop 
irrigation, the proportion o( land irrigated is relatively small. This 
seems true especially since die population is great and large areas 
oE unoccupied land may be added to agriculture through irrigation. 
Ai ihe situation now exists, it h estimated Lbac more than a third 
ul die tu i a I acreage of ihe country is mi fit for cultivation, and 
nearly a fourth i* cultivable but unoccupied, largely because of 
lack of water. 

lint Government is leading the way through the promotion of 
irrigation engineering. This is done largely through the sinking 
of wells and the impounding ot the surplus water of the monsoon 
period. Neatly onediall *\i the area irrigated j.g watered by private 
wells and tanks (artificial lakes) , and ihe test by canals. Since* 
over large traits in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies* m Sindh, 
the Punjab, and in the Central Provinces* the growing of oops 
without irrigation h extremely precarious Gove rnmen t has begun 
iu concentrate here upon tlie development of a far-flung irrigation 
program. 

The introduction oE irrigation has brought in its train, in 
many parts of the country, serious problems. Under canal imga~ 
rinn especially, cultivator are apt to use too much water, and this 
interferes with the aeration of ihe soil and makes crops more sus¬ 
ceptible to diseases like rust and mildew 'Hie use of toomuch water 
in cersain areas also leads to the concentration of injurious salts 
in the soil, which ultimairiy makes the land unfit for growing crops. 
Such alkali liituh have become common in pans of the United 
Provinces* L’lmjsib, Sindh, and tin Norib Wes! Frontier Province; 
and large irons uf land in the Nira Valley in the Dcccan have be¬ 
come useless on account oE sail depots. Moreover* irrigation* 
through the encourage man of mqsquitoei, augments the malaria 
iMuard, and it requires the learning of n m-w is pc of fanning, hence 
the adoption of new food habits mid the promotion uf new patterns 
of social behavior. I he irrigation of t community, heretofore arid 
or semi arid, also frequently soften* roadbeds so as n> require new 
mad construction, raises ihe water table iti ihe soil so aa to drown 
out indigenous pas lure grasses, and requires the building of borage 
bins above ground* Thus, aside from questions o! cooperative cT 
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fori, it appears that irrigation ii frequently attended by special 
problems, and so should be introduced with great caution* This 
is a caj^ where, in die absence of adequate experience and expert 
advice, die cuiuervadam of Lbe iarmer may not be altogether an 
evil* 

The Contribution ol Cuttle to Agricultural Production, Else¬ 
where we have discussed the place of the cow in Indian tradition 
and economic life. Wt need not here repeat that discussion, other 
than to call attention again to the importance of the cow to India, 
and India's need for livestock improvement. 

The agricultural population b rapidly increasing the pressure 
on die laud for subsistence; hence the situation calls for better 
inning in all of its department*, including better livestock. It may 
also be {jo itired nut that she increasing dependence of the entire 
population upon farming as a Vocation noi only bring* human be¬ 
ings into a mure rigorous com peel lion with one UtOthcr in die strug¬ 
gle for subsistence, but It also brings them and their livestock mu¬ 
tually into keener competition for the use of the land. Writing 
upon dib condition in die United Provinces. Professor R. Mukher- 
jee says in part: "Wc arc witnessing today the gradual ascent of 
cultivation to die mountain^ the transformation of lull slopes into 
red 9 ate rite desert, and the almost complete to aversion of pastures 
into tilled lands/** This t'tmticriL authority continues further: 'The 
reduction of open grazing lands and the inability to devote any but 
□ mere fraction of die holding* 10 fodder crops have resulted in 
the injpavejbhtnciiE of cattle and the reduction of their numbers/ * 

Ltm of cattle through disease and starvation is one of die major 
problems of Indian farm economy. For example, in the year 192ft- 
27. according to the Rcjiori of the Royal Commission on Agricuh 
lin e, India lost I tom rinderpest 202 p 2tHi head n| cattle; from haem¬ 
orrhagic septicaemia, 36*400; from foot and month disease, 13,500* 
It has a bo been estimated that the annual loss of livestock by make 
bite is around 90,000 m 100,900 head. Moreover, in times of famine 
multiplied diousuutb or cattle die nf starvation or sue sold lot a 
lew rupees a head In 1919* die Bombay President^, alone, losi 
1,000,000* or one-ninth of m cattle; and, in 19IS -19* in one district 
of the United Provinces, no Fewer than 200,000 rattle were Uni.* 
The control o£ communicable diseases among livestock through 
quarantine, the use of immunizing vaccines, ctc. a has never been 
widely accepted by die native farmers, because diese steps run 
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counter tD ihcix ancient customs and bditfs* Likewise ihe growth 
of guinea grass, alfalfa, and other heavy-producing forage crops 
under imgatinn has not been widely pranked by ihc farmers, nor 
has the use of the par sib for the preservaiion of surplus monsoon 
forage m anticipation of dir scarcity pi feed fur livestock during 
the inevitable dry season which follows. However, Government, 
Christian missions. and other agencies, through experimentation, 
demonstration, anti education* arc endeavoring to solve the main¬ 
tenance problem of livestock production. Likewise these agencies 
are endeavoring u> get the farmer* \o produce better animals 
through fitter selection and breeding- Thc*e agencies also are 
ccmdutiing in many places experimental work in cattle, goat, and 
poultry breeding, and have improved sires located M convenient 
point* for the promotion of better livestock farming. However, all 
of these efforts, with a Jew happy exceptions, arc making but slow 
headway, owing to the Ignorance am! the conservatism of the In¬ 
dian farmers* 

Agricultural Credit 

Indebtedness, llie Indian farmer, even I hough he may operate 
on a small scale and in a very simple manner, must make expendi¬ 
tures for seed* work animals* tools, food, and other expenses con¬ 
nected with the production of farm commoditics. Procuring these 
often lead* 10 debt, but thU is not the chief cause o! debt. Being 
a very sociable creature and hound hy custom* which call for large 
expenditures on weddings, funerals, pilgrimage^ gifts to beggar*, 
and cuJier "non‘productive" enterprise, lie sunn become* inex¬ 
tricably involved in debt. His needs, whether economic or social, 
usually lend him In the local money I* ndt!f. who may charge 50 per 
cent or more imeresl. Thu* the borrower i* nut only in danger of 
bondage to an oppressor, hut hi* busings is apt io traomc greatly 
Handicapped ami demoraliretL 

Various inquiries have been made by provincial hanking com 
mittces and other agencies into the extent of indebtedness. The [pi 
towing table was gleaned from die recent repum of a number of 
iliesc camniUtm/' 
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However, the total indebtedness nf rural India t* * not definitely 
known. Yen. years ago ti was variously estimated from 3TO to hOO 
CTOTO of rapcci, and no doubt in spite of all that Jiav been done in 
recent years m check h, it has increased considerably since that 
ijme. In the year 1921 the debi of Punjab was estimated at 90 
erore> ol rupees. By 1930 it had risen to 135 crotes; and in the same 
period rhe number of rliose indebted increased about two millinit- T 

What makes debt so serious is not so much its size in total 
amounts of money or in the number of people involved, but be¬ 
cause .so much of it is incurred for non-productive purposes. In the 
Punjab inquiry, it was found that only five per cent of the debt 
was incurred lor land improvements, the rest being incurred largely 
in extravagant expenditures on compound interest marriage fes- 
Uvibes, lawsuits, etc. Darling estimate* that in the Punjab from 
33 to 50 per cent nf the debt \% due to compound imerest alone.* 
Likewise McDotjgall, in his study of a t ihhauiHgarh village cssi- 
nuitecl that >evert-cig3nlis oi ihe debt was for unproductive pur- 
poso: 1 * anti Ur. Mann in bis study of a Deccan village, estimated 
lhal 27 per cerii of iht iota! income of the village was expended 
on interest on debtd* 

The percentage of farmers free nf debt varies from province 
to province. In Multan in 1925, only 25 per cent nf the families 
were free of debt, while in Lyallpur, 51 per cent were free, A set¬ 
tlement officer in one nf ihe other rural ichsib of the Punjab re¬ 
ported only 10 per cent of the people free of debt, and remarked 
that these were loo poor io borrow* 11 

In summarising the aimltisiom uf thow who have studied the 
indebtedness of Indian villager®, tin: following reasons for indebt 
edness are Listed: 

L The small size of holdings and their fragmentation* com¬ 
bined with the vagaries of the climate and the occasional 
onslaughts o i disease and pestilence, which make farming 
unprofitable atul keep the fanner near the poverty line. 

2, A constantly recurring loss of cattle from drought, disease, 
and the negligence of ihc owners, and the effect of other 
losses due lo the semi-pastoral system uf farming in vo^ue 
in mmi part* of the country . 

3. The ingrained improvidence o[ the ryots (farmers) which 
is greatly acteniimEed by the incecuiiiy of trnp* and live 
stock. 
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4. Extravagant expenditures on jewelry, marriages, funerals, 
religious festivals, pilgrimages, lawsuits, interest on indebt¬ 
edness, and other non-productive things. 

5. Borrowing made easy by the money lender, 

6. A desire for luxury. For example, the increased prosperity 
given the canal colonies of the Punjab through irrigation, 
While temporarily putting the farmers on a sounder eco¬ 
nomic basis, also soon led them to increase their indebted¬ 
ness and the amount n| tenancy, 15 This new prosperity also 
Kenned to increase litigation, nr was accompanied by an ac¬ 
celerated inclination of the ryots to litigation. 

7. Custom requires die son to assume his father's debts at his 
lather's death. 

8. A quirk in the psychology of the peasant, which causes 
him to regard Ids ability to incur a large debt as a compli¬ 
ment to (Us social status. Thus he gayly goes into debt when 
he can and pay* when lie num, 11 

Cooperative Effort. In lotnparativeh recent years, people 
hum die Wen living in India in the capacity of government of¬ 
ficials, philanthropic individuals, and Christian missionaries, have 
been attempting to engraft upon that country the cooperative 
movement which has proved so successful in Denmark and to a 
lesser extent perhaps in certain other countries of the West Their 
aim has been to encourage self-help among the ryots in order that 
they may be freed from extortionate private money lenders, and 
in order that better business principles generally may be adopted 
by the people. This, on the whole, according to the view of many 
observers, has met with indifferent success thus far, though in a 
number of specific cases and places it has done well indeed. 

[ he indifferent success of the coojicrative movement., ac¬ 
cording to the belief ol intelligent observers, is due to many fac¬ 
tors. These include, on the part of many leaders, an inadequate 
grasp of Indian philosophy and the psychology of village life, 
as well at inadequate understanding of ihe economic conditions 
of the villages and die factors of social culture that make the 
management of cooperative credit societies difficult. Moreover, 
in many cases, sentimentality has blinded the leaders to these 
difficulties anti to tlicit own Ignorance of banking and finance, 
even in their home lands, to say nothing of the strange and dif¬ 
ficult condition of an oriental land such as India. And, aj j Ust 
intimated, the villagers have nor been prepares! try tradition or 
custom hir such new economic conceptions and practices. 
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In many countries of die West, cooperative merchandising 
and credit societies have largely grown up spontaneously as the 
result of the initiaiive and a spirit of sdMielp on the part of the 
people immediately in lei cited. In many cases the government, 
without incurring any economic responsibility, aside perhaps from 
a certain amount of regulation and inspection, has merely granted 
permission in individuals and groups to organize 1 for self-help. 
Bui the cooperative movement in India* nn the contrary’, has had 
a different inception and administrative set-up. Cooperative so¬ 
cieties as affairs of Government in India, were first provided by 
an act of law in 1904, not ha response to {.popular demand, but 
by a Government anxious to ameliorate die difficult conditions 
of its people. These societies were started essentially to help the 
cultivator? through loans of money on easy terms, and these so- 
cteties have been kept closely connected with Government, a 
Commissioner of Cooperative Societies being in administrative and 
inspectorial charge* 

Tim development of this movement in India has taken a rather 
unique turn. For example, credit societies have shown a dispro¬ 
portionate grow Ui over non’credit noddies. In 1920-27 there were 
05.101 credit societies in British India with a membership of 
-*lB,746; and only 2,135 non-credit societies with a membership 
of 151,322. More lhan 95 per cent of all these were agricultural 
societies* 1 * By t l J2Lb3tl ihe number ni cooperative societies in 
British India had reached 88,693. anil in the Indian Slates. 15,491. 
with a membership respectively of 8,583,706 and 598,1&3. 1S On 
die surface this seems to be an excellent showing both as to num¬ 
ber of societies and number of members. Vet many critical ob¬ 
servers look upon this apparently favorable growth of the move¬ 
ment w ill* suspicion. especially because if ha* developed so largely 
along credit Nno, Ixiaure modi of die hortnwmg is done for non- 
productive purposes and ilierc i> a great dt.d of defaulting of 
payments. They argue that popularity alone is nor m adequate 
measure of success, but that prompt repayment of borrowed money 
out of the profits accruing from a productive business h a better 
criterion; and many think this desirable situation ha* not, a* yer, 
been attained generally dirmig limit the sounixy. However; * few 
instances of successful cooperation. such as in die Mission of ibe 
Brethren at Ankle&var. and the Irish Presbyterian Mission at Bor- 
sad* came to the attention of die writer in lus travels throughout 
India, and these successes constitute a ray of hope for the future 
of the cooperative movement. 
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But as already shown, ihe path of cooperative societies in In¬ 
dia is not iirewti with roses* In addition to the handicap pre¬ 
viously mentioned are the illiierary and ignorance of ihc borrow* 
ers. Rascal*, even among official of toupcraim- Kicieiies p cheat 
the borrower who canned read what he thinks he ha> committed 
hirmell to on paper* Vet even a more fundamental difficulty is 
that of securing cooperative! effort along commercialized economic 
lines from a civilisation ibat h bud! chiefly upon a social and a 
religion* rather than an economic foundation. Thus a vast num¬ 
ber of cooperators and would-be coopera tors are inclined to look 
upon the cooperative society not as a help in productive economic 
ell on, bm as a charitable institution whose advances need not 
be repaid. His intensifies ihe problem of securing punctual ne- 
jilI) merits of loans, and often results in much defaulting o! pay¬ 
ments entirely. .Saunders points om wo other difficulties especial¬ 
ly applicable to non-credit cooperalive societies. He writes: “ludiizi 
trots an- individualistic - . - . and there is not confidence and faith 
in each oilier; there is sri.1l too much fear and suspicion. Another 
diffiuiliy in the way of organized buying and selling is the small¬ 
ness of the average ryot's weeds and the little that he has to sdl." 1 * 
Perhaps the first part of this statement might be made with equal 
application to farmers in cauntries of the West. 

The Private Money Lender. The private money lenders, by 
custom, have been firmly lied into the socio-economic life of In* 
dia. While they have been criticized in the most severe terms as 
rasrali and heartless task-masters *omething can be said in their 
favor. They know their commuziiiy and their several dienls* 
needfip and are usually ready to give aid in time of need, often 
when the chanu-% for the ultimate recovery of ihtir ban* may 
not be verv promising. This h a rivk that an ordinary bank or 
credit society is not pie pared in take. Dr. Wiser, a dose student 
of Indian village affairs, senses dm fan, and hence also senses 
the limitations to the usefulness of cooperative credit tot jettes He- 
veloped along western lines. He writes with respect to agricub 
rnral credit in the village of Karim pur: dozen men in the vil¬ 

lage have enough cash and grain reserve Ixi be able at any lime to 
make advances ul money or grain to the villagers, Oihen make 
a few loans from lime 10 lime. The (merest rate* charged arc 
usually 50 per cent on grain, and Li i Q 37 5 1 per cent on cash, 24 
f*r rent being the most common rale. Undoubtedly (he credtinr 
stands to gain from his naimciiurn. but there in a limit. Q a 
dient gpe* bankrupt he can do nothing about ic; consequently 
ii is to hit imerevis in keep hit foam within reasonable bounds. 
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Where the debtor and ihr creditor have grown up together and 
know cadi other'* daily doing*, there h little opportunity fur de¬ 
ceiving One another. An outside creditor always has difficulty 
in knowing a man s financial status. Above mere financial trans¬ 
actions, the man with means has under the caste system a moral 
obligation to his poorer neighbor. He is therefore not unduly 
upset in losing money to his debtors. Their in meats, likewise, 
must come first . - . . Government cooperative credit societies re> 
quire that once a villager has joined a society he must not bor¬ 
row further from a villager. Loans arc granted at fixed times and 
a number of regulations are attached to the graining oi each loan 
The village creditor does not apply these restrict! nns to Loans 
hence the villager prefers to borrow from a fellow villager at a 
higher rate of interest than to be limited in the purposes for which 
he may borrow; At present the local credii facilities are ade¬ 
quate for Karimptir." lT 

In discussing the private money lender with a number of stu¬ 
dents of Endian village economy, there was a preiiy general agree- 
rneni final tinder common current i on di lions he it both an asset 
and a liability to the tsodn economic welfare of the public. At 
his liest* he i* not only an extender of needed credii* along the 
lines of i he cumint mores of the people, but through withhold- 
mg nr otherwise guarding the ex tension of credit he may act as 
a sort of comervator of the home and the business of reckless bar* 
rowerv Ai his worst, he is a scoundrel and a thief who preys upon 
the ignorance and liic weakness of his clients. Many would pass 
rigorous legislation to limit the private money lenders* activities, 
ami to punish severely I hose who infringe upon lIicm: legislative 
Ibiutiom The weakness of such proposals lies mainly in their 
enforcement ff age-old custom and the spirit of fauscz fairc should 
operate, as we fear ihey might, such legislative limitations would 
soon become dead fetters ami hence inoperative. Some have sug¬ 
gested Legislation outlawing inherited debts, limiting int.crnsi rates 
and providing a very liberal bankruptcy relief from unjust and 
outlawed debt* of all kinds, TJie*e proposal* need patient, *cien 
tifir study l>y those a^e-nc ie> and per^jn* who arc hilly equipped 
by education and experience in Indian affair* to do an mteHtgetit 
and trustworthy jub of it. This indeed is no ia*t, for those whew 
education and experience is wholly or Largely western; nor i,t it 
the task of national* biking in experience in practical affair* 
and whose education is dudlv academic and theoretical. Caution, 
experimentation, and patience should be iJie watch word* for such 
procedure. 
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Chapter XI 

FARM INCOMES AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 

Farm Incomes 

In 3 country tike India, so vast and so divert in its dim^ijc 
agricultural, and song I conditions, any attempt i& estimate the 
ioEai production or to calculate per capita income is necessarily 
artificial. While land records in perhaps most of the country, 
particularly British India, are kept fairly accurately, figures upon 
man^ items including ihe amount of agricultural commodities 
produced per amrum, yields per acre, and income per acre, per 
farnx, or pet capita, are largely matters of opinion* hence they 
imivt be jicrepled with caution However* several student* of 
Indian alfairs have made authoritative studies which are of serv¬ 
ice to m In trying to give the reader some notion as to the in¬ 
come am! standards of living enjoyed by Indian farmers. 

I lie earliest Lrnpomm attempt to calculate the production 
arid the per capita income* of India seems to have been that of 
the late Dadabhat Naorojl toward die dose of the last centurv. 
On the bus of oFficial Figures published by Government for the 
years 1^7-70, he calculated a year's agricultural production o! 
Bniish India to reach the raltic r>f 277,000.000 pounds «crline 
Deducting %ix per cent For seed, the value M the balance avail 
able for human consumption and other use w*s put down as 
2b0.000plKKl pounds, or 2,600.000,000 rupees. Then follow e*f. 

m " tt bv f 1 ! 1 Crpl ™ r “<* Sir David Balfour, Lord Cuntw, and 
i)ilte», as briefly summarized in the following table: 

THE ESTIMATED AGRICULTURAL INCOME 
OF BRITISH INDIA 
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These figures fa r the annual per capita in name af the agrb 
oilmmt tell a woeful tale. Counting three rupees to the dollar, 
we thus note that the ettimaiet of annual per capita income vary 
from about 135.00 to $7-70 in American money. Even the most 
favorable of these estimates show ihai the average income of the 
Indian agriculturist is very low. Tins average income is an index 
of his capacity to purchase and consume, and hence to hi* stan¬ 
dard of living as well. This fact is emphasised by Mr, Dsdabhai 
Naoroji s snnenaem, based on the standard of maintenance of pris¬ 
oners, that i_he farmer's income was too low lor bare subsistence. 
He cuimaieri that for the bare subsistence at a criminal confined m 
jasL a sum of 34 rupees was required per year, while the average 
income of agriculturists was only 23 rupees per capita, and 20 ru¬ 
pee! far all classes of Indians in general, out of which must be 
provided food, shelter, clothing Tittle luxuries, the satisfaction 
of all social and religious wants, ail expenses of occasions of joy 
and sorrow, and provisions for bad crop seasons I 

The general slate of affairs revealed in ihe previous tabic of 
income estimates is confirmed by rhe findings of various tnvesti- 
gators of village economy. For example, Mr. R MukUcrjec, in 
his book Fkld* and Farmen of Oudh f has shown the economic 
condition* of three typical middle thus families for die year 1924- 
23 to be as follows: 

THE ECONOMIC STATUS Of MIDDLE-CLASS FAMILIES 
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Likewise Dr, H. H, Mann, in hts Land and Labor in a Deccan 
Village (Jaicgaon) P taking into coruiderauon all sources of in¬ 
come, calculated the average family income io be Rs. IG7d3*0. 
and the per capim income R^ 3JM2-0. 1 He also found ihai the 
average debt per capita in tills village was Rs 59-12-0* faring 
an interest rate varying from 12 to 75 per ccnL He further¬ 
more estimated ih.it ^ r » per cent of the villagers were insolvent, 
Mnkthyar, in hi* Uncf Sttj: cy c*f Rum! Conditions in British 
Gujrriit; Mr DongaII in An Economic £ limey of a Village in the 
Chhatthgath; Darling, in his Punjab Peasant; Shah and Kham- 
batta in their Wealth and Taxable Capacity of India, an d other 
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students of Indian economy, with but slight variations, tell about 
ihe sort of story, Perhaps One of the most favorable farm 

incomes was recorded by Jacks in his Economic Life of n Bengal 
Village* Here 49 per ami of the families were thought to be liv* 
ing m comfort with an average income of 365 rupees, and the re* 
m3iruler were living in varying degrees of distress. This village 
was in The rice area, and evidently was (airly prosperous. While 
irrigation has brought a measure of prosperity io areas like the 
Punjab, and favorable climatic conditions have greatly benefited 
other svei inn*, a general summary of she income of the masses of 
India as a whole, leads one to die conclusion that the economic 
statu* of the average village family in India is distressingly low. 

In nur further consideration id the income of the Indian 
Farmers, is is of interest to note certain comparisons made by Sir 
jo\i;di Stamp of income per capita among some of the leading na¬ 
tions of the world. While thi^c figures arc for all vocational 
including farmers, they throw light upon the subject of 
Indian farm income a, especially *inre roughly three-fourth* of the 
Indian people arc farmers. His findings, quoted by Wadia and 
Joshi in their Wealth of India are as follows; 
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The numerical comparisons of incomes among countries may lie 
misleading, heuLiw conditions may vary from country to country, 
hence requirements and standards would van also; bui the iri^ 
mentions differ ernes between the incomes of ihe more favored 
nalirms and that of India lead to only one conclusion, and that 
k ihe mvsxi of India, when compared with the peoples of cer¬ 
tain other countries* air undergoing a grin ding poverty. 


The Standard* of Living of Agriculturists 

Having made a brief survey of ihe incomes of the Indian 
agriculturists, we may now nnic jut, how this income is -|- 0 

«lo ibis we dull proceed to mnU an examination gf some of the 
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detail'* of consumption, but we must first tall lie reader's audi¬ 
tion to tie [act that in a country so vail and so varied in climate, 
ami in economic atu) social conditions, geiicralittaiions on almost 
any social phenomenon should be made with caution. 

The Findings of Special Studios. The following table taken 
from Dr, H, H, Mann's study of the village ol Pimpla Soudlta- 
gai, near (he city of Poona, represents the average minimum 
standards of consumption set bi I he people of that village:* 
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But out of 103 families investigated, only 30. or just under 35 pci 
cent, could pav their own way on the standard they themselves 
laid down. As a group, the 103 families had a total income of 
22,459 rupees, and made expenditures amounting to 233193 ru¬ 
pees, of which 2.592 rupees was interest on debt. This resulted 
in a decided deficit. In Sholavamlan, a village situated in an ex¬ 
cellent agricultural section near Madura, Ssundm found, a tier 
making an itemiuid survey of intuitu- ami expenditures of three 
typical families, annual savings respectively, s.h Rs. ‘J2-8, Rv 1U0, 
and R- 3(Ml* Iti the canal culottiL* nl the Punjab, perhaps in 
many respects, the best fanning wdton in India, Darling re¬ 
ports rather favorable standard* ti[ living, but alnt reports in- 
creasing farm tenancy . 1 The prosperity brought to ibis region, 
due to increased yields accruing from irrigation, Jia^ increased 
the farmers’ ability to borrow money, hence their ability to finance 
numerous lawsuits, to pav bribes and make other wasteful ex¬ 
penditure* that threaten their sudden prosperity. 

Mukerj« has computed a percentage distribution of ike 
average family budgetary expenditure* ol uv different vocational 
classes as follow*, which he thinks is fairly representative of India 
as a whole:* 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FAMILY BUDGET 
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It will be noiiccd that the igriraUurist spend* 91 per rent til hh 
income on food alone K ami Itas to Ik? saudied vrllh the remaining 
§ per cent to meet all ihe Other requirements of Life. This dUtri- 
bniioii of the meagre income, even in a land of modest wants and 
simple habits* indicates a pauperous condition. 

Food. The food of die iigricultural classes consists mostly of 
cereals, for we should reim-mbcr that die ordiqdcft Hindu, both 
by religion and custom, it essentially a vegetarian. In Bengal and 
Malabar the food is mostly rice with a few vegetables anti fish; 
in the Tamil country it is chief iy ragi; in the T efegu country tt 
is mostly rite with cJaili powder to whci the appetite, in die Dec¬ 
can it is gowar or bajri; and in the Punjab and ihe United Pry 
vine** ti is mostly wheat Among die uibe of Todas in die Nil- 
girls country* and in certain other sections maintaining a bcilci 
type of eauSe and buffaloes than usually found in the country as 
a whole, dairy products constitute an Important pari ol the diet, 
ftut as (K)itried out elsewhere* the livestock of India, as a wjinle, 
h so poor* and hence tlie production of dairy product?! so scant, 
that ihtsr products fora an insignificant pan of the dieiarv of die 
average village family. Vet worst of alb in spite of the fact dun 
these people spend such a large percentage of (heir income on food 
they often do noi have enough to ear. 

As suited more at length in a previous chapter, the fad titles 
for the preparation and the serving of the food of the average 
village family aie extremely simple. Of course the wealthier 
classes usually provide a more pretention* equipment* and the 
palaces of the ruling princes often reach the heights of grandeur, 
even in their equipment for cooking and dining and in dieir court¬ 
ly formality in the service of meals; but the vast teeming masses 
yet prepsie- and serve their food in a primitive manner very much 
as they have done for tong ages past. In spite of die apparent 
simplicity and lack of formality with which food is prepared and 
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jervnl, tlicic is. ttjjctiall; among die higher tisiei. a strict code 
t>i taboos which regulates the kind of food Lhai may be eaten, the 
persons who may prepare and serve R die persons with whom one 
may cat his meals, etc. This is one of the many indications dial 
Indian society and folkways are vastly more complex than lliey 
may appear to the uninitiated western observer. 

Clothing. Of do tiling, except in Hue parts ol North India, 
the agriculturist will probably have only a loin cloth (d/uity) ami 
another piece of doth to cover his lirobsj or. in addition to a loin 
cloth, he may have on the upper part at his body only a loose 
shirt with the tail out, skirl fashion. He may also go bareheaded 
or have a clodi wound lousely around the top ol his head. More' 
over, he and his entire family nearly always go barefoot. The 
professional and the wcaldiier daises may wear shoes as do the 
peOjdf uf tlte West, though sandals art more often worn, if foot¬ 
wear is lead at all. In the north where, during a pan of die year, 
it is fairly cold, the agriculturist ptovidt* himself with more cloth 
tng; hui the clothing used is always ol the cheapest kind, and 
clothing costs amount to only a few rupees a year. 

Dwellings. The homes of the villagers have been described 
in an earlier chapter, as to materials used in Construction, their 
arrangement, etc., so we need to do bin Little more here than call 
the readers altenlton to the simplicity of die average village 
dwelling houses, even their crudeness and poverty, in order to give 
an integrated picture of the average villager's standards of living. 
However, we should not imagine that all homes, even of the vil¬ 
lages, appear in ihis class. We arc merely speaking of the vil¬ 
lage masses who constitute most of the population. Among the 
wealthier and the professional classes, the homes are more preten¬ 
tious,. even elegant, and compare favorably with the homes of 
similar dawt* in the West. We should state, however, thaL die 
insanitary conditions of die homes uf the poorer classes are often 
ameliorated somewhat by the outdoor life of the people. As noted 
in an earlier chapter, during the hotter part of the year the poor¬ 
er people often sleep outside their houses, This u probably the 
Indian coumerpari to the outdoor life enjoyed by some western¬ 
ers on excursions in rustic camps, and on sleeping porches. 

The cost of erecting a home sarici greatly according to the 
wealth of the owner. For example, I saw in the lower Ganges 
Valley a small brush house that a young man had prepared for 
his bride. The total cost of this tent-like affair was perhaps levs 
than ID rupees (about $3}. In a tew years this couple may re¬ 
place this with a better house coiling more, I also have in mind 
a teacher* bungalow coo listing of two stories and five rooms, spa- 
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ckms verandahs, running water, ami sanitary bath equipment, 
which cent 500 rupees! The same house in America would cost 
many limes its much. It is probable that the same amount of 
money expended on a modern one- family home o( the middle 
tlass iti America, if spent oil a hone in India would build an 
importing mansion expected of royalty and the wealthy classes. 
This fan consul u I es an index to difference' in costs of labor and 
building materials in the two countries. 

The Cost of Social Occasions 

A discussion of Indian income- and standards of living would 
not be complete- without sonic attention given to the cost of so¬ 
cial occasions. Most rural folk rd this interesting conn try, whether 
Hindu or nun Hindu, are slaves to custom and convention which 
require that numerous festival* anti ceremonies shall lie celebrated 
with great pomp and si tow. Every village anil caste has certain 
standards set fur these festive occasions, ami they must maintain 
that standard whether or not they have die resources. Such ex¬ 
penditures arc- usually out t»t pfi proportion to the income of the 
family, and this is one of the principal causes of poverty and of 
universal indebtedness to the private money lenders. 

Marriage Costa. Marriage is otic of die chief occasions of ex¬ 
travagant spending, Jt is said that at least one year's income is 
sjkiil on die average marriage, and that the average householder 
will have m celebrate at least four marriages during his fire time. 
Tile match-maker who negotiates the betrothal, the astrologer 
who consults the stars to see if the auspices are propitious for the 
betrothal and who determine* a suitable time for the marriage 
ceremony, the officiating priest, die musicians and entertainer*, the 
jewelry-maker, and more particularly those who provide the food 
served to a large number nf invited guestS and the village idlers 
who “Jiappcii" to pass by. all make a heavy financial inroad upon 
the family of dir bride, nr untie time* of the families of both the 
bride and the groom. Thus, on die pan of die bride's father, ,i 
wedding usually means debt at extortionate ini crest raics, and 
sometimes this debt is so great as never to be paid. » ii 
on to the sons of the family as an Inheritance which custom and 
honor demam! rhai ihcy asattroe {Fig, IX) _ 

The following table taken from Mr. M. D. Mukttmf* Brief 
Survey nf Rural Condiliaru in British Gujetat* gi™» m a f0 m 
paraiive idea of the marriage expenses among a number of dif- 
Cerent in ihai section of Indiai 
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MARRIAGE EXPENSES JN THE GUJERAT 
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it is to be noted from these figure? rhai die most money h 
spent on the first marriage of a man, and the least on the re 
marriage o£ a woman, In the Mfllhera village n[ OwUi, Profes¬ 
sor MukJierjco* found tliat Utc Psuwari, an official r»f the villager, 
spent in fifteen years MHO rupees on the marriage, ami oilier cere¬ 
monies connected therewith* of Ids two daughter) and two *ons. 
His annual income was 1371 rupees* In the same village a black* 
smith with an annual income of 159-5 rupees spent 500 rupees an 
social ceremonies in the year 1924-25 alone. The figures showing 
the relative costs of the social ceremonies of three middle-class 
families in dm locality for ihai year were as follows! 


RELATIVE COSTS OF SOCIAL CERE MONTES IN OtlDB 
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Other Soda] Expenses In like manner, making ol extended 
pilgrimages to distant holy places involves the dkrafiEi nuance 
from productive work of many individuals lor long periods of 
time. The loss from this source alone would amount u* a vast 
sum annually* for it h said ihai it is ihc pious hope of most ortho¬ 
dox Hindus to make at least one extended religious pilgrimage 
to Benares* Conjeevamm or ftoxcie oilier distant sacred place, be 
*id« many journeys to closer places. These pilgrimages, while 
satisfying the spiritual man, also subject him tn disease and hard- 
ship which may either incapacitate him permanently as a pro¬ 
ductive worker* or cause him to sacrifice Eees hfe. It is said chat 
the iradisiunaE over-night Mopping places «f piljrnms often be^ 
tonic very insanitary and a fruitiul place for die '-pnrading of 
cholera and other contagion? diseases. It i* said also. so great is 
the death rate about these places at limes during certain seasons 
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of pilgrimage, that preparation* are made in advance for the div- 
fxisiil of the bod in of large number* who are ex] netted to die on 
die way. While pilgrim* in making die journey are often sub¬ 
ject to the umfkial expenditure* of large num of money, drey 
are sometime], ted and otherwise assisted on the way by mahara¬ 
jahs or other wealthy people who perform die sc deed.* a* act* of 
Jd«y (Fig, XX) 

lVc have iliown else where diat begging is a universal practice 
among many classes in the Orient, and takes a heavy economic toll 
from the people. Their philosophy of philanthropy is that ji is 
more blessed to give than to receive, and thus great numbers of 
mendicant holy men and needy people furnish ample opportunity 
for sacrificial giv ing. Funerals, holy days, and other occasions of 
joy ami sorrow, make exacting economic demands upon people 
who can ill afford to accede to them; but duty, custom, and public 
opinion are hard taskmasters. Likewise lawsuits, evidently, in some 
cases, serving somewhat as community entertainment, take a heavy 
toll nf the family incut nt iti certain sections," Dacomcs, thefts, 
cunnniiual conflicts, conflicts growing out of lire swaraj move¬ 
ment, bribes, etc,, in recent years have resulted in much expense; 
yet one wonders if the amount of lawlessness is as great in India 
as in the average city of America. 

In viewing the large and persistent expenditures for social 
purpose*, an Indian economist concludes that any economic im¬ 
provement of Mu- country should begin with the reform of social 
customs ami ceremonies which call for such □ large and unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure of income. It it obvious iliat largely because 
of slavish adherence to custom, social festivities are the chief ™«f 
of new debts and the chief impediment to the payment of old 
debts. Hut it is alio obvious that this, or any other reform that 
impinges so fundamentally upon die age-old customs and belief* 
of the people, will be stow of realisation. 
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Chapter XU 


INDIAN MARKETS 

Ltulia. like other countries, maintains a marketing structure 
for the exchange, [Hitchase, and sale of commodities. These, per¬ 
haps, may not he as elaborate or as extensive as the markets in the 
highly commercialized urban centers of the West, but under Indian 
conditions anil for Indian use they serve their purpose admirably, 
it is not our aim here, however, to attempt a full description of 
currtmr Indian markets, systems of credits, or methods of doing 
business. That would be too great a task for a single chapter. But 
for the purpose of obtaining further insight imo tile folkways 
and the culture of India, wc shall turn the spotlight upon two of 
the marketing structures more or less unique to that country, the 
shandy and the bazaar, 

The Indian Shandy 

I he terms shandy and baiaoT arc often confused by travellers 
in India. While twill are markets, the two terms arc by no means 
synonymous, especially in South India. The bazaar is a type of 
market winch is usually [mused, (hough it Is not always under a 
roof, ft may consist of one or a combination of the following, 
drygoods, cloth, clothing, jewelry, groceries, and possibly other 
anklL'v The ‘handy, on the other hand, is an open-air public 
market, though some parts of it may be housed, or at least have 
a inn shade. Shandy* are usually on a large scale, and have a 
vert heterogeneous make-up; in tact, they have some characteris¬ 
tics Of i he me la described in another chapter. The shandy may 
contain many of the things sold in a bazaar, but it is also likely to 
be a market for cal tie. sheep, goats, and other livestock usual to 
the locality. Then there ate marked that are hard to classify, be¬ 
cause they have characteristics of both the shandy and the ba/aar. 

The Shandy, which we shall describe in detail later, coven six 
or eight acres of ground, is owned by the government. » enclosed 
by a wall, and h rented by (he government for a set sum of money 
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annually. Eath man offering anything far sale ai the market has 
to pay a small fee which increase* in amount as ihe \hti of hi* 
busines* increases. Within the endotwe art sheds erected for lIic 
convenience of the salesmen; area-* are laid off for the herding of 
livestock: and section! are aligned to leather filers and osiers 
who may be plying the Jou!^ trade* oi the outcasts 

The Indian shandy has its near counterpart* in the public 
markets that we have seen on ihc outskirts al Farts, though the 
latter offered no livestock for sate. In German and Danish cities 
visited by uv T we hive found public squares used one or more days 
a week for the marketing of farm products, the H <ud) lp e>F fisher¬ 
men. ami even a certain amount of drygoods and other articles 
from the diy diops. in the city of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, we 
once jaw an entire diy Mjuare used as a public market for farm 
and household products brought from rhe countryside around 
i hat city, Most of the people selling in the market of Lancaster 
tfie day we were present were said 10 be Amish farmers and their 
families living in the general bailiwick of that diy. Cut dowers, 
loaf bread, t^kes, pies, canned goo dm of many kinds, garden vege¬ 
tables, butter, cream, dressed poultry, needle work, to made this 
Lancaster market an interesting place iy visit, and, L judge., a good 
place Lm the purchaser to save money. 

Description of the Rcmipel Shandy- Let us now describe in 
some detail the weekly shandy we visited at Rani pet, in South 
India. This particular shandy was regularly set for Friday, bur in 
reality it tasted from Thursday afternoon until Saturday alter- 
noon. Even then, in some cases, sales had not been effected, so 
many bullocks and other livestock and merchandise were kept over 
until Friday of the Endowing week (Fig XIV). 

On Thursday Inng caravans of bullocks, tail lurk-drawn twi> 
wheeled earn and jinks* {passenger carts)* ami droves of sheep 
ami goars, began to arrive from E:u and near. Some nf the bu|- 
lock caravans* it b ^id, came from distant village requiring sev¬ 
eral days' travel These bullocks were i me ruled fur draft purposes 
only, anti many of them had their horns soaped and polished, 
and sometime* set off with numerous ornaments. Ii h always in 
"good style" for bullocks going to a shandy lu be decked out in as 
many or it aments as possible and to look as nearly as possible like 
their mates wiih which they arc paired. To ho dius arrayed is 
sure to draw ihc approval of the dghHcm, and probably a fancy 
price fnr their owners- 

Since it takes several days to reach the shandy from daunt 
points, the driver* camp on the waj» and cither bring forage with 
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them to feed their stock, or purchase it en route. On shandy days, 
forage i> void at small roadside nations, very much as "hm-dogs” 
anti gasoline are sold in America. When tlui livestock is brought 
to the shandy, it is cither tethered id states, or cio*dy herded. At 
the shandy the Friday mriming I was present, 1 estimated that 
there were 1.000 to |,2M bullocks on the grounds. There were also 
probably 100 to 150 sheep. 

Vegetables of many varieties and qualities, cooked goods ol an 
equally heterogeneous nature, dried fislt Lhai "smelt to heaven," 
leather, doth in the holt, hardware, a great variety of images of 
the gods, sugar-cane stalks, bamboo stalks for basketry and bamboo 
sprouts (or cooking, limes and similar Iruits, peanuts by the bushel, 
salt (Mack or brown) by the bushel, ashes for smearing the face 
on worship and least days, pottery, almanacs sen mg lurth avis pi- 
cions hours and days for doing nearly everything an Indian lias to 
do. leaves from certain trees sold in bunches for salad, palm leaves 
for rite and cutty plates, garlic and onions to season the (owl and 
Co ‘’improve one's breath, 1 ' peppers of many varieties and jMtendo, 
sticky sweet drinks dip]Jed from open vessels to slake the (hirst of 
the "ostentatious wealthy", copper and brass ware of various kinds, 
buttons, beads, bin gits, and heaven knows what else, were sold or 
traded here. There goods were usually heaped up, or otherwise dis¬ 
played Iin the hate ground or on ditty cloths spread nn the ground. 
Often the barefooted merchants arid their customers scarcely had 
roum to find their way among this conglomerate display of goods, 
A beggar with running sorts, nr a holy nun wiih dirty dime of some 
sort smeared on Ids face anti heard, would hold out a piitarns hand 
for some smelly dried fish (I'd give them all there fish if they would 
hut carry them away immediately!}, or a handful of puffed rice. 
The would-be buyers, often with filthy clothes and dirty hands, 
would paw over everything that interested them, wftether or itm 
they wanted to buy: and the flics by the millions swarmed over 
the conked goods. It would take one with western standard* of hy¬ 
giene a month anti a day to get hungry enough to cat at a shandy 
like this: and it would take nearly as long to get hungry after hav¬ 
ing attended a shandy. fcm our Indian friends seemed to enjoy 
the excitement <>J ibt shandy and the food provided there. Sugar¬ 
cane joints by the hundred* were eaten raw: Hy-speritcd dried fish, 
rookies, and like food were devoured nn the spot; and even if a 
passerby had trampled, bare tool, upon a batch of peanuts or puffed 
rice, these an tiles of f.Hn| did not lore thereby their sustaining 
value! However, we ran not cons intently criticize too much the 
reeming lack of sanitary protection of articles or food at an Indian 
shandy, because we in America base had to pass pure food and 
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drug laws and have had to provide a carp* of inspector* to insure 
even a moderate obedience to these laws. 

The shandy provides far more in an economic way than the 
mere sale or exchange of goods. Certain services are performed as 
wdL For example, if, white attending the shandy, you should fed 
the need of a new dress or suit of clothes, you can have it made 
on ihc sjjot* [or so era 1 group'* of tailors with barefoot driven 
sewing machines and a coterie oE boys doing hand stiidling arc 
present and ready to convert a gaudy piece ol red. yellow, or any 
other ’‘attractively" colored goods into almovt any sort of garment 
yon wish. Their charges are reasonable, being die equivalent of 
50 to 75 cems for a two-piece suit for a mait^ and in all fairness to 
these tailors, I must *ay ihcir work, on the whole, U good indeed. 
And no doubt other artisans, fortune-tellers, professional people, 
and politicians find the shandy* desirable place* to visit, on suitable 
occasion*. 

Educational Values of the Shandy. The Indian shandy is marc 
than a mere economic device nr structure. It fa a social and educa¬ 
tional msihution a* well. Even though the diversity of languages 
and the illiteracy so common to the masses prove to be serious bar- 
rim to trade, they are not absolute in their effect. Hie shandy that 
brings people from Far and near lend*, to some extent, to over¬ 
come thevtf handicap. For example, fanners from a given language 
-licit may send some of dir local men who know two or mote dialects 
to the shandy for them, or employ them to accompany them if the 
shandy is located in a different language area* Thus the opportun¬ 
ity is afforded for a real exchange of idea** at the shandy, and on 
tht way to and from k T though, no doubt, much n( ihh sort of ex- 
change is of a sensational and erroneous nature. But the educa¬ 
tional value of the shandy also lie* in discovering what the market 
demand* as to kind, quality, and price of goods. The farmer who 
has good commodities for sale at fair prices, even in India, out- 
classes his shi files* or ignorant neighbor It \% the skinny, tubercular 
pair of bullocks that bring* the low' price* of 51) to 50 rupee*, while 
ihe well-matched pair of healthy, well-fed bullocks may bring as 
much a* 300 to 37-5 rupees. This fact cannot; escape the notice of 
even a very stupid fellow 1 . Yet iherc are vast numbers of diseased 
and ill-fed livestock thrown upon the market for whai they will 
bring, and even dm sort of offering will find a purchaser. The *o 
dalitmg value of the shandy i* further shown in the more or less 
free intermingling of the different caste* and religions. Even the 
cnitcaste may be found here; and the Mohammedan ha* articles he 
will gladly sell a Hindu; and the Hindu will sell ihc Mohammedan 
or the Christian anything he will purchase. 
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The fact Lhai the 'handy has such a wide patronage, both 
geographically and socially, shows its peat appeal to the people. 
It is probable that, the average villager who patronizes it may not 
sense very clearly its educational and its socializing values, but 
Government through its various agencies, the schools, mission*, and 
business organizations generally, should sense very dearly these 
potential values. The drawing power of the shandy placed at the 
smite ol programs for promoting sounder hygiene in the hnines 
and the villages ami for promoting more ethical business practices 
generally, at the same time could be used for attaining its primary 
purpose for the barter anil sale of economic goods. How to do 
tliis without killing its drawing power is a vital problem. 


Factors that may alter the Shandy. Within the nest three or 
four decades many changes may occur, even in this staid land, 
that may undermine the shandy in ii» proem form. One thing 
that will probably figure most powerfully in tills transformation h 
improved means of transportation and! camniunkation. Now the 
farmers hr mg "on the hoof livestock lo the shandy from long dis- 
lances. This is hand on the animal*, and is rime-consuming for die 

and dir railwa >- wJwfl generally made 
ai.uLihk, wall ultimately eliminate much of this. Though dr*- 

goods, groceries, lumber, and farm products destined m most in- 
land Villages remote from railways are, tor ihe most part, >ei trails- 
ported by the twowheded bullock carts and camel caravans, the 
ctay ul a more rapid means of transportation is at hand. At the 
ume of our visit to this particular shandy a number of the people 
attending had tome by automobile. As sored dmvhcrt". mo- 
tor-husws for passenger traffic have already appeared in ,„ a iiv *ec- 
“ of (he country, and tram sendees connect most of ihr impor- 
tam cities. If rapid twmponaijoti should be generally adopted, it 
wouhl not only eliminate the long treks on foot, but would pr,>b*. 

, 1 ' of bullocks for market, and thereby rob 

the Shandy ol us mi’si important drawing card,-d.e bullocks par- 
chased and sold for transportation and farm Work, 

nub^'i^'T- “ ^ ™8bt wnd to spread 

quickly the quotations of prices in the city arid central markets 

an ill us retime the time-consuming bartering of die shandy How- 
cvcr, this ,s a remote jiossibilky. as there are todav outside of the 
larger cities but few telephones in India. But after we have taken 
due account of these possible changes, we do not look forward to 
a qmck elimination of the shandy as a marketing structure. So 
£* of my readers who may wish , 0 experience the thrill of at- 
tending an Indian shandv will have opportunity to do m no 
dotibi F far a long nine 10 came. 
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The Indian Bazaar 

The Indian bazaar. HU the "nore" in western countries, varies 
.1 g«al deal from piacr io place, as to elegance of the structure 
which houses it, as to the variety, quality, ami the arrangement of 
Ihe articles ottered for sale, ami as to the tlemiliness ol the suiTound- 
ings. Some of the large city department Mom of India look very 
much* in every reapetL like '-iniilar department stores in western 
countries. And the litik village bazaars are not wholly unlike some 
of the antler small grrKeries in our own backward rural communi- 
lie’s. M\ observation* ol die Indian bazaars thus extend from the 
large city stores and shop* all the way to die bazaars of small in¬ 
land village* among some of the more backward peoples. 

A Bmam Section of the City of Bombay. In order io begin onr 
description, let us visit one of the older native business centers of 
Bombay. It was a line day> for it was November 5 P and the monsoon 
with its time of ram and mist had passed, io be followed by dear* 
dry weather. Though it was November, the temperature was such 
dmi wc were compelled tn wear die lightest of summer clothing. 
Our Hindu and Mohammedan friends with but rare exceptions, 
were barefoot; men, women, and children were scantily dressed af¬ 
ter the manner of ihcir several casus and wen: milling about in 
she narrow, dirty street.* of this pan of die diy. They all, as by 
magic P seemed to swarm ahmji our licile group of visiting Ameri¬ 
cans. and began to "jabber” in di If event dialects, and 2 few in 
English. Surely we wen? in the midst of 1 strange people: but, evi¬ 
dently,, wf were the strangers, the objects of curiosity, as I drnll 
relate in further detail. 

First. let us make a brief survey of die pan of the city in which, 
for the moment, wc lounti ourselves Standing in a small open 
v|M 3 rc h we noted dial narrow, crooked street* led ofF in many db 
rcctiont. Seeing att imposing Mohammedan mobile down one ol 
these streets, shining resplendency white and rearing its to wen 
serenely to ihe sky, we selected this street as our Gist place of ad' 
venture Inr the morning. The women ol our visiting group wished 
to purchase some steamer rugs for our bed rolls; so they left a 
gentleman companion amt me free 10 lake a few photographs and 
to 'poke about" the brain, 

A thing that lint improved m by its numbers was the twi> 
whtekd carts drawn b) pairs of humped-barked bullocks. These 
passed almost cnniimimnly, both in caravans and in segregated 
group* ol two to loin ot live, Some of these cam were loaded with 
brick, others with gravel other* with farm product, oihers with 
liosied mcrdismdtsc including trailers bearing crated American 
automobiles- Yet others were tonga* carrying paiscngen, and when 
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they had an open get-a-way, die Utile "holy bullocks to which 
they were hitched would scamper along at the rate of ten miles or 
more |icr hour. It is surprising how fast these bullocks can go when 
die driver twists the it tails vigorously 1 The driver usually sat on 
the "tongue" of die tart just between the tails of the two bullocks, 
where he had easy □cress to the kinked tails of his animals. This 
sounds cruel and crude, hut it is the customary way of "cranking 
a car” and "getting up speed" in the most common means of con¬ 
veyance in the smaller cities and villages in ihis country. Once in □ 
great while a horse hitched to a two-wheeled cart or victoria would 
glide by; but horses in this pari of the world are scarce, ceen to die 
point of appearing curious when seen upon the streets- Hie hump¬ 
ed backed bullock is die successful rival of the horse in this country. 

Hawkers, hall-naked, carrying haste is of fruit, cooked goods, 
odil pieces of wearing apparel, post cards, and an assortment of 
cheap fountain pens, [socket knives, and what-not, assailed ns on 
every hand. Mon knew enough English to mention die price and 
to sing the praise of dicir wares. 1 was very careful as to the where¬ 
abouts of my pockclbook, for I remembered Lhal one of our Amer¬ 
ican group wrat davs previously had lost his purse with neatly all 
the money lie had, and dial the crowded street is a select picking 
..id f,.ir light-fingered arlists of die East, To escape this pestif¬ 
erous group of "merchants' and beggars, we entered a stall , - 
not the kind in which the ox is Ted, but the kind in which a hus¬ 
band is fleeced, if his wife is out on a marketing OTgy.— to see how 
the ladies were getting on with their purchases, Here was on dis¬ 
play an assorted lot of bolted goods of various kinds, and many 
manufactured articles such as the rug* desired by Our ladies. Three 
or four men salesmen would assist in getting ihe ankles out of 
ihcir various cubicles for display, but unly one did the bargaining. 
The neighboring salesmen, sitting on their mat* in front of their 
stalls and drawing upon their hovkata (water-pi pen), evidently 
were pleased to see the visiting "sahibs' and “memsahibs” look 
their way. The first price asked would lie several times the value 
of the article. Jf the purchaser were a good bargainer and evinced 
an inclination to go elsewhere, reductions in price would be made, 
one after another, until the prospective buyer either bought or 
went away- While the ladies were bargaining, one of the helper* 
who knew a little English plied me with personal question*. He 
wished to know how many wives and how many children I had; 
he asked if I believed in twmj, and inquired about many other 
mailer*. 

These stall* were dose to one another, facing upon the same 
narrow street or common alley, and thus the merchant* could pool 
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did* opinion* iti regard to the cuiEomer who had the audacity u> 
have each of them take out his goods for display, without making 
a pm chav £ Even a pal k m Hindu finds vuch cold curiosity on the 
pan of a would-be customer hard to bear. A brief stroll back along 
a row of sulk, brought m to a tailoring establishment. There was 
little light and kv% ventilation h ere. Two Singer sewing machines 
uf an old tumid were in evidence, and were pedaled with hare feet: 
and the oitLing table was merely die floor, A cooking establish¬ 
ment occupied unc of these dark "cubby holes", and just back of 
it w-as a foul toilet! 

Leaving this medley of gaudy colors, squatting salesmen, and 
bad odors* we strolled into another busy native section* the silver 
merchants' or jewelers' quarto-. Here was something to challenge 
the miaginnHun. Stored in buildings re pi c*ej native ol all types. 
tvom crude cow-shed shark* to gaudy jewelers' parlors, was jewelry 
that daz/ted the eye.—the most cxtjuisile gold and silver chaint, 
pcmhnis set with prcdaiLs stones, linger and toe rings,, bracelets 
and ankle lx We have mentioned in other chapters liow India ab¬ 
sorbs mj mudi of the gold and silver mined throughout the world, 
ami how so much ol this precious metal is used for personal oma* 
mm it 4. especially by her women. It is little wonder that this jewelry 
i> so attractive to them, for this dazzling display of jewelry soon 
aiEr.ug-d EM out side die women folk of our group who had been 
dropping at do doth bazaars Our reverie was soon broken by such 
omittnm sigtu a*. ' Oh, ifo m beauiiiull" ' Do lei me price this 
oju-r ' bil l din ? prtufom gorgeous!'* A taitful and immediate 
H'itcai \iA-t cvkfomJy she routistl of wlydom on the pan of the men 
of our group who did not to become bankrupt before fairly 
beginning a sevtrahmumln vijoum in ihH inferejiing country. 

The Muivor Bazaar, 'fitfore closing, we should write a lew 
words about a country bazaar. Our parly, while parsing through the 
village of Musar* in she Central Provinces* found a public talc in 
progress. I be villagers for miles around were arriving, some afoot 
and other* rifling in (heir bullock tongas. In the absence ol hous¬ 
ing, and a* to general arrangement of the goods, this reminded u* 
of a dsandy; probably it should be so tfosignaied. Here upon the 
ground w.iv displayed a numlwr of needle-made articles: there was 
a former siting on lii* fori folded under him beside a bndicl 
oi jo of sorghum seed spread upon a doth on the ground; over 
licfe another man hail a few oranges so veil; down there another 
had a few bundle* of dried grass to sell for bullock feed; across 
iherc a former had a few straggly goats: and yet over there were 
several families who had earthen water jars far sale. Though the 
afternoon was yet young, we departed to be met by people com 
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ing from all directions bringing their wares to be sold; however, 
in nearly every ease it was the woman who was doing ihe real la¬ 
bor connected with bringing to market the family} products and 
taking home their purchases. The ^anie was true in the orange 
market of the city of Nagpur, where baskets of oranges to be ship- 
lied by train were carried on the beads of coolie women to the rail¬ 
way Station. Our last view of the bazaar itself was that of a number 
of women arriving carrying huge bundles on their heads, a number 
ol men silting on their fcfit about some display qf farm products, * 
number of bullock teams lying about in a disorderly way. and a 
number of querulous goats ambling alwui in the midst of an eter¬ 
nal hubbub. This particular market, however, seemed mostly fur 
the purpose of exchange of good*, as we saw but very little money 
pass- in cist: transactions. 

Tiic village bazaars vary greatly, ai to type of business, with 
I he different section.* ui die country. For example, up in the Him 
atayan Mountain region of Darjeeling, where we spent a month’s 
time, wc found yak cheese for sale, an article ot food never seen 
in southern or central India: but we did not see exhibited here 
sugar one stalks and many other farm products usually found in 
season in parts of die country to die south. The market in Darjee¬ 
ling, in some respects, bodi as to the variety of goods and their 
artistic arrangement, was like the rily-squarc markets of the West 
mentioned in the earlier part of this chapter. Only the Indian 
bazaars in this case displayed jewelry, numerous cheap articles after 
die fashion of our cheapest ten-cent stores, curios of various kinds, 
etc. In other hzzaais close by were some of the finest oriental rugs 
and tapestries one could imagine, as well as fine furs. Fine jewelry, 
and in fact about every thing that a hill station lying between the 
Afghan border to die* west and tltr Chinese border to the ea'i 
could reasonably be expected to have. Here wc purchased a beauti¬ 
ful Baluchis tan rug, a Mount Everest fox fur, a Nepalese *«A 't 
(hooked sword), j Buddhist prayer wheel, a hookah (water pi pci. 
anrl a number of other mementoes of this interesting land 

One thing more might be said of the bazaar in India, ,4s in 
the traditional small country stun:* of our own country, where crack 
er-barrel philosophers gather 10 “fix" the government and to play 
checkers and loaf, the village bazaar is a social tenter. One Often 
finds people idling about, obviously with no intention whatever of 
buying any tiling, There is usually among this gentry much talk, 
and I have on occasion seen considerable horseplay among the 
people. Ortre, while visiting a village in South India, 1 noticed some 
young men helping themselves to a merchant's sweetmeats anti 
fruit while he. go*! na Hired k. Hied to get them to pay Im the 
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goods, Evidently hia patience became threadbare and he began to 
dip water from a tub behind the courtier and throw it upon his 
tormentors. An altercation almost resulted* 

Thus. in reflecting upon the shandy and the bazaar, as market¬ 
ing structures in India* one recognizes in them far more than mere 
devices lor carrying on business; they are educational and social¬ 
izing agencies as well. Here the bushier of daily life i$ carried on' 
here people from far and near meet and exchange ideas as well 
as goodsi iiere caste and outcast^ the learned and the ignorant, the 
native and an occasional foreigner* meet and thereby dissolve some 
of die distinction!! that for ages have separated the social order into 
caster, With the centuries of past generations back of them, they 
become thoroughly integrated with the entire life of the people* 
and to the discerning observer* become excellent reflectors of the 
culture of this great country. 


Chapter Kill 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL FACTORS AFFECTING 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF INDIA 


The tcadtr, tio doubt, ha'* begun lo realise something of the 
time interplay between the economic and the sociocultural factors 
of contemporary Indian life* Thus in our discussion of caste, vil¬ 
lage organisation, labor systems, health, recreation, illiteracy, di¬ 
versity of languages, and □ number of other sodo-culmral aspects 
or Indian life, we have, at the same time, by indirection, been dis¬ 
cussing factors that affect the economic life of the country. It is 
our purpose in this chapter to develop this idea further, placing 
the emphasis upon certain other factors that have not thus far been 
discussed at length. However, in mating our selection of factors 
we have singled out two for separate treatment in subsequent chap¬ 
ters; namely, Indian cultural attitudes toward the cow, and to¬ 
ward wild animals. 

The Population and the Land 

Li a former chapter we showed that the population of fndia 
is becoming ffrogressively more agricultural in composition, and 
that under rather static agricultural policies and methods, 3 great¬ 
er population pressure is growing upon the Land lor subsistence. We 
shall pursue this topic from a slightly different angle, without un¬ 
necessary nqxtli tioft. 

The Natural Increase of Population, Almost any question of 
Indian society, if followed at length, leads to a consideration of 
the natural increase of the population, i. e,„ the net increase of 
births over deaths- The following figures taken from census reports 
of British India give some ideas of the situation, hut census reports 
are not altogether reliable, owing lo probable discrepancies in ihc 
enumeration and recording of births and deaths, 1 
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i Fi*ra Ibi IllUvi&ln'i Yrtr-SwH llU} 


Ceniua pniodt 
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wIithMi 
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35,43 
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412 

1WMS10 

aa ia 

33-94 

A2A 

191M920 

36.93 

34, U 

2M 

1921-1930 

35.99 

26,85 

0,14 


Taking these figure at their face value, it appear? that India 
has a very high birth rate, and also a very high death rate r — a 
death rate so high m fact as to almost balance the birth rate, at 
least up 10 ihe HIM Census report. In comparing the Indian birth 
rate with thai of a number of other leading European and Asiatic 
countries, in the accompanying table, we also find that India excels, 
all these countries, with the exception of European Russia and 
some of the Balkan States. In I9IH-10 she even excelled Japan and 
Italy, i wo of the larger and more populous modern countries. Like¬ 
wise, we note in the 1901-10 coin run of the following table drat In¬ 
dia's death rate is the highest of all the countries listed. In this re- 
spelt Euiojkran Russia is her nearest rival with a death rate of 29,9 
io India's SJ.9 [Kir thousand population. We have not worked out 
dmiLu compttraftfu for ihe decade ending 3931, buL die student 
of wot hi populations, a± related to problems of public policy and 
international relations, will find the working out o( these compar¬ 
isons both in teres ting and instructive. 

BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 
IN SOME EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC COUNTRIES 
(I¥f TnouAiicjJ Infubituiti 
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Dtfnmjttk 
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W'aUia and Joshi, in their Wealth of India. make a compare 
tivc study of tlit death rate among infants in a number tif coun¬ 
tries, as follows : J 

INFANT DEATH RATE IN A NUMBER OF COUNTRIES 

iFtnm Wulkt n\A JartLi c-t hnW4 ,, > 


CMfttrki 

Sweden 

StuiUnd 

Eitglnod and Wnlci 
Fraara 
Gsnniiiy 
Hitnjrjrv 


rxLr. JW L1M nnAct 

fteff T»if af «■* At. I 

Kl 
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m 
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/ju/kit FWwwffi 

Mnbii 

Bengal 

Behar ifwl OniM 

Punjab 

Bombay 

Uuised Province* 


»* 

270 

304 

306 

352 


Xaking India as 3 whole, up to 1921 „ it is estimated that about 
une-fifth ol her infants did not live n> be one year nt age: and also 
it is estimated for this date that the average expectancy of life in 
India was only about twenty-five years, as compared with fifty-eight 
in the United States. However, an analysis of the 1931 Census show* 
an increase of thirty-four millions in India's population, during 
the decade ending 1931. or the phenomenal increase of I0.fi pet 
cent, which may indicate a partial mastery or the pestilences and 
famines that have mercilessly decimated her population in bygone 
dap. But the high death rale shown heretofore probably indicates a 
lack of sLamina caused by undernourishment as much as it indicates 
a lack of mastery of the laws of hygiene and preventive medidne. 
so that any increase in the population, unless accompanied by com¬ 
mensurate improvements in agriculture and other means of win* 
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tung a livelihood, h apt, in the long rim, to leave die country in 3 
wnt\c condition than ever before, "Fhis discouraging point of view 
it expressed by Professor Saunders, an economist of South India, 
when he wntei: M Ii is indeed one ill the discouragement* of the 
Indian situation that every elfon to improve the meant of *ubd*~ 
(ence i* at once more than offset by an Increase oE population which 
defeat! every at tempt to raise the average standard of living,”* 
This is a Vitiation that should make a thoughtful appeal to many 
relief agencies seemingly not greatly interested in the improvement 
of the economic condition* of the masses 

Emigration, imluuijalizaikn* and voluntary birth control are 
other posdbk alternatives toward easing the population pressure 
on the laud: but, as shown elsewhere, present trends do not indicate 
a wide u*e of these alternatives. Moreover, allowing famine, pesti¬ 
lence and war to tun their course unabated it another alternative; 
but India's foreign friends do not wish to permit this sort ol thing. 
Regardless of the theoretical aspects of the question and the aca¬ 
demic proposals of the well-wit Lera of India, Lhe Immediate aspect 
of the problem i* that of a competition between agricultural science 
on die one hand, wills the creation of an adequate food supply as 
its objective, and on the other hand, medical science and other 
agent-ie* whose objectives are to conserve life. The latter, aided by 
Increasing binh rate, appeara to be winning the contest. But as 
greatly as the papulation presses the land for subsistence under 
present conditions, it is probable that India has the potential na¬ 
tural resources of land, mineral*, metals, and precious stones to 
support her population on higher standard* of living, if the masses 
could but be induced to change certain of their customs and points 
of view. 

The Subdhiiian and Fragmentation of Land 

The Hole ol Inheritance, Agricultural land constitutes one of 
lhe most i inputi.ant forms of private property in India: but its 
value and its prculuctivetieis are largely vitiated because of exces- 
live subdivision or fragmentation. This i* due largely to the laws of 
inheritance. In compliance with the normal functioning of custom 
and dm Laws of inheritance, varying somewhat among different sec¬ 
tions and people*, the property ol a man ai his death is or may be 
divided equally among Jus iom. It follows that the sire of die fami¬ 
ly holdings thu* becomes smaller with every division of die ancestral 
property: but what is worse, for the purpose of insuring equality 
itt ihc value of the shares, each piece ol land is divided so that each 
ion not only gets hii share of the tuial holding, but aim * share of 
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eadi different quality of land comprising a holding. This leads to 
excessive fragmentation ot holdings into a number oE small, ir¬ 
regularly shaped plots, often widely scattered throughout a village 
community. This practice exidids to all parts of the country and 
its result* are uniformly pernicious so far as good agricultural prac¬ 
tice is concerned. 

The holdings, as 3 rule, are so small and consist of such 
large number of fragments that most nf them are uneconomical to 
cultivate. For example, in Bengal the average holding of cultivated 
land is only about $.12 acres, in A^ain 2.96 acres, in the United 
Provinces 2.51 acres, in the Punjab 9 acre*, and for the country as 
a whole 5 acres. But these small holding* are split up into many 
smaller tracts, as found for example, in die village of Ptmpla Souil- 
hagar, b\ Di, Mann. 3 Here there were t-lti holding* split up into 560 
plots, of which no less than 17B were smaller than an acre, and some 
were only tiny spot* too small to be of any appreciable economic 
value in farming. 

Elsewhere we have stated some of the disadvantages of Utt 
fragmentation of land, and we might here add Dr. Manet's sum¬ 
mary , He says: "It [fragmentation] destroys enterprise, results in 
an enormous wastage of labor* leads 10 a very large loss of land ow¬ 
ing to boundaries, makes it impossible to cultivate holdings in ten* 
sivdy * . ^ and prevents die possibility of introducing outsiders 
with more money a> ten mu farmers or as purchasers ol good agrb 
cult ut a I property/ 1 * We should hImj add that it discourages the 
use of labor-saving machinery, dir digging of irrigation wells, and 
the adoption ol other good agricultural practices. The evils of 
fragmentation might Uc largely overcame if the farmers t>i a local¬ 
ity would eliminate boundaries ant! farm on a joint-stock system of 
organization; u r the evils might be reduced if ihc farmers of a local¬ 
ity would raise on comigiions holdings the same kind of crop* and 
cooperate in other ways. One student of the subject aski the aca¬ 
demic question: Would the Soviet system of collective farming 
solve the problem? Of course, in certain place* where the land of 
the village is operated under a form of communal ownership, an 
approach to the Soviet plan is aiiaincd, in a limited way; but all 
ih«c above-named forms of cooperation do not stein to be widely 
practiced. The evils of fragmentation might lie lessened if the soil 
were carefully prepared and fertilized, and an intensive type of 
cultivation practiced as in many of the couturier of Europe How¬ 
ever, an expansive type °f ftrmtag generally maintains mulling 
in Low yields. 
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Many midmts ol Indian agricultural economy recognize that 
fragmentation, lu practiced* * is unsound, and art hoping for a 
solution to the problem. Some voluntary efforts have been made to 
consolidate holdings: but thus far, the movement has made but 
little progress. It has aLso been suggested that the consolidation of 
holdings is a matter dial requires legislation; but such legislation 
H passed, whether permissive Or compulsory in nature, would first 
have to overcome the resistance and the inertia of age-old custom 
before making any tangible accomplishments toward eliminating 
the evil of excessive fragmental ion. 

Economic Gain Not the Primary Purpose of Land Holding* 

In viewing fttiftdit any phase of Indian agriculture! the informed 
observer is sure to be impressed by the fact that village life 
teats primarily upon a social and a cultural basis, rather than upon 
an economic basis, The chapters on the village, tire caste system* 
and the family, especially point 10 ilm fact; and Dr. Wilson* who 
has recendy made an investigation in Indian village life* very cor¬ 
rectly attests to rhU fact. He writes: "Tire village economy is not 
one g£ finance. The Indian cultivator of the soil has not been 
won to commercialism, except in limited and intensely exploited 
sections . . . , Itr India it is customary for the Land to be used as a 
plate of abode, not as an economic commodity. When men have 
inherited Land, and live by the laud, — not buying it, or selling it, 
or valuing it in cash, — then land is a social agent rather chan an 
etmirmijt value," 1 And, in like luwnnrr, Mayhew observes: "But oc¬ 
cupation tn a Hindu it not the suit 1 nor even the primary aim of 
life. His object is not 10 earn a living bin to hvc happily and well, 
and the good life is that which h defined, made possible and re¬ 
stricted by the rights and duties. Lbc custom* and ceremonies, of his 
las ur."* I bus outside of cities and certain cthti tural area* dom¬ 
inated bv western influences, the real estate business of India. In 
toms of land purchase ami sale, professional real estate agents. 
Land banks, and the tike, is negligible. Even in Lite cities it does not 
take lire form or ihe scope as in many countries of the West. 

This fart b difficult for the average westerner to understand, 
Ltfcauve he has been accustomed to a civilisation characterized by 
a capiialislic lurm ol economic oiganuattun,—to a society dom¬ 
inated by ideas of specialination, corporate organization, big 
finance, profits and tms. speculation, meriianimiun, and volume 
production^ ht America, even fanner*, in radical contrast to In- 
than agricnliuristSp often engage in speculation in lamb and per- 
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flaps most farmers have a price on Lhcir land and home, which, 
if paid, would involve the exchange of owners and the removal of 
residences. Thus, recognizing the fact that village India is highly 
dominated by things of social and cultural concern, we should not 
be surprised that her agriculture, or any phase of it, such as her 
system of landholding, when singled out for special study, is not 
an exception to the rule, but is dominated by forces and situations 
not primarily economic in nature. 

The Semi-Pastoral System oj Farming 

The semi-pastoral system of farming, described in a former 
chapter, is another institution firmly tied by custom to a long past. 
Thus, as in the occupancy of land fur residential purposes custom 
has given to non-land owners certain grazing rights that cannot 
Ik - taken fit mi them at the whim t>l the landowner, the social sig¬ 
nificance of this form of livestock, farming is also shown by the fart 
that it ii customary for villages to Iiave families, sometimes even 
separate castes, set aside as fielders. 

Arguments in favor of ibis type of livestock farming are: it 
makes use of waste land and other pasture land without die cost 
of fencing, and it permits poor villager* and dty people to have 
dairy goats, cows, anil other livestock. On the negative side of tile 
account, it is said that this system encourages the keeping of a vast 
number of worthless animals; adds to the problems of sanitation 
in the villages and homes; discourages ihe production and the pur- 
chase of adequate feed supplies lor livestock; effectually prevents 
the improvement ol livestock, through better breeding, because 
vast numbers of scrub males run with the herds; causes con¬ 
siderable losses to crops through ineffective herding; cause* 
many children to be kept out of school in order to serve as 
herders; and the herds of livestock filling the public highways be¬ 
come a nuisance to automobilists. This system of farming, being a 
hybrid between that typical of permanent western agriculture 
wherein cither die crops or the animals are fenced from the other, 
and the pastoral type of fanning practiced by Abraham of old, is 
deeply rooted in village life and customs, On the whole, it seems 
uneconomical and a real a tumbling block to progress. Those who 
work for improved village sanitation, agricultural betterment, and 
a happier general social outlook, will find this traditional system 
of farming a persistent and a discouraging handicap. 

Begging 

Begging, as a social institution in India, fits well into a phi- 
toMiphy that places but relatively little store upon a capitalistic 
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form of social organization. Yet is must be presumed that there is 
some capita) to give to the beggars. Like other age-old social prac¬ 
tices of the ton ntry, begging has religious sanction. Thus Ayyar ex¬ 
plains its integration with ancient orthodox Brahmin ism: ‘Till 
about the age of five* the Brahmin male should be fed and taken 
care of by his parents. At about live, he is invested with the sacred 
string, after an ini nation ceremony, From that time forward he is 
bound to shift for himself and not be a burden to his parents. 
Every man h a> to pass tliiough lour aslirnmv oj 5 ,tagt-> ui life: Br^h- 
mat hurt, die stage in which he is supposed to walk in die paths 
toward knowledge; GrrAmsfd, or the householder; Vanapr^ta 3 a 
forest dweller: and Sanyasi r who gives up every 1 thing. Both she 
Brahmadiari and the Sanyad live on the charity ol others. This 
practice h not universal, and is dying out 

In remarking further upon die extent of begging and in try¬ 
ing to give it a philosophical sanction, Ayyar continues: "It is a 
well known fact t hat there are more beggars in India than m other 
parts of the world, and the reason for this is that the Indian* gen¬ 
erally pay more attention to the development of finer instincts 
than people of other countries . . * . Fellow beings are helped not 
so much became they are in difficulties and want, but because it 
helps the donor to bestow charity more and more freely and hearth 
lv each time than before. Deprive a land of its beggars and you 
deprive tti people or one of their opportunities of drawing out 
their innate feeling of humanity and pity. 11 A Hindu scholar, in 
discussing the philosophy of begging in India, explained 10 the 
writer that it had behind it the same impulse as ihat which im¬ 
pels Christians to carry out Christ's command in the Sermon on 
ihe Mount; "Give so him ihai asfccih thee, and from him that 
would borrow ol thee turn thou not away/ 13 = In obedience in this 
command he seemed to think Hindus were better Christiana than 
were many professed Christians in western countries. 

In Tibet and other Buddhist countries a large percentage of 
the population is Llamas or priests whose maintenance is a direct 
charge upon the durity of the people. Among Hindus, maintain 
ing the caste system often tnvolm feeding ihe brethren (B nh- 
mins) a* well a* the pilgrims, the holy men* or anyone else wlu> 
to he in trouble. But Midi charity, regardless of the spirit 
in which it is given, ii a heavy economic handicap to y poverty- 
itricfccn people. 

Thus, In the eyes of many people, begging becomes a virtue 
and even a "traded On the olher hand, regardless of the motive 
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or the rationdizalion by which it is justified, it promotes national 
poverty and a general loss of self-respca. Vet a missionary who haa 
lived a number of years in India, when remarking upon the sub¬ 
ject of begging, states; "I doubt whether the Indians actually ant 
or feel imposed on when giving to beggar. Their interest is in giv¬ 
ing and not so much in the character of the person receiving die 
gift." However* begging enables the charlatans often in the guise 
ol hoh men, to impose tijKm a gullible people; and parents have 
been known to mutilate the bodies of ifieir children in order to 
add 10 their appeal in begging. Begging, according to western Mart 
dards, also inculcate* in the masses a spirit of defeatism that is re¬ 
pugnant to good citizenship and that makes ineffectual the most 
devoted dfurt-. toward social improvement and nat ton-building. 

Social Conflict 

Social conflict icems rn be an innate attribute of human na¬ 
ture. wherever found. Grounded in original nature, it is brought 
about by the clash of cultures and dissimilar pcramaUlies. How¬ 
ever, and for whatever causes instigated in village India, social 
conflict is a phenomenon with which the Christian and other con¬ 
structive agencies must deal. Thus a working knowledge o t the 
psychology of village life, as it assumes patterns of conflict and so¬ 
cial disturbance* is a necessary prerequisite to the success of enter- 
prists committed 10 soda! development. 

Causes ol Social Conflict* By implication and indirection we 
have thus far presented a number of remote and more or lets in¬ 
direct causes of soda! conflict in Indian villages. Among these are 
economic factors creating insecurity lor die necessities of !ilc„ such 
av ihe small sire and the fragmentation of holdings the uncertain¬ 
ly of crops because of lack of water, uncertainty of crops and ani- 
mn! products on account of pests and diseases, uneconomical meth¬ 
ods of farming, the burden of debt, economic wastes, and diseases. 
Also among these imtantv and creators of a state of mental irra¬ 
tionality are certain social factors that threaten or otherwise serious¬ 
ly retard the economic and die social status of the villagers, sue b 
as: overpopulation, certain aspects of the caste system. flUleracy, 
custom and tradition* religious differences, heterogeneity of lan¬ 
guages inadequate educational institution*, and the agitation of 
impecunious lawyers and other unsafe leaders. These factor*, aug¬ 
mented in their influence by ihc t if eel* of a tropical climate, the 
dangers of pestilence, poisonous serpents, and wild animals, as wdl 
m a love for drama and sriFexpression, have made the Hindu*, es¬ 
pecially, fondol disputation and conn action - 11 An observer of sev- 
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cjal years' residence in India, t cm arming upon the ready tendency 
of the Indians to court action, places Lite blame to some extent upon 
the trxisiing court system. He says: “The use ol British courts at a 
considerable distance from the village is an encourage merit to liti¬ 
gation .... hi the old village psnchayac ihe facts were known or 
could be easily discovered. This is next to impossible under the 
preterit system . . . One of the great failures in India of the British 
method has been the breakdown of the village system. Even the 
fhnuhidnr (watchman) nl the village is not a protector of the vil¬ 
lage under control of village authority. He is the representative of 
lhi- British ilajT' 

When, in addition to these more indirect and remote causes of 
social conflict, we think of communal riots, the conflicts arising 
front picketing in the swnruj movement . 14 and the many personal 
and group difference* settled by the panchayats and the mission 
‘■sahibs", it would appear that India needs to discover the paths to 
WH.ial pence. This it ate of affairs is a direct and insistent challenge 
to all of those agencies having lor their objn lives nation-building 
and char otter-building. 

and Cuzlom 

Relationship ol Hindu Religion and Customs India is pfoba- 
W> one of ihe most religions countries of historical record. The «u 
ileiu of Indian affairs is impressed by the outward habiliments and 
practices of a religions nature. Thus be may see throughout the land 
magniftccni temples, many 1 of them exhibiting some of the finest 
none and marble carving in the world; and all along the highways, 
ru n in (hr market places, rn.iv be found a great number of smaller 
dtrine? anil idsib In tint them Indian Buddhist prayer flags may 
hr seen floating Imm house tops, tree lops and over bridge; and 
tavitur, Sometimes these flags are adjusted in n water wheel turned 
by a stream, the idea being that movement given to these prayer 
flags will add m their potency in warding ofr evil spirits. If one 
is in a Mohammedan locality, he can hear ihe weird periodical 
tails to prayer Holy men grotesquely dressed ami smeared with 
white ashes nnd paint continually insinuate their privileged pres- 
trnc into almost all public gatherings, and ihe troubled citiicns 
nr the Fanatical sad bus are continually making long and weary 
pilgT images to Benares or *>nnc other holy place to spend a lime 
tn icmtcmplation and to garc on the image of their pair™ gods 
And the masses engage in live observance of hofidavs and religious 
festivals, sotnettmr* in a way that would shock lim tense ol de- 
ri'nn of an «n initialed westerner. All these, in various direct anti 
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indirect ways, air woven into the belief customs, and routines of 
daily life. Thus Ayyar. an Indian writer states, iH Not even a single 
one of the Hindu customs, however unimportant and riinplr. is 
without a religious basis or principle behind it T T „ . Hindu* be¬ 
lieve dial hosts of invisible being* dwell side by side with them in 
their houses, taking their stand over certain places and objects. 
This fact is trmpha&t/cd by the observance of certain ceremonials. 
Some of these entities and forces are said to be in the streets out¬ 
side houses during the day time, and as soon as night comes on p 
enter the booms , - „ * to rest during the night All good entities 
are said to love light and to abhor darkness, and all evil denizens 
of the invisible world to abhor light and love darkness. Thus 
people take good care to have lights burning in shut-up houses to 
prevent entry by entitles of ill repute/" 1 - 

As to how religious hcliels are interwoven with custom in the 
care of the sick, Ayyar continues; "Contagious diseases that are 
looked upon as the result* of attack of germs and microbes in corns* 
trie* oilier than India, are looked upon m the work of certain de¬ 
ities by the Hindu* of South India .... People whose children are 
attacked with HUaHpo& nr measles try not to anger the devatas 
(spirtis) behind Mru dift£a*e* k but m propitiate them. Medicine 
or drag** tf administered. are considered to displease the devatas 
who accordingly may make the diw&rc more virulent* Thus* for* 
mulai are developed for propitiating vt for taking advantage of 
the gods, and these become she folkways and ihv mures of later 
generations. 

I ik attempting to cm plain why Hindu custom should be ven* 
crated, Ayyar exhorts his readers to bear in tulnci that these cui- 
com* have been originated by very great men among the forefa- 
ihers T and hence ought not to he lightly disposed of; and hr fur¬ 
ther quotes the declaration of Sister Ntvcdtta that. ''Custom i* the 
jewel casket of humanity/* 1 * 

Religion m Progress. When viewing the Tole chat the rdi- 
giom of India play in ihe civiliialion of that country, one i* im¬ 
pressed with the truthfulness of ihe statement that, “It makes a 
great deal of differenre what one believes. 1 * Darling, in comment¬ 
ing upon ihr statement of the Foci Tagore that "Indian civiliza¬ 
tion is penetrated with an abiding sense o| the infinite”, declam 
that progress is essentially concerned with the finite that bids a 
man multiply hh possessions In order that he may add to his corn 
Con. The latter, he continues, is a doctrine that makes bui Iiitle 
appeal to the cultivator who feel*, with the experience of the cm 
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uiries back of him, LlinL however many hit possessions, lie cannot 
add much to hit comfort in a climate that sooner or later destroys 
all dfort and weal lit. 11 ' 

Moreover, we may add that the economic handicaps imposed 
by custom and the requirements of a hand type of self-sufficient 
farming tend to discourage thrift and forehandedness. While thrift 
and economic planning may not be the sole factors in a capitalistic 
and industrial form of economic organization, they are important 
limiting factors. But, as previously noted, Indian society is tra¬ 
ditionally based upon a social ancl religious, rather than upon a 
purely economic plan of organization: hence it reacts somewhat 
differently to economic questions than do countries dominated by 
capitalistic utges. Therefore, according to Darting, the Indian cul¬ 
tivator Uadi Lion ally tends it> guard and preserve, rather than to 
improve and enlarge his economic possessions, and thus Indian 
society has tended lo he stable and fomented rather than progres¬ 
sive and rich, This frame of mind makes ineffectual and difficult 
all efforts toward agricultural and industrial education, political 
efficiency, cooperative eflort oilier than that imposed by the caste 
system, and other nation-building improvement*. Writing in this 
vein Manured says: "At hern it [Hinduism] is beautiful but inef¬ 
fectual. moving its devotees to sing the name of the god in their 
devotion o> to journey afar to seek his late, but seldom inspiring 
them with the spirit of others .... His [the peasant's] aspiration 
is rendered ineffective by an inhibition ... Add to tills the crush¬ 
ing experience of oppression anti injustice, the atmosphere of fu¬ 
tility and unreality .... the absence in their outlook of any source 
p[ comfort atul strength, and can it seem strange that their con¬ 
ditio" today in spit- oi ihc high qualities of brain and heart that 
are their hen I ago, is so unhappy and so desolate? , . , Hinduism 
is .still, .i' it always ha* been, a religion that is customary and tin. 
progressive, with little vital relationship with the needs of a life 
that it proclaims to be an illusion." 1 * 

Other western critics find in Hinduism an insecure founda¬ 
tion far progress Dr. Kenyon L. liimcrhckt in commenting upon 
tlie social effects of Hinduism declares that: "Hinduism, as a rcli- 
giun and a social system, works toward laialism. a low social and 
cultural status lor women, a low regard for the value of human 
life, the perpetuation of a hurtful caste system, and a general lack 
ni ambition. 1 "* Neill, sensing the <lis< »ui aging effects of Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism upon the economic and civic activities of 
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the people writes: "Above all + the Indian, needs a sense of the 
ivorthwhikmof life. Pau history-, dimaie. hardships, hav*? been 
consecrated by religion. *h i* the Will of God (Kismet)', says Ik- 
Lam: 'll is written on my forehead {Raima) \ says Hindoiam /* 91 And 
Dr, Warren U Wilson, as noted in the chapter on die Indian Vil¬ 
lage, sees in the cheerful altitude toward death obviously main¬ 
tained bv the average villager an escape from economic tie termi¬ 
ni™ dial defeats any possible drift toward an overworked capb 
la l hue social order. It is probable, however, dial Lhe average Hin¬ 
du philosopher or villager mi^hi not wholly agree with some of 
these statements about the inadequacies of his religion, since it 
teems to give him both spiritual comfort and the source of much 
philosophical discussion; nor* as shown elsewhere in this volume, 
would he be likely to give up willingly certain protective and ttb- 
cipJinary values accruing from the caste system, especially* in its 
jajttiani connection^. 

A specific example of how Indian religious belief retards eco¬ 
nomic progress is the eifcci of the doctrine of ihe transmigration 
of the soul upon agricultural improvement. The essential teaching 
of this doctrine is that one’s soul after death goes to dwell in 
other in carnations, ihe desirability of the new incarnation depend¬ 
ing upon how well one has observed his caste duties and religious 
obligations (Dharma) in his fnimer incarnation. In the new in 
carnation* if his life was good, he might he brought up into a 
higher caste; or if his life was evil, lie might be lowered to an oui- 
caste or even to an animal. Thus, orthodox Hindus venerate all 
animal life, and ihe cow especially* icgarrtsng her more as a mem¬ 
ber of the family ihatt a creature to be slain far food. This belief 
has two bad result* on agriculture: tint. it permits the unmolested 
multiplication of all son* of wild animals, many of which are tie- 
atniclivc to crops and livestock; second r it lead* to the keeping of 
a vast number nf diseased and wort I dess cattle- Thus Dr. Sam Hig- 
gtnboLlom. president of tlic Allahabad Christian College, estimates 
that 90 per tent of the cattle of India are a drain n« the economic 
resources of the country and are kept at a loss reaching into mil¬ 
lions iif ruj>cc* annually.— 

By way of summarising the effete ol the Hindu faith upon 
ihe economic life of ihe country, we quote again from Zimand: 
", . s The theory of life a s an incurable evil still direct* the vast 
majority of Hindu Indians Such a dm trinc breeds a spirit of reatg 
nation, uol of challenge; it inspires acquiescence rather than de- 
icrmincd effort to overcome the grim conditions of the country^ 
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However, the person acquainted with both occidental and orien¬ 
tal cultures, when in a mood of sombreness and pessimism, reflect¬ 
ing upon such things as the recent Great World War. the present 
economic depression and the frenzied efforts to ease its. effects the 
corruption in city government, the high rate of homicide and other 
Undesirable characteristics of current western life, particularly in 
America, will probably conclude that the West lias not yet reached 
the millennium. He may even suggest that Indian serenity and 
submission, whatever their foundations, hive something of value 
to offer toward bringing to our western tout! tries peace of mind. 
U does v. u in that we of the West need a longer-range view of life. 
Our interest in the transitory, the finite, the materialistic, has led 
us into deep water. And our Western critics may well question 
whether it is better to Mil millions by fratricidal wars, unneces- 
vatv automobile accidents, and other lawlessness and greed based 
on conflicting economic interests, as illustrated by western society, 
or to kill oilier millions by freely allowing pcsiilence, famine, anti 
other methods of destruction io have their way. as exemplified by 
traditional India. 


Chapter XIV 


THE INDIAN COW 


In discussing flic Indian row I wish not only 10 include the 
female of the species, but also her husband, brothers, nephews, and 
sons; for somewhat in contrast with American conditions and prac¬ 
tice's, as we shall show more fully later, the female of the cow sj«- 
ties in India plays a role of distinctly secondary importance to that 
of the male This may be a matter of mild surprise to many of our 
American dairymen who have become so enthusiastic about the 
food values of milk a\ to declare in their propaganda that the 
"cow is the stepmother of the nation", and that one positively can¬ 
not be healthy unless he drinks daily a generous amount of milk. 

In India, probably as in no other country of the world, cattle 
are closely integrated with the life of the people: and in noting 
this fact in some detail in the following pages we shall see some 
things that appear to be paradoxes, and sonic things that follow a 
logical order of procedure- Titus wc shall show how cattle are use¬ 
ful to India as a source of power in doing many kinds of work, as a 
source of fuel, as a source of food, and as objects of veneration. 

Cattle at a Source of Power 

Bullocks on the Form nnd on the Bond, The bullock is 
practically the only source of farm power and means of transporta¬ 
tion on the highways. Occasionally one mas find a pair u[ wain 
buffaloes at work in a paddy field, or on the road drawing a cart: 
occasionally one mat see a camel caravan transporting cotton from 
remote agricultural sections to railway centers: occasionally one 
may also tee a pony-dr awn jutka, a two-wheeled carl for passenger 
service; and in lew* of the important lumbering regions elephants 
are used for logging. But aside from these minor exceptions, nearly 
all the plowing' caning, drawing of water for irrigation, and the 
transporting of freight from and to railway stations is done by bul¬ 
locks 

In the long cycles of time lying behind the use of the bullock 
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a* a source of power, but Utile change has taL.cn place in India. 
When otic walks along the public highways, or observes farm prac¬ 
tices in the fields, one may see tin- patient oxen performing about 
tlic same routine under about the same primitive conditions lhat 
existed in the days of the early emperors, A pair of oxen under a 
ifudr yoke may be drawing a plow, m a two-wheeled. high, spring- 
Jess cart, or may be turning an oil press: and tied to a number ol 
heifers and other young stock, they may be tramping out grain on 
the earthen threshing floor. However, as a drawer of heavy freight 
over long distances, the bullock's usefulness may soon have a com¬ 
petitor in the form of the modern motor-trucks. As noted else¬ 
where, a few of these already have entered the rural passenger 
service, and it is likely that when improved roads are more widely 
extended throughout the country and the streams bridged, motor 
trucks will enter freely into freight transportation. 

White the great mass of Indian cattle may rightly be desig¬ 
nated as scrolls of a very poor sort, nevertheless certain breeds have 
been developed for special purposes, For example, there are breeds 
of imiters that are used mostly for passenger transportation. These 
rattle! are sin all and active, and for long periods can main tain a 
gait of from five to seven miles per hour, drawing a two-wheeled 
covered jutka loaded with its usual complement of passengers. The 
Ndlom tow is a fairly large animal, usually white in color, and 
the IchuiIl -7 are supposed to be very good dairy animals and 
ihc male \ur, good for the yoke. The Sindh is a small reddish or 
brindled animal, lived mostly for rapid transportation purposes, 
while the Kangayam. usually a larger white or grayish animal, is 
used mostly lor draft purposes. There are other breeds in different 
parti of die country, The Government, through the maintenance 
of cattle-breeding farms ant! the distribution, under special subsi¬ 
dy, of breeding bulb for public service, is attempting to improve 
die cattle industry in India; Iml this movement will probably be 
slow in its results, for the Indian, traditionally, has bred his worst 
stock and sold his best, 1 Moreover, he sees no good reason why he 
should tamper with nature through die special selection of 'cer¬ 
tain she* for the herd. Here, again, ignorance and age-old rmtom 
play an important part in keeping the farmer poverty-stricken. 

The HDtncmce of the Caravan and the Shandy. We should 
describe two phase* of Indian life in which the draft bultock 
figures largely and to which there is connected a certain amount of 
folklore and romance. Flic first, which we shall describe very brief¬ 
ly. » die long trek by ox-cart, There are roving gypsy caravans, at 
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well as groups en route to mela* or shandy^ who make long jour¬ 
neys by this means of conveyance. When night falls, their covered 
carts, some tones in Large numbers are parked under die spreading 
banyan trees by the roadside, while the patient bullocks lie quiet¬ 
ly by their loads or gjaze near by- In like manner, long caravans til 
freight drawn on huge twowheclcd carts by bullocks pass in the 
night. Owing to the excessive heat of ihe day, (specially during ihe 
warmer seasons of the year, most of this long-distance hauling is 
done at night and the resting is done under the spreading banyan 
trees during the day. We have met these caravans at night* the 
driver of the leading team squatting on the from of the load be¬ 
tween the tails of fits bullocks, wide-awake to direct the course of 
the caravan, while the drivers on the succeeding carts, similarly 
perched upon their loads were fast asleep. 

The shandy is die other phase of Indian UEe in which die bul 
lock figures somewhat in a romantic way. The shandy, as shown 
more fully in a previous chapter* is really a large central public 
market at which Lhe village populace for miles around gathers 
each week* and to which it brings its farm products, livestock, and 
products of village industries for barter and sale- In the case of 
cattle, especially* the shandy, it is said, bo me times draws patronage 
from a radius of i5G miles. This involves a journey on foot of 
several days and nigEus, which gives the caravans opportunity for 
the experience of fording rivers* procuring food For man and beast, 
listening to the plaintive notes of a singer who is entertain]tig Ins 
fellow travellers, and to the recounting of the folk stories in which 
India so richly abounds. No doubt when those who have thus at- 
i ended a shandy return to their distant native villages, they arc 
prepared to give an interesting account to their friends of all they 
have seen and experienced. No doubt many of these stories are 
highly colored try the imaginative art of the nory teller, and they 
exemplify some the non-economic values of the shandy. 

Cattle >ls Source of Fuel 

Manure Used as Fuel* A traveller passing leisurely through 
an average Indian village will probably *ce cakes of cow-dung 
plastered against die side of the mud huts. Sometimes these cakes 
are arranged artistically, and sometimes they arc found slacked on 
the that ched rooli or bedecking, in a conspicuous way, some por¬ 
tion even of die most pretentious houses in the village,—but near¬ 
ly always for the same purpose,—fuel. Even though a certain 
amount Of watered dung is used weekly as a sort of dressing on 
the dirt floor of the dwelling, and on the floors and wails as a 
cleaning agent after a death or a birth, lhe major use of cow dung 
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in village India is for fuel. We have visited the burning ghats 
where the human dead are cremated- Here, frequently, the crema¬ 
tion js done in whole or in part with dung as fuel, though wood 
b the major Enel (or this purpose. A great deal, perhaps most, of 
the cooking in the chimney less, crude fireplaces is done with dung 
fuel- Dung thus used makes a slow, smudgy lire and is preferred 
by most Indian cooks to wood. In many parts of India, wood for 
fuel is scarce and very cosily. Once, in passing a wood market, we 
saw a salesman carefully weighing out for a customer a few chips, 
slicks, and short pieces of wood with a crude pair of old-fashioned 
steelyards. 

Sodul and Economic Implications of Dung Burning- Dung- 
cake making lias certain social as well fti economic implications. 
At almost any time during the tool of the day if one looks out, he 
may sec women or larger girls carrying tin their hips or their heads 
huge baskets that will hnld from one and a half to two bushels 
each. They seem to be burning for something, and un occasion 
they will stoop over to pick it up and put it into the baskets. The 
women, sometimes assisted by children, ihiu may he out in the 
fields, on the highways, or at the bazaars in the village; but their 
work is that of collecting tow dung. After being gathered, the dung 
is watered down and patted out wills the hands into thin r ^ r t 
about the size of dinner plates. These are either left on the ground 
lor a while to dry, after which they are stood together by twos, or 
arc spattered up against the house to dry (f ig. XI). 

The practice ol dung-burning is vicious for iltrcc major rea¬ 
sons: First, it is degrading to the women and children to be tlms 
employed in the collection and the preparation of this sort of fuel. 
Ol course the average Indian husband would probably not agree 
with this statement, particularly because Indian society venerates 
die cow; yet he probably would regard his women socially debased 
li they cut their hair, as women often do in western countries, and 
he would probably look askant* at their wearing spike-heeled 
short such at fashion sometimes dictates lor western women. But, 
according to western standards, at least, the employment of women 
in the preparation of dung for fuel indicates a low social status of 
womanhood, I'erhap* we should explain that higher caste women 
are seldom thus employed. Until the coal deposits of the countrv 
arc developed and made available to the public, and the folkways 
of the villagers are so modi tied u to permit the use of this kind 
of fuel, cow dung will probably be burned as fuel for ages to 
come. a 

Second, burning the manure is a destruction of an important 
source of plant food. It is estimated that three-fourths of the cow 
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minute of India is used for fuel Instead of being put upon the 
land as a fertilizer. This is a great economic loss and explains some 
of the low crop yields. 

Third, the use of dung for fuel encourages the keeping of a 
horde of worthless cattle, or su least cattle of but little value. It 
is estimated that in British India and the Native States there were, 
in round numbers in l85j8MMKW tattle, or mure than three 

time* hi many as in die United Stfltes, : Very good authority aspens 
that seventy-five per cent or more of these village cattle are kepi 
primarily for the production ol manure for fuel- The implications 
of this practice as to the problems of health, village sanitation, and 
agricultural improvement have already been stated, so need not 
be repeated here. 

Cuttle As a Source of Food 


Beef, veal, milk, curd*, buttermilk, cheese, liver* sweetbreads* 
and oilier product of the cow, either on the hoof or across the 
butcher's counter, in western countries constitute an important 
tourer of human food. However, ai already intimated, die cow h 
regarded as an exceptionally holy animal by mr^t orthodox taste 
Hindus. Thus many tastes will neither kill a cow for food, nor 
eat flesh of any kind,—even eggs,—for their religious scruples, 
backed by age-old custom, forbid them to lake life or to cat the 
flesh □! animals. However, the Mohammedan* (or at least many 
of them) p and certain outcast* and low caste Hindus, will eat meat, 
inti tiding the flesh o£ cows. This self-imposed sectarianism, at- 
rending to Colonel R. McGamson,, one of the Foremost food spo 
cialistj of the toutLiry. robs a large pcitciiiagc of the population 
of needed animal fats, proteins, and vitamins. In an interesting 
recent magazine article on the Problems of Nutrition in India, 
Colond McCamson points out that those races of the north which 
are either milk users or meat eaters, such as the Patharis, Sikhs 
arid Mahrattas. are larger physically and have greater stamina 
than many of the people of central and southern India whose food 
is largely vegetarian. The writer suggests that these physical dif* 
l ere nets may be due in part to food differences, including die use 
or non-use of meal, milk, and milk product^ 

What is said abouL the non-uae of beef as a food by many peo¬ 
ple can he said with equal force as to milk and its product*. The 
ust of milk, ghi (clarified butter). and cheese, may be allowed by 
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religion and custom, possibly in all the castes; but because of tlatr 
jmor dairy quality of even the best village cows, die supply of 

milk and its prod in is is negligible. In some localities water buf¬ 

faloes in targe numbers are milked, and so are goats; and belli 
water bud aloes and goats are very well adapted to the climatic 
and the economic conditions at the country. However, inking the 
country as a whole, the numbers of these animals arc so few and 
their dairy qualities so [>ooj as not to increase greatly the supply 
of milk, Thus very few children of the middle and poorer 
classes get any milk, or enough 10 amount iq anything. We have 
been told by one ol our American agricultural missionaries that 
even the 1»est village cows of Iris region would not give more 

ilian one to three quarts of milk per day. He savs that when 

he tells his farm clientele of the amount of milk given daily by 
tome of the better cows in America, they think he is lying, and at 
the same time exhibiting some of the abjection able American brag¬ 
gadocio they sometime* Jiear about. In the mind of the average 
Indian farmer, the main function of the tow is to produce male 
calves to grow up at soon as possible for work bullocks, and inci¬ 
dentally to produce manure lor fuel. This point of view is a seri¬ 
ous handicap to the production of good dairy cows, and is also 
a handicap to the health of the childhood of the nation. For a 
long time to come, with the possible exceptions of certain pro¬ 
vinces in North India, ihc male calves dial grow into strong well- 
developed animals will probably he castrated arid put under the 
yoke, and the scrubby weakling* Hr to sire the new generations of 
fow',. ft is true that Government, Agricultural missions, and other 
agencies arc endeavoring to teach the Indian farmers lire principles 
of better livestock breeding: but taking the Country a.s a whole. they 
have made only a slight dent upon the inertia of the people in re- 
gard to thh kiml of improTOTicm. 

The Cow an Object of Veneration 

The Cow cmd the Belief ia the Transmigration of Urn SouL 
Having shown that Hindu custom and Hindu religious philosophy 
emphasize the vacrctlneis of all lift*, lioth human and animal, and 
that this has a distinct bearing upon the presence rtf so many wild 
animals in the country, the backward system of livestock farming, 
tuod deficiencies and certain forms of religious practice among the 
masses, we may now inquire a little further into the question of 
ihr! Hindu veneration ol tltc coy; 

The veneration of ihe cow has many facets of interest. For 
example, a diseased cow should not be killed just in order that she 
may be put put of her misery, or a healthy cow should not be 
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killed for food: for either one may be the reincarnation of a dr* 
parted relative who would thus have his cycle of reincarnation 
ruthlessly interrupted, Likewise, to state the principle in an ex¬ 
treme form, the louse on die aw f s baik, or the tick on her ear, 
should not be destroyed, for these may be the reincarnation of □ 
ilqntitd J *greaLattfU'" who, because oE the indiscretions of a pre¬ 
vious incarnation, has been condemned to enter the bodies of such 
lowly animals to pay penance and to undergo a cycle ol purifica¬ 
tion! To kill the cow, die louse, or the lick would thus condemn 
the unlucky shade* of the departed ones to begin this reincarnation 
cvclc all over again and thereby cause the toss ot time and of merit 
thus far eameiL In discussing this matter with an American mis- 
denary in India* he replied: H ‘Thc liberal Indian Leader is opposed 
to die traditional Hindu attitude toward the cow. For instance, I 
have had a young Hindu tell me that 9Q per cent of die cows in 
India should be tilled. He likewise ate bed at my dinner table,” 
Vei this particular Hindu might originally have come Iram a low 
caste i hat permitted the eating ol beef. Some low castes and out- 
casic? who oppose die killing o| cows, even permit the comumpiimi 
of die flesh of cows that have died o! natural cause*. This, no 
doubt r explains in part the attitude ol scorn and loathing usually 
held by the high caste* toward ihe M un touchable* 1 '+ 

11 American fanners and livestock breeders generally were tn 
entertain the same fatal mu arid indifference to herd improvement 
as do the masses of the Hindus and if they wi.Te to hold the same 
attitude* on beef-eating, it would put an end to our ben practices 
in dairying and livestock breeding,—at least so fir a* I he tow h 
concerned. It would also eliminate many veterinary doctors, the 
beef packers, the beef butchers, and a host oE other professional 
and business men. Thus, it seems dial it really makes a great deal 
of difference what people believe, even in respect tn the nature and 
function of die humble cow. 

The Cow in Worship and Festivity. But the cow is 10 deeply 
veiterated by orthodox Hindus a* m become an object of worship. 
In Ikflive* is an imposing temple dedicated to die worship of the 
cow, popularly known a* the Cow Temple. Anil in and about Other 
Hindu temples, so Lar is non-Hindu* arc allowed to go* we have 
set ei cows and bull* wending their way throughout the premises 
nr contentedly chewing die cud while lying by some image or 
other sacred object. Most of the more imporiarci temples haw one 
or mure huge images of sacred bulbs carved out of granite or mould* 
d in brume and placed in some conspicuous place. So indulgent 
are Hindu* generally loward caws that cows arc permitted in lie 
or stand on the sidewalks in the more congested parts of diin. We 
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recall that at amt of live mow fashionable holds in Calcutta there 
were a few cow dial continually ioiteu:d around the front of 
ihe budding that ^omctmic* [Krople had to walk around dura 
in order to enter the from door. At one place we visited in south¬ 
ern India there was a hospital for sick animals. Here diseased, aged, 
and crippled animal* of every description were gathered and led, 
and our guide informed ns that 11 was considered a very pious act 
in donate fodder or oilier feed m die support of dus institution. 

Cattle not orily Jive in to near the dwellings of their owners, 
furnish (heir owners motive power, ind mid food, and are objects 
of veneration by the people generally, bur also enter into the few 
live lift oE the people. An cfcLdlem example of the laticr is tb Di- 
ptimiii festival, or ihv leant of the lantern^, which L held after the 
autumn rains arc over as a son of dianksgiving and harvest-home 
tdebnition* In preparation lor thi* festival in a village in Norih 
India, Mukerjl relates bow each household selects some of its best 
Olttle for display, and how ilw.se animals iue then (aken 10 a s(ream 
Un bathing and later are decorated by having their horns and hoots 
panned yellow. their necks garlanded with red oleander, and their 
hacks covered with gayly colored thawls. Early in the morning of 
lhe appointed day; these cattle, rogedier with their accompanying 
owners and other villagers, move in a solemn procession to the vil¬ 
lage temple. or die "House of Heaven," as it is called, there to re¬ 
ceive the benediction of the priest. Then with (he temple courtyard 
filled with people and cattle, die priest, robed in ochre garments. 
*FP™' on the tup of ilw temple steps, and, slowly lifting his hands 
to Heaven, solemnly pronounce* then? words; 

lie the Infinite Gotti passion 
L >11 tainted by colour* uuktitred by form, 

He, who mLLifiits the need oi nil races anti all forms of Life* 
He. to whom all colon are as inviolate as all souls. 

He has satisfied yom longing* at die beginning, as well as at 
at the ending of all the worlds. 

Peace be unto you, 

Beast and men; may you live in peace, 

May you bring peace to all!"** 

After receiving this blessing. the procession of men and cat- 
tk begin a march toward the communal threshing floor of the til¬ 
lage, -imated under a great banyan tree on the otiukiitsof another 
juirt of the village. By this time it is afternoon, but the people, far 
and near, who came ro enjoy the festival are on hand to part.ci- 

‘Mutertl. Dili ei CkuPiL GhobfL th* lliinkr. p \v [iQ-bt i*3 *\t 
■mj.. li-II. * 
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pate* The road ova which the procession is to paw ha* been 
swept clean and strewn with rice and lotus leaves; and symbolical 
drawings and decorative designs have been made oa die front 
walls of the villagers' homes facing die road. As the procession 
passes along, the onlookers, gathered on the sidelines, shower 
Powers over the heads of the marcher?., young girls place garlands 
around die necks of those in die ranks, while women blow eolith 
shells and joyfully give voice ro Lhcir happiness. 

At last the procession reaches its destination at the threshing 
floor when? die village elders arc gathered. When all are gathered 
in. die eldest of ihe elders arises and says: "We are all brothers— 
man anti beast. We arc sharers in toil and suEfcring pain. We par- 
take o£ one another ? well-being; the life that is in the ox is die 
same life that beats m our blood; die milk that comes [rom the 
cow js the strength that is in our children's limbs. May you neat 
your anitnah well; may they in turn be moved by God to serve you 
abundantly . 1 " 1 With these words, the gathering is dismissed and 
the r:mlc arc lei loose to wander home unattended. 


■EM rp f it. 
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THE WILD ANIMALS OF INDIA 


In discussing the wild animals of India. I wish to suggest at 
the outset iliat 1 do not aim at a complete survey of the whale ani¬ 
mal kingdom represented there. Rather. I wish to describe only 
iomc of the wild animals* large and small, that are of special con¬ 
cern to human life in this interesting country (Fig* XVI). 

The Tcrmif ei, or White A tit* 

Termites* or the so-called while ants* belong lo that division 
of the animal kingdom called insects. So do the lice, flies* crickets, 
grasshoppers and moupiito*. which we may sav unmething about 
later. Though the white ant is a tiny creature. it and its comrades 
cause India mote financial loss, perhaps, than all the tigers, snakes, 
and other large animals combined, llie white ant lives on wood 
chiefly, and prefers lumber, t alien trees, feme f>osts. railway lies, 
and other forms of dead wood. These creatures do not like the 
tight* so they will burrow jusi under the surface oi one wooden 
object in order to get into another. The preposition "in to" is used 
here advisedly* lor they honeycomb whatever they attack. Because 
of this fact h all the railway tics that I observed in Central and 
South India were iron; ami all die telephone poles and all the 
posts in the small hit of permanent fencing we nosed here were 
made ciihcr of iron or stone. The ground floors, and sometimes 
ihe floors of tlic second stories of dwelling houses pretentious 
enough in hoist of suchp were nearly always atone* concrete, or 
tile, fur the same reason. Thus the villagers, who so generally use 
mud in house construction, have a practical reason other ihsm 
original covt for the use of such male rial in house const ruction; for 
the white ants do not deairoy mud walls. A chair or table left 
lor a few months in the same position on a wooden floor may lie 
attacked by icrmties and found to be honeycombed throughout » 
so that a little pressure will bring ir down with a crash. Likewise 
linen left in a wooden chest for a period of time is apt to be spoil¬ 
ed. 1 heard a building contractor say recently that there ants had 
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attacked the rafters in the roof of his house, so that he will have to 
renew that part of his roof ?oon; and it h satd that even the bam¬ 
boo poles used in the roof of the mud huts of the poorer people 
are usually destroyed by termites within six or seven years. Like- 
wise in parts of the country still using wooden poles on ihdr tele¬ 
graph lines, these poles have to be replaced every six or seven years. 
Thus, wood for building* or almost any other use. in this country, 
in the long run, is very costly, if for no mher reason than because 
of the destructive work of the white ants. 

There are other troublesome ants in certain sea ions of India. 
There is a large black kind that often marches, or swarms over the 
ground in armies by the million, going over or through every pen¬ 
etrable thing they meet. I base not personally seen any of these 
armies, but 1 itave heard wild stories of how they have Ijeen known 
to eat, within a short time, the whole carcass ol a tiger or wild 
t*w killed by a hunter, leaving only the bare white bones as a 
niomcnto of the passage of die army. There are also species of small 
ted ants and small black amts that sometimes swarm over houses, 
making themselves very annoy mg to the inmates of the houses. For 
example, in one home in which Mrs, Hypes and 1 were guests for 
a few days, a specie* of small black ants got into our beds. One 
night we fell something crawling over us, so after brushing the bed 
covers a little with our hands, imagining our trouble io be only 
nervousness, we tried again to sleep. However, we soon were driven 
to turn the flash light on our beds and found that there were thou¬ 
sands of these anis swanning over them and even between The 
cuvet s. We found upon inquiry that some people place vessels con¬ 
taining some sort of acrid d) under each bed post* to prevent the 
an 15 from worrying people who are trying to sleep. The same 
protection has to be given cupboarch and other places where ants 
are not wanted. 

Other Insects 

There are many other injurious insects in this strange coun¬ 
try, of direct concern lo man, Probably the most important of these 
is the mosquito. The spedes known as Anopheles carries malaria. 
Malaria is one of the most destructive diseases among the people 
of India, killing multiplied thousands every year, and debilitating 
many more thousands not dying horn the attack. Draining the 
swamps, covering bodies of still water wtlh oiL and placing fish 
in ihc ponds to eat the larvae, are methods of combatting the mos¬ 
quito in other countries: hut in a country such as India these prove 
to be ineffective methods, It b difficult to get the natives to follow 
instructions toward eliminating the mnujuim, partly because of 
their indifference, partly became nt iheir ignorance, anti partly bo 
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cause of the high cost of kerosene and other oils For use in the pro¬ 
gram. The average native thinks malaria is caused by a special 
sort of evil spirit ihat he or his household hm often ded, Thus, one 
will see in many villages special shrines tor tisc worship of the ma¬ 
laria gmL the smallpox god. and others. 

Bubonic plague is caused by a germ carried by flea* on the 
bodies of rats. Due infccicd rat passes on germ-laden fleas to the 
bodies of his mates, and so this terrible disease soon spreads among 
the rats of a city or a ship 1 . Soon these disease- laden fleiLi ^.'L Onto 
human being* and give them the plague When ihe rats of a city 
begin to die. the people should lUspect the presence of she plague, 
ft lias been noted that ihe plague usually breaks out in the parts 
of cities near grain elevators, or where Food of any kind is exposed 
u> ihe rats. Keeping the city Free of rats h a good preventive meas¬ 
ure against ihe bubonic plague, bm to liiiu Free a place of rats 
mean* killing them. Tie average Hindu does not want to kill even 
rats* for id him all LiTe, even that of the flea on the rat, h ^cred¬ 
it is difficult to get people having such ideas to rid their premises 
oF rodents and vermin. Occasionally one may even see a village wo¬ 
man picking lice off the head of one of her woman Friends or of a 
child; but ihat may be merely pastime. 

There is here also a sped its oF fly that greatly delights in 
get ling into people's eyes. In Ian is. In particular, if left unprotected* 
as most of them arc, fail a prey to this fly. As a result* thrre are 
numerous* ey e troubles* inch as cataracts, which often lead id total 
blindness. There art also many kinds of crickets and grasshoppers 
thai gel on clothes and cut holes in them; and there arc bedbugs 
and numerous other vermin of this ion that go with filthy sur- 
roundings, ihat arc found in many places in this country, especially 
in the homes of the poor peopte- 

Bird$ 

There ate many brightly colored wild birds itt this country, 
including parrot* and peacocks. The latter In groat numbers, dress¬ 
ed in their gaudy plumage, may be seen trailing in a stately man¬ 
ner in the grain fields and die jungles throughout Central and 
Southern India, The peacock is a very -VMTcd bird to mew Hindus, 
and its plumage is often u^d as the motif in waxwork and other 
art. As one drives along the mad. heqtiemh he may *ce. sitting 
languidly in the tw«, gaily colored parrots; but the small green 
parrot ix not so sluggish- and in parti of ihe country is very devas¬ 
tating: to grain trope T lie birds of warm climates, as a ruJe, have 
more beautiful plumage than those of the temperate and cold 
rone*, particularly the non-camivoroiu birds. 
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A great many of fbe birds of India, however, arc carnivorous. 
In mother chapter we have spoken of the vulture* eating dead hu¬ 
man bodies placet I by the Parser on the mmirnfiil terwm of silence. 
There are a bo kites, hawk*, and other flesh -eating birds here in 
great numbers, and some of ihtse swarm about noisily while the 
vulture* consume a dead animal or human being The crow* of 
several dj If ere u t species are also noisy marauders in practically every 
tree near a house. From the veranda on which 1 took notes for 
the present chapter J I saw ltows hying into a iree in the yard carry¬ 
ing ill their beaks whai appeared to Ik eggs! They made trip alter 
trip with tliis burden for their young in tins tree, Hirtb of the kind 
just described* ul course, make poulLry-rahhtg difficult* since the 
Indians generally do not keep their poultry housed except at night 
Moreover, the crow h a particularly sacra! bird to many of ihe 
Hindus, and some of the faithful Hindus even feed the crows and 
stray dogs before putting food before ihcir own families. 

Rep fifes 

India, lor age* Lack, has been noted for it* cobra*, trails, py¬ 
thons, and other makes. The cobra has many specks, and all are 
very poisonous. A jjerson hatieii by a cobra atul unattended by 
adequate medical assistance, rarely lives longer Ilian two hours. The 
trail, a small make shorter than one's arm. is evert more deadly 
than the cobra. A person bitten by a trait may die in half an 
hour. The python is a large non-poisonous snake, and sometimes 
attains ihe length of thirty feet. These kill ilieir prey by squceding 
it to death. In a hay field or a larm we visited, there win pointed 
out the spot where the year before a seventeen-foot python was 
killed. Having but recently swallowed a wild pig, it was drowsy 
and was thu* easily overtaken and killed- The snakes of this coun¬ 
try are fairly plentiful and, especially during die wet season, are 
apt to romc into bouses. IVe were warned by the missionaries never 
to put our feet out of beef at night without a light. Cobras ate fre¬ 
quently killed in people 1 ! houses, and we ourselves had the exciting 
experience one night dl having a snake killed in our own bedroom. 
11 is estimated that from twenty to twenty-live thousand people In 
India die annually of snakebite* and some hundred thousand head 
of domestic animals die of the same cause 

Chameleons and other lirards are found almost any time in 
almost any room. You mav not see them, but if you will look behind 
cite curtains or pictures on the walls, you arc almcm sure to be re¬ 
warded for your irouble. These are harmless, and arc out in search 
of flics and other insects; but if you are a little nervous, it might he 
well lor you to shake out your shoes before putting them on of a 
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morning —a Lizard or a frog, or even a poisonous scorpion * might 
be imide. Several times we found small °chemung" frog* in our 
room, and they, like die lizards, could change their color quickly 
in order to tnatch iheir background. One oi the larger and more 
persistent of our irog visitor* a l a place where we Lived for a 
time was thrown outdoors time and again, only to return. Evident¬ 
ly he practiced non-violcEit resistance [Ahimm) on tnir moat vlg 
nrom clfort* to exclude him from our bedroom: and being thrown 
out frequently did nin seem io disturb hh mental equilibrium, 
for he nr one of hi* brother* soon returned to (lereh stoically 
upon out walk or cunams* 

Larger Animals 

There are many of tlie huger Lourdooted animals that roam 
the jungles oL India. that give concent to her people. The de- 
phiiit, at Lca*t in story h iv counted one of these, I did not see 
any wild elephants, but l understand that they Hve in parts of the 
country. Those of you who saw the movie 'Chang" remember 
how wild elephants trampled down ihe flimsy bouses of the villages. 
For must of presen [-day India such dangers are not very imminent. 
However, w ild elephants arc yet caught here and broken to serve 
their masters. Only recently we saw a "holy elephant" broken to 
temple service and in action ai the sacred city of Conjee* cram. This 
elephant seemed to know well how to perform his duties among 
the numerous ascetic priests in the temple in the services of the 
gods. Of course we were not allowed to enter the inner temple 
where the most noisy and heated warship w*i going an. 

The jackal, an animal about tfic size nf an average collie dog, 
and belonging eg the canine family, is very plentiful here. After 
i lark, packs of jack ah fringe the ouiskiri.v of almost every city and 
village. Nearly every night after landing in India l heard die whin¬ 
ing yap of these animals. The hyenas, a specie? of ferocious carni¬ 
vorous animal, arc not as numerous or a* swift-ruiinirtg as the jack¬ 
als, huf are larger and fiercer. They axe said often to go along hunt* 
ing with packs of jackals, and after jackals make the kill, thrive 
them olf until they have hr si feasted on the prey. While people do 
not seem to fear die jackals very much, they do fear the hyenas, ft 
is said that if there are a numbcT of hungry hyenas in a pack, they 
might attack evirtt a man, Roth hyenas and jackals arc devastating 
io poultry, sheep* gnats, and sometimes cattle. Poultry is housed 
at night, and a* stated before, all herds and Rocks ate attended 
all the time during the day and are put into folds during the 
night. 
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The tiger. while not uncommon in Burma and same of the 
olher sections, is not so plentiful as some story writers would haw 
m believe. However, ;t party including one of our group ol re¬ 
searcher* tilled a tiger on a hunting crip during Christmas week. 
Hxil there are numerous cheetah a species of leopard, in some sec¬ 
tions A few nights before making our temporary home with the 
principal ol a mission farm school, a cbeeta was killed in the poid 
try coop on she school premises* A few nights later a large duasui 
ran in from of our automobile* anti we could have shot it if we had 
had a gun; for when we turned our spotlight on it, it stood still 
for a while and gated at u>» The Iadic* of our group urged the 
driver to hurry on in order to put distance between us and this 
animat 

There are three other wild animats not mentioned thus far 
that arc o[ major concern to dwellers in India. These arc stray dog*, 
wild boars, and monkeys. The stray dogs infest almost every Vil¬ 
lage, and most of them never have any real owtict. These dogs are 
tint so prominent 01 troublesome during the day; but when night 
comes, they fare forth to loot for food. Their fighting and tlieir 
barking is more worrisome to one iryirtg to sleep than the noise of 
the jackals. Sometimes rabies breaks oui among these dogs and 
then they become a real menace to the villagers and dieir livestock. 
The wild boars and ihe monkey destroy the peanut and other 
crops Wild bnan* when suddenly di-ombed* mil *nmc times 
attack a man. and they arc nnr of the most feared of the wild ani¬ 
mals in India. The monkey* swarm along the road* evert over the 
rooh of dwellings, and eat whatever they can lay hold of that is 
t'dible. Recently, when going out on one ill my lours, 1 passed 
through a small village where some food was offered lot sale by 
ihe roadside. Some monkey* were per died in the trees about, and 
a few of ihe bolder ones were squatting patiently on the ground a 
few Itct from the vendor's stand. If he should turn his back, his 
food would soon go up into I he trees, then down a number ol 
hungry monkey throats! Another h armful animal is ihe mongoose. 
Thi* animal is larger than a full grown gray squirrel, Is buili some¬ 
what like a weasel, is grayish in color, and nuns under stones or in 
(he ground. Tills animal kills snakes even large cobras, and in this 
fCNpeci is beneficial. We jaw a light between a snake and a mon¬ 
goose, bui these animals were carried around by an old fellow for 
ihe purpose of making money. The mongoose kept boring in On 
ihe snake until it got iis Llnarnc to write ti behind the head. All 
the twisting and wrapping the make did ecu Id not shake the mon¬ 
goose off until his master look him off, The mongoose kilU poultn, 
and can get through almost any kind of fence Or screen, A family 
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of these animals Jived in a bank near {lie house where I prepared 
die first draft of this story. 

1 hough India is an old country, and thickly populated, it is 
well supplied with wild animal', The Hindu religion, which far* 
bids ihe killing ul animals, is hugely responsible for this condition. 
The idea is dial these animals are the reincarnation of t he souls 
of departed humans, and to kill an animal would disturb God's 
provision for the departed human soul who is tints working out 
penance or a new eyrie of purification, Tims we note again the 
dgnificante of what one believes. Agriculture cannot go forward 
here very far until many of these wild animals are either reduced in 
number or destroyed entirely; and the health and physical safety 
of the people cannot be assured without the destruction or control 
of many kinds ol animals and vermin. 


Part Pout 

RELIGIONS AND ARTS 




Chapter XVI 


HINDUISM AND ITS OFFSHOOTS 


In previous thajucrs we have given the reader same ideas as to 
how intensely religious the people of India are and how their re¬ 
ligions are tied into their daily lives. We wish to go further in this 
chapter to present a more complete account of the major indigen¬ 
ous religions of tbit country. 

The number of adherents to the major religions of India and 
Burma, both indigenous and imported, as estimated in the re¬ 
ligious Census lor 11131, were as follows: 


Hindus 

2 39,195, HO 

Moslems 

7 7,677,54 5 

Buddhists 

12,796,806' 

Tribal 

8,260,317 

Christians 

6,296,703 

Sikh* 

4,335.771 

Jains 

ZorMiuism 

f,252,105 

1119,752 

jews 

24,141 

Minor religions 

57 Li 87 

Nut emimeoted by religion 

2308221 


* Mi Vni ibotf 4(Ki.QC0 flf tiitpr HtijMhk** *tp ia Jlbra*. 

It is to be noted that Hinduism has ihc larger group of fol¬ 
lowers. so it is upon this group that we wish to ium our attention 
for the present. "'Hinduisni," says Hume, “is the oldest organised 
religion in the world. It is the complex gradual growth of very 
religiously minded people .... It has been diversified. yet unified, 
by its theoretical belief in one immanent, all-inelusive, all-sancti¬ 
fying World Soul and by its practical social control through 
cattc" 1 Often Hinduism and Brahmanism are used a* equivalent 
or interchangeable terms, though the latter is lea inclusive, indi¬ 
cating a socio-religious structure and a system of belief and authori¬ 
tarian rule headed by the Brahmiru ur priestly chjic 
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Typef of Hinduism 

Hinduism, as a religion, has had a complex historical origin, 
This works toward giving it varied aspects, when viewed from dif¬ 
ferent angles; yet. according lo Radhakrishnan, one of India’s fore¬ 
most contemporary philosophers, throughout its Jong career the 
oneness of the ultimate spirit has been the governing ideal of the 
Hindu religion' Hut in viewing a in the light of the past, Dt 
Hume sees in it at least six developmental aspects which he terms 
types of Hinduism, j hesc we dial) present pretty largely iu I>r. 
Humes own phraseology, without attempting to defend either his 
classification nr hli definition} thereof. 

Nature Worship, Hinduism as a religion has developed in¬ 
ternally several different types, to say nothing of some notable off¬ 
shoot* that later became separate world religions. Early Hinduism 
was probably largely nature worship, iu sacred literature being 
tlte Veda* {Book* of Knowledge) and the Rig-Veda or prayer and 
hymn book. The earth, mrt, moon, sly, wind, rain, and fire were 
worshipped, and worship consisted o[ prayers for long life, sons, 
raiile. good crop*, freedom from disease, success over enemies, and 
general world prosperity. 5 


Priestly Hinduism. Then followed a Priestly Hinduism which 
transformed the relatively simple Veilic religion into a system of 
^TiJCl ibinjQiiloii and rlahoiatt* uffrinuni^ incUidfug niriirri-il at- 
ftrmgs and animal sacrifus- Rniritifoiiv wen bid no raring beef 
and on a wife's caring with her husband. Reincarnation was also 
dearly set forth. 


Philosophical Hinduism, I In. was followed by a Philosophical 
Hurd in mi which wa* dianuerirad h v speculation and metaphysics 
lu sarred literature, the UpauWmU, «e forth Brahma a* the 
absolute, infinite, omnipresent, impersonal, indescribable, neuter 
Beings I « a drgrcc- it replaced the Vcdic polytlurism. and ethically 
!* dutmeuons lsctueen right am | wrong because it put* 

in devotee into a serene supernatural 'inruns with Brahma* Sal. 
ration was to he obia.ued chiefly through speculation upon a pa „. 
t heist if Supreme Being. Ttu*, if a comet interpretation. would 
seem to overlook the principle of far run altogether. 

Lagnlislic HinduJ^m. Then followed a Legalistic Hinduism 
widi the Law-Book of Mann as us principal code of aciio., and he- 

L !? JT "* very similar to 

those advocated by Uiratamity, such as. for example, those touch- 
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mg upon obedience m parents* * repen tance> and tonfft&ian. The 
taste system was elaborated, a regimen of life was laid out for the 
devotees, and salvation was to be sought mainly through obedience 
co caste taw* 

Dovqtionni Hinduism- About the time of Lhe beginning t>[ the 
Christian Era, Devotional Hindu ism was developed, its sacred liter¬ 
ature. e- ilie Bhagavad Gita, developed a number of dramatic 

pocm.'i that rank among the great literature of all ages. This phase 
in the development oi Hinduism emphasizes worship, oilers uni* 
vcrsal salvation even 10 women and low castes, and reaffirms the 
□nun Features of the historic caste system. According to Hume, the 
practical message of the Bhagavad Gita may be stated Ulus; ,H Do 
your caste duty, and trust vour God tor I he rest of your salvation /' 1 
Thct-mirt adcqimv rif this stale menu perhaps, might lie questioned 
by certain scholars. 

Popular Hinduism. Popular Hinduism is 2 later development 
in this socioreligious institution. Its sacred literature contained 
the Mahabharaia (Great Bharata War), and the Ramayana (or 
career of die God Ram). It abo included eighteen Ptiranas or col¬ 
lections ol religious fUlda A li is said u> be a mixture of all ihe 
other form* of Hinduism, reaffirms Caste rules for the governing of 
the intimate details of life, encourages idolatry, the development 
of numerous religious festivals and saoed places and includes a 
strang core of atumiRnr 

In this brief review of the different phases oi Hinduism in its 
historical and current perspectives, 11 is dear that it includes so¬ 
cial institution^ social class, and country, as well as religious be¬ 
lie!, in which these element* are united inextricably and fairly con- 
sfscetitly. Radhakmlman has expressed ibis point of view very well 
in the following generalisation as to the nature of modem Hin¬ 
duism* which we quote: "Hinduism accepts all religious notions 
as facts and arranges them in the order of their more nr le>s in¬ 
trinsic ftigltffiCBflGE, The bewildering polytheism of the masses and 
ihc us it otu promising monotheism of the classes are tor die Hindu 
the expression* of one and Lhc same force at different levels Hin¬ 
duism insists on our working steadily upwards ami improving our 
knowledge of God. The worshippers o! the absolute are the high* 
est in rank: second to them are the worshippers of the personal 
God: then come die worshippers of die incarnations like Rama, 
hridma, Buddha: below them arc those who worship ancestor v, 
deities and sages; arid lowest of all are the worshippers of the petty 

Mb 14 m t 1 - IB 
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fortes jii til spirits." 1 * 11ms he conclude* thai Hinduism ns not 3 
definite iiogm.uk' creed, but a vast, complex, and slightly unified 
mass of spiritual thought and realisation. He might have added 
that die ri« of numerous reformers in India's historical past has 
contributed to this complexity. 

Bringing the high points of Hinduism into a systematic brief 
statement, Ur Wiser lists the following as essential beliefs: 1 u 


I 

■I 

K 

7 

d 

'J 


In Caste 
In Polytheism 
In Evil Spirits 
In Nature Worship 
in Trans migration 
In Influence of planets and st; 
In Propitiation »1 ancestors 
In Veneration of life 
!u ability to condition present 
and future life through: 


a. Good works 

b. EiiihluJness to caste 

i- Separation from passion, 
desire and appetite 

d. Faithfulness in family 

e. Devotion 

t. Ceremonial rites 

g. Aid of holy men officiat¬ 

ing at certain rites 

h. Aid of sacred words 


it is clear that Hinduism contains speculative and philosophi- 
ul teachings that have a world wide appeal: but in its practical re- 
■iulti it seems to have vital weaknesses As to the latter it docs not 
recognize moral responsibility to a Supreme Being: it does not 
recognize adequately ihe worth anti the dignity of the human in¬ 
dividual or id womankind? it promotes idolatry; it upholds 
questionable aspects of the caste system; ami except in the case ol 
a few reformers, docs nut have a world point of view. 


A Comparison of Hinduism and Christianity 

In order to set forth briefly a few of the high points of the 
teachings of Hinduism as one of die world's great living religion*, 
we shall make a comparison of Hinduism and Christianity. In so 
doing, however, we experience the difficulty uf trying to hfiruiDnite 
the various seuarian and often mutually opposing cheologici found 
within both Christianity and Hinduism; and then wc an- aim faced 
by a cei tain amount of misconception and emotionalized prejudice 
mutually existing between certain extremists in these two great re* 
Iiginnv There are Ana Samajistv who would expel organized Chris¬ 
tianity from the land, and there are Christians who look upon 
Hinduism as wholly inadequate. Therefore. in order ti> give The 
reader an ant limitative statement of the subject, even though all 
sectarian groups within Christianity and Hinduism may not wholly 
agree as to the major teachings of their respective faiths or as to 
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what in presented hcrc P we quote again freely from Hume* ft pratm 
inent contemporary authority oti comparative religion. The points 
ot comparison presented b> Hume are a* followi:* 1 

Conception of God. Hinduism believes in a Supreme Being 
that ti terms Brahma, Brahma b :i serenely blissful neuter Being, 
uni tampered and unstirred by ethical and metaphysical consider’ 
at ions in ufTais > among human beings. In Christianity the Supreme 
Being h perfect and works according to purpose. This Being 1 * per¬ 
sonality b ascribed the masculine gender, i* lovingly vervkefuh ethi¬ 
cal, and cooperative in the redemption of his creatures. 

Conception of Mem. In Hinduism, the human individual is a 
temporary manifestation of the supreme impersonal Brahma* The 
human ii not inherently oF value, is not responsible to Brahma, and 
does not posses a brotherly relationship with fellow human beings. 
In Christianity the individual is considered M a child of the Heaven¬ 
ly Father, 1 * hence has a brotherhood relationship with other hu¬ 
man beings, which, in turn, calls for an ethical rule of order in 
human society, Christianity considers man as capable of sin and 
degeneration* yet, through conversion and laving service, ;u also 
capable of fellowship with Cod here and hereafter. 

Conception oi the World. In Hinduism the world j.s a tempor¬ 
ary place to serve largely as a realm for the reincarnations of the 
departed. On the whole, the world is considered a worthless illu- 
linn, lienee Hinduism makes but little place for Lite laying up pf 
worldly treasure, and is but little concerned for the conditions of 
mankind. Thus from a Limited point of view, there appears to 
be in Hinduism an intuusislcntv, on the one hand, lx-twecn the 
theory of the Divine origin of the world and its contents, including 
mankind, and im the other hand, the current Hindu ionveptiou 
ot die low value u| tlie individual and ihe world. However, thii 
seeming paradox may be mure apparent than real, ducr astute 
philosophers can explain it away lh a most ingenious manner. Sim¬ 
ilar apparent ineonsistviiries, no doubt, may be found In Christian 
theology. In Christianity. ihe world h a manifestation of a Divine 
plan, wisdom, and power. It is to be progressively understood and 
enjoyed as a means for developing a moral and spiritual order; 
hence there is a Divine sane Lion, by implication or in actuality, 
fur a sodo-econoruic organization of human affairs that will a&siii 
people in die enjoyment of the world. 

Conception ol Sin. In Hinduism, ibere is nn real sin, for* to 
the Hindu* ethical rules axe meaningless because the world is dt* 
vine. 15 Evil h mrrclv a term of reference to initiate the distance 
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which good ha* to traverse. Ignorance and violation of caste rule 
are defect* which call for reincarnation; hui these apparent evils 
are overcome by compliance to hereditary social conventions and 
by communion with the Brahma, in whom the individual is ul¬ 
timately absorbed. In orthodox Christianity sin is real and is against 
an all-observing, just, yet merciful God. Sin also may be against 
one’s sell as well as against one’s fellow-man; hence social rela¬ 
tionships have ethical implication*. Con version, forgiveness, wor¬ 
ship, ethical behavior, and growth in spiritual knowledge are the 
means by which sin may be averted and condoned. 

Conception of Salvation, In Hinduism, a person may be saved 
by any one of three ways; the intellectual way of knowledge (jnana- 
m&rga); the emotional way of devotion ibhnkti-iuafga) to any 
deity; and ilie jnactual wav ol woiLs [karma-marga) in prescribed 
ceremonial law. All three u( these ways of salvation include the 
idea of rebitih. According in orthodox (Jut inanity, vaivattun is 
obtained through forgiveness and devotion to tile laws n( God. 
In this. Jesus, the Divine avatar, became tamale for a time in 
order to make clear God's law through teaching deeds ol devo¬ 
tion and sacrifice, ami now, as one o( the Trinity, is an object oi 
veneration and worship.** 

Conception ol Human Society, In Hinduism, people who have 
been born into the caste system arc a pan of a divinely arranged 
social structure which it to be accepted without question. In Chris¬ 
tianity. a righteous God administers just reward* and punishments; 
caste or social statu*, and all arc mutually responsible and mutually 
related in a functional social order. Yet in actual practice, a critic 
cun easily point out obvious class distinctions among Christian*, 
often even in the same congregation. 

Conception of Responsibility for Deedn. Jn Hinduism there is 

considered to exist outside of Brahma, or any deity, a cosmic power 
of justice named Karma. This is an impersonal law qf deed}, which 
administers justice ro every person according to his deserts by the 
incarnation assigned him in the life to follow. However, by refrain¬ 
ing from all activities and desires a Hindu may succeed in averting 
the lull am sequences of hi* previous deeds and thus secure a mpeti 
or state of impersonal bkwednen. According to orthodox Uiriv 
liantty, a righteous God administerv just rewards and punishments; 
hut the individual through repentance and forgiveness may escape 
punishment, and after tiiti life be received into Heaven. 

To summarize somewhat, without undue repetition, the simi¬ 
larities and dissimilarities between these two great world religions, 
we quote from Zimand as follows; "Unlike Christianity and Mo 
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haiTunudiins’iii. it 1 Hinduism I has never t la j rued 011c niiigltr round¬ 
er. Iti teachings are not confined to one doctrine of salvation or to 
one conception of blessedness . . „ . In certain form* it is atheistic 
or ihetfidf. but the pantheistic conception predominates ■ Vague 
and comprehensive, it hut remained remarkably elastic* assimilat¬ 
ing each new successful religious movement that has sprung up cm 
Indian soil. Tolerating other modes of worship, it contains the 
lowest forms of idolatry mingled with a faith ta the Godhead 
Though it has never been to any great extent a proselytising re¬ 
ligion. it has yet withstood successfully all hostile attacks/' 1 * 


Off shoot t of Hmduhrtt 


While Hinduism has long been regarded by its devotees as 
quite satisfying for IkhIi this and the future life, a munlnx of re¬ 
form movements* from time to time, have arisen within it. The 
major resului of some of these «cm n> have been ihe formation of 
new religions or sects raiher than in the reformation of the old. We 
shall describe very briefly five of these reform movements in Hin¬ 
duism* the km three of which ultimately became new religions: 
Jainism* 'Buddhism* Sikhkui, die Brahma Santa j r and ihc Arya 


JamiBm. Mahavira (597-527 B, G.), the founder, according to 
one authority* and according to another the last leader of the Jain 
reform movement* was a ccmtemporary of Buddha in India; Zoro¬ 
aster in Persia; Lao-tze in China; Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah, the 
braeliie prophets of the Babylonian Exile; and Pythagoras and a 
number of his fellow Greek scholars. iri This wils truly a period of 
great re fig if no awakening; but* despite m ampkiuiis beginning, 
jainism never attained lhe following of many other religions, never 
became important outside o! India* and became split into many 
warring sects. It comprises today only a little over a million fol¬ 
lowers found mostly in southern and western India, 

Jainism has been i ailed the religion oF asceticism. Vet many 
of its devotees, while theoretically subscribing to a life of *elMe¬ 
nial* have amassed great fortunes* and as a religious sees, the 
Jains have built many shrines and temples famed for their archi¬ 
tectural beauty and costliness. 

Though reared ita luxury and having man Led a daughter of 
royalty. Mahavira became a religious arctic, who, naked* wander¬ 
ed about subjecting himself to bodily sufferings. Later he became 
a teacher of monks. He rejected the Hindu polytheistic beliefs and 
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the hereditary caste system, but taught Karma (Law o£ Deeds). 
transmigration, and the abandonment of both love and Liam. 

Buddhism. Gautama, though perhaps not the first Buddha, is 
regarded as the founder of Buddhism (Wisdom). He was bom 
aboui f»6U 11, C. at Kapi lavas tu (i>i the Lumbint Gardens, nearby, 
according to some accounts). a town about a hundred miles north 
of the city oi fcnsrej. It is > jkI that he was tile son o( a rich ra- 
jali, was brought up in luxury, hut ai the age ot twenty nine re¬ 
nounced his princely position io Isrcomc 3 religious avcelii:, as 
did Mahavira Thu*, as the result of meditation he set forth'the 
Four Noble Truths, namely: (f) all existence involves suffering, 
(2) all suffering ts die remit ol indulging in inherently insatiable 
desires, (3) therefore all mitering will cease upon tile suppres¬ 
sion of desires, am! (4) every person should live moderately. He 
also taught ihc necessity ol right belief, right aspiration, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right endeavor, right iliuuuhl, 
and right concentlation,"' and iliat through the exercise of these 
virtues one would attain Nirvana, or the Highest Happiness. 

As opposed to the current Hindu belief in gods, worship, dog. 
ma, and supernatural relations, Gautama preached salvation by 
mediiat.on, self-discipline, and ethical culture. He accepted the 
law of Karma, ihc doctrine of transmigration, but rejected the caste 
system, the ctficaw uf the Br oh mania I sacerdotal system, and the 
authonty of the Vedas, While. ptrlups hr did not purposely wl 
out to establish a new religion, he actually did so. bringing forth the 
first religion to become imcmaibnat in its scope. Today, however 
Buddhism is almost extinct in India, except in certain localiiie*’ 
»uch as the Himalaya Mountain area, Burma, and Ccvlnn Like 
most great religious leaders who sprang tip in the Gricm; Gautama 
was reputed to have had a supernatural birth, war regarded bv 
lomc sects as a divine savior, and is generally deified and idolitcd 
among H 15 followers tixfay. 

Sikhism. Nanai. ,1 tomemporary of Martin Luther, was the 
founder of Sikhism. He was bom in I m A. 0. non Lahore the 
capital of the Punjab. Sikhism never attained the importance 
of the parent religion, and today, it largely confined to the Punish 
the place of 11 s origin. However, owing to good physique and other 
qualities making for mil,tar, pf0 we*. Sikhs, in comparatively small 
numbers, are widely mattered, forming the Imdyguirds of m L v „ 

tht pravmcial governor, throughout India, and serve a5 ™n ccme .. 
m Mqybsia and China. 1 ctntrn 

- *“*??" a ™ n4cioui llt t cl "P« *° harrnonire Mohammedan- 

inn and Hinduism, the two nval religions of Nonh India. This, to 
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a tk-pec. was attamed among its followers; Inn the teachings ami 
the personalia of the founder became important elements in iJie 
faith. Its founder* particularly alter his death, was surrounded hy 
folk-story with the atmosphere of reverence. Many miracles were 
aim bed to him, and his death was said to have been a miraculous 
vanishing irom the earth- 

Nanak was a great evangelist, very much like -Saint Paul, anti 
travelled widely, denouncing Hindu asceticiSTH H ostcntaiiDiis pray¬ 
er and sacrifices, and proclaiming the one sovereign true Cod, lor 
whom through meditation, all men. regardless of caste, bad a right 
in search Sikhism repudiated tin Hindu Vedas ihr Hindu deg¬ 
radation of women. Hindu infanticide, Hindu vegetarianism, ami 
the rate system. In summarizing his teaching?* one modem writer 
states that: *Tt may be safely said that he was not a Christian, yet 
die noblest of ab Ghmuoni.”” 


The Brahma Senna]* Traditional Hinduism has undergone 
other attempts a' purification from within its own ranks. One of 
the**- reform movements was die Brahma Sanaa j. inaugurated about 
1828 A. D. bv Ram Mahan Rai (Roy) in Calami The movement 
had h% origin from a reform organisation started by the same orig¬ 
inator as early as 1800, 

This Samaj (organization) though having experienced divis¬ 
ion over certain paints and having become more or less moribund, 
in recent years has experienced a renewed activity. But ft is said 
that many of the reform tenets of this organization have become 
accepted rather widely by leaders ol modern Hinduism, thus les- 
setting the influence of [lie Samaj as a separate group. It has been 
said iliat the pronely ting activities of Mohammedanism and Chris- 
iianixy have called the attention of many Hindus to certain appar¬ 
ent weaknesses of their religion, which has resulted in rekindled 
interest in reform. 


One of the most influential and important sects of this organ¬ 
ization, the followers of Eabu Debendra Nath Tagore, denies the 
infallibility of the Vedas, h acknowledges one Supreme God era* 
do wed widi pervonaliiy, moral attributes and intelligence p without 
incarnation. Immortality and progress of the soul are taught; pil¬ 
grimages rercmonal, and penance are regarded ^ vain; and caste 
dittiitLiiotu arc declared worthies*, Moreover, moral righteouv 
ness anil indulgent regard for the opinions of others are stressed 
The writbi' recalls while visiting a center of this ocganiiAEum at 
SantitifUun, where Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 1 ! shram and the 
focui of a number of his cultural activities are located, that before 
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registering as an occupant of the guest home lie had to read and 
subscribe to the requirements of all guests, namely, that while there 
he would do nothing whatsoever which would came pain to any 
person belonging to any religion or sect. 

I he Vhva-Bharaii, Dr. Tagore's organ i/at ion and school at 
Saruiuiketan {the Abode of Peace)* while aiming perhaps to purge 
Hinduism of its excrescences, also more specifically assumes "a 
world mission, as stated in the following objects of the society! 

1 "1 o study the mind of man in its realization of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view," 

2, "To bring into more intimate relation with one another, 
through patient study and research, the different cultures 
of the East on the basis of their underlying unity." 

5* “To appro aril the West from the standpoint of such a unity 
of their life arid thought in Asia." 

4* 'To «ck to realize in a common fellowship of smdy the 
meeting of the £asi anti the West, and thus uJiitnately to 
strengthen the fiitidauieiiial conditions of world jieafc 
through the establishment of fin? communication ol ideas 
between the two hemispheres." 

5.' To provide at Sammikcion a center of culture where re¬ 
search imo the study of the religion* literature, history, 
science and art o! Hindu. Buddhist. Jain. Islamic, Sikh, 
Christian, and miser civilization may Ik pursued along with 
the culture of the West, with simplicity in externals which 
is necessary for true spiritual realization, in amity, good- 
fellowship and cooperation between the thinkers ami schol¬ 
ars of both Eastern and Western countries, free from all 
antagonisms of nice, nationality, creed or caste, ami fr, dit 
name ol the One Supreme Being who is Shamam Shivam 
Atlvaiiam .’* 11 

The Ary a Someth The Ary a Stmaj, founded about ISdfj by 
Day an and Saraswati. was another important reform movement in 
Hinduism. However, at least in its beginning, it assailed the Chris 
lian scripture* and sought in the Vedas the solution to all problems 
oi human misery and final salvation, li attracted educated men 
whose Hinduism had been undermined but who were opposed to 
the teachings of Foreign creeds, while they wished to reconcile mod- 
ern science and western etlius with die faith of the Vcda=. 
over, it has adopted many of ihc mhiionary methods of the Chris 
nan Church, including conversion to Hinduism of peoples of other 
faith, a practice hitherto unknown to orthodox Hinduism* The 

UnUrtiH Kd. ft* De-tnaWi. i«t, 
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Arp Samaj is not as inclusive as the Brahma Samaj. is narrower m 

scope and in tenser in tonvimom. 1 * 


Conclusion 


Ollier Religions. As stated at the beginning of tMs chapter, 
there are mber religions in India besides Hinduism and iL$ off- 
shoot*. Animism l\ one rtf dime indigenous religions,. and seems u> 
have been the religion of die early Dravidfam of rentra! and south' 
em India: and* even today, is the religion of manv people, siidi as 
the Sanials of Bengal. Tn iu narrower definition, as a religion, its 
devoted attribute consdou* life to natural phenomena stich as riv¬ 
ers and mountains. Many of these objects of nature are held sacred 
za if they were animated by gods, demons, fairies, gliosis and devil a* 
(spirits) | many ol which are considered malevolent. Worship often 
par Lakes of the na ture of exorcism and magic. But. in a real sense, 
animism is not a separate religion, since dements of its teachings 
ran be detected in the other indigenous religions, and even in Zoro¬ 
astrianism. Mohammedanism.. and Christianity! Eire ihrcc impor¬ 
tant imported religions. 

Zoroastrianism in India is almost wholly the religion of the 
Parsec*. By far the largest majority of these people live in the cuy 
of Bombay, Many of die Parsecs arc wealthy bankers, merchants, 
and manufacturers They are regarded also as among the most pro¬ 
gressive soda! elements of die Indian population- The Parsecs lied 
to India from Persia when that conn try was overrun by the con¬ 
quering Mohammedans. Religious teaI having brought them as 
fugitives to this conn try* it also activates a rather strict adherence h> 
die icachings of Zoroaster, the founder of this faith. In their modes 
of worship, wherein the four elements are venerated, in their ex¬ 
posure of their dead to the vultures, and in dicir non-intermarriage 
with odier tribes and castes, die social and she cultural integrity of 
the Parsecs has been maintained throughout the yean. 

The foregoing very brief account of Hinduism ami its offshoots 
is merely an introduction that the interested reader should follow 
up in more authoritative and extended works. However, almost 
every chapter of this book throws light upon the prartical impli¬ 
cations of Hinduism in die lives of its devotees, for the people of 
India are very religious, ami the native religions of the country are 
closely integrated in the lives of the people, permeating every do- 
parr men t thereof. Withal, Hinduism historically has proved very 
elastic. “It has survived a Buddha within its fold, an Aurangxch 
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without. Its survival was due to iu amazing capacity lor adapt a Eton 
id circumstance, power of absorbing what was Ufogiving, of mod- 
Hying what was non essential and of rejecting everything that would 
have weakened the foundations oi its social sywem.*'®* Thus in In- 
din* in the words of Radbakrishnan, one cannot say there is a wide 
difference between the Brahmin, the Sufi, or ihe Christian mystics 
at their bert. Introspective contemplation, self abasement, and spir¬ 
it uaJ values are their common objectives 

Mohammedanism and Christianity, the other two important 
imported religions, are treated separately in chapters to follow. 


n N^h«- Anlif, C J, E„ Jh * ^iiciUor. c i 
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Chapter XVII 

ISLAM IN INDIA 

Islam, or as it is more popularly called. Mohammedanism, one 
of die important imported religions of India, has been referred to 
in previous chapters. We wish now to present to ihe reader some 
idea of its teachings and of its place in the life of modem India. 
However, in attempting to do this, as in the previous chapter on 
Hinduism and it* offshoots, a m&ss of detailed knowledge of a 
specialized nature in tJie field of interpretative history, social psy¬ 
chology, and comparative religion is called for, that it it difficult 
indeed hi one brief chapter to give a dear and accurate account of 
it. Hence we shall merely attempt to introduce the reader to some 
phase* of the subject. 

Historical Backgrounds 

Mohammedan Culture Patterns Basically Beligiaus. Before 

beginning our main task, however, it will foe advisable for us to por¬ 
tray a brief background which will explain broadly how and why 
thin religion has such a firm hold upon its adherents. To that end 
we wish to show First that the manners and customs of the Indian 
Mohammedans are basically rooted in their religion. Though Mo¬ 
hammedanism is an imported religion from countries to the north 
and west, it has become firmly incorporated in the life of its devotees 
in India Often, a* in the lands of its origin, it finds expression in 
fanatical zeal at least among social claves of its adherents and 
upon special occasions- However, intense zeal and strict adherence 
to ancient beliefs and practices are characteristic of practically all 
thr religions of India* as the reader may surmise from the accom¬ 
panying chapters on ihe? religion* of lhat country (Fig, XX tT), 

NntwHihstandiiig the traditional stricture as m doctrine and 
ritualistic forms, Mohammedanism in India ultimately liecanie 
tinctured with the mysticism and the animism of the indigenous 
Hindu religious- Thu* it grew 10 have much in common with the 
native rdigiom, yet not enough in common »o prevent much inter¬ 
necine trouble between these two major religious communities. 
There seems, from the first, to have existed between them uncom¬ 
promising differences in crc*d or practice, and a tvn) that frequent' 
ly found c>;pre*dun in (he spilling of human blood. A traditional 
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aspeei of this religious real has been the adoption of aggressive pro 
sd sting, even by means of violence; and this, no doubt, is respon¬ 
sible for so ntc of the communal con hie is which occasionally occur 
in India today. 

Probably the most noted occurrence of communal conflict in 
recent year* was the Moplah uprising in 1921. The Mopish*, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, are descendants of old Arab trader* and the 
native women on ihr Malabar Coast. Through the efforts of im 
pi irulpled swaraj (set (-government) agitators ir is reported, these 
simple-minded folk were made to believe that Government was 
lifting up its hand against the holy places of Islam, though it is 
averred that the basic cause of the uprising was a protest" of the 
poverty-stricken Mo pi ah* against the oppressive pet tv Hindu land¬ 
lords. Fur a time they thus unwittingly became malms for swaraj: 
bm swaraj to a Mohammedan Moplah could only mean the coming 
of the earthly Kingdom of Islam, in which no idol-worshipping 
Hindu could be tolerated alive. Thus this uprising quickly resolved 
itvdf into a communal snuggle with die local Hindus, in which 
*,me three thousand Moplah* cast away their lives and a great 
number of Hindus were slain or forcibly ‘converted" to Hum be¬ 
fore Government troop* could master the situation- 1 Fortunately 
communal conflict* on such large proportions arc rare 

\S previously stated, ilur^ basic difference* in die religious 
culture patterns of the Hindus and the Moslems, if farmed hv the 
winth of fanaticism, ate ready to hum into petty *uif e a , a nH)H 
inenl s notice, especially in certain crowded urban areas and 
among re, lain particular group*. Tbc Hindus hold the cow to he 
satTCtl, and love music; tJu- Moliammcdam are bcef-eaters and 
demand s, W dunng their devotion. In communities occupied 
bv lws,h Hindus and Mohammedan* there i> always the danger 
thliT a , Hmdu WTrkw procession mat meet a Mohammedan 
mourning cortege; or tbc Mohammedans may drive their cmUle 
to daughter through I he Hindu quarter; o, , fundamentalist 
may throw beef during the night into a Hindu temple 
or tweak mi idol: or a Hindu may shout an insult; or a Moham- 
mi-dati may denve particular satisfaction from cuumg a branch 
fron. (he bo or pijrtll irres, winch the Hindu, hold orred Any 
nt the* i litldish sat arc suTtckm ro let loose the furies"* ah d 
similar communal riots like the Moplah uprising, connect whh 
the picketing of foreign goods shop, or aroused bv insults t(> OTV 
poking re ligious group*- are remotely probable in India today 
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The Numerical Strength cl Mohamjnedraisin in India* A* 

noted in the previous chapter Mohammedanism numerically has a 
large place In Indian Life, However, in countries like India and 
China, where a number of religions are inextricably intermingled, 
not only in the country; but even in the same individual r the num¬ 
bers of adhcteiU* to the various lakhs arc hard to ascertain.* But 
in 1931 it was estimated that there wa> In India roughly one Mo¬ 
hammedan to every three Hindus: ami of the £30 millions of Mo¬ 
hammedans throughout the world in 1921 , roughly 39 per cent 
were Imind in India , 4 

VariexnSfi in Indian Mohammed amain* Mohammedans differ 
consider ably as to their numerical distribution among the province* 
of India, and as to their cultural charaoerfotica. In the North Wot 
Frontier Province more than 90 po cent of the population is 
Mohammedan; in die Punjab and in Jkngal about per tent 
and 53 per cent, respectively; while in Oat southern portions of the 
country the jiercentagc ol Mohammedans is much troallcr^ Qn the 
whole. Mohammedan? are said to live in the cities and towns in rel¬ 
atively larger numbers than do the Hindus; hence they tcpreseiit 
more nearly an urban culture than do the latter who are, in the 
main, agriculturists and village dwellers. In some sections, however, 
Huch as in parts of Bengal, the Moslems arc said to represent the 
poorest of the farm population. 

fn the north the Mohammedans have a substantial strain pf 
Lite old conquering Persians and Afghan stocks* while in the south 
they consist mostly of converts from the depressed Hindu classes* 
Thus, it is said that the Mohammedans of the north exhibit a 
spirit of aggressiveness and independence that b not generally char¬ 
acteristic of Mohammedans in the south; and in the south, especial¬ 
ly, Mohammedans have acquired marked traces of other rharacter- 
istks peculiar to the indigenous Hindu religion. Yet we do not 
mean to say that mysticism has not been a basic characteristic of 
Islam, too. 

While Islam by its possession of a common Koran, common 
tradition^ and the dcriunm of jiuius, praentA the outward char- 
acierfctic* of a wdl-orgsmircd system of religion* there are through- 
out Indian Mohaoimcdaimni marked differences in dogma, ritual, 
and mda] practice* These difference* have arisen partly because of 
the isolation of many groups from the older centers of Mol i am 
medaui-tiiL. and partly because many of the more recent adherents to 
Muharntnctfonisru have retained remnants of their former faiths 
and practices More especially arc these differences possible in fn- 
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di;m Mobanun cdanism because it possesses no generally recognized 
centra] ecclesiastical authority, holds no national councils or coil' 
vocations, and has no great religious center like Cairo or the sacred 
cities of Arabia for Western Islam, or Benares and Conjeeveram for 
the Hindus, or Rome and Canterbury lor the Christians.* Then? 
has grotvn up in Islam, therefore, contrary to die warnings of die 
Koran. 3 number of political anti sectarian divisions, which ac¬ 
counts for many variations in its culture patterns. These divisions 
should be described here very briefly, 

Mohammed died without leaving a son or any appointed ,uc- 
ctssor. Fur twenty-eight vein* the leadership >- a% assumed, in turn, 
h> lour personal comrades: Abu Rekr. win. ordered the collection 
ol Mohammed » sayings ami extended the boundaries of the new 
fail!., Omar, who compered Syria and Persia; Othroan, who order- 
ed a Iivtuon of the Koran; and Ali, Mohammed's son-in-law, with 
whore assassination Mam twrame permanently divided into sects. 
There arose then a series of caliphates, some of them warring against 
each other and maintaining ,1 number of more nr less compeii- 
me polmca and religious cement. Some of these cento* continue, 
perhaps with waning prestrge, even to ihe present Hay* Ar Da- 
m^ru- was established I he Omayyad Caliphate (fifiO-750 A. H\ that 
starred (he system of hereditary- succession. From this renter Mam 

r^l from f ° r>CC m “ t fnCa a , nfl *P* in ' Waj Anally nnp. 

petf from u? a^rCT?ions in Europe by Charles Martel at the Battle 

of Tours, >3* a, D. The Abbaside Caliphate (759-1218) traced its 

nrrKtti tn VHiil Abbas, an uncle of Mohammed, anti included among 

2 1 5^'J' WaninaMtacddd, whore capital was Rag 

VfoL-Ub J r^r Sh h C t a ,r,ha ^ hd t* Way 3t Cordova (755-1236). 
Moorish caliphate ar Granada (J238-H92\ 

Caliphate (919-1171) ruled Egypt and northern Africa. The Cali- 

pliaie Of 1 to Ottoman Turks begun it? power in 1299, raptured 

Conitautinople in 1453 anti Egypt in 15T7. It continued a, the 

.href Modem power „„nl 1922 when the Sulmn and Caliph nl 

Co^tanuMpfc was deposed hy the Turkish National Assembly « 

Along with there external political division,, there have ariren 
in fOam ccmir internal rectarian division* that are of speeiaVTn 
tertsi to uj, The Sunni rent, according to Hume ewutCril! 
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by the founders of the faith. The Turkish Moslems are mostly 
Sunnis, ITie Shi a sect contended that the first legitimate successor 
to Mohammed was Aii. hU son-in-law. AH and his martyred sons, 
Hasan and Hindu, have been venerated by the Shia sect. There are 
many subdivisions of this sect which are located mostly in Persia 
and Africa. The Shias have had a tendency toward liberalism, mys¬ 
ticism, and pantheism! having been greatly influenced by Zorn* 
asLrianiim.® The Sufi sect, through asceticism and mysticism, dc^ 
vcLopcd tilt idea of pantheism to an advanced degree, and maintain 
also that through self-abatement even ordinary 1 men may become 
almost divine. This *ect has been located chiefly in Persia and hi- 
rlia. At die present time there are in Mohammedanism no less than 
seventy-two fairly distinct divisions or sects, 1(1 so that any accurate 
description of Moslem, culture even in any one country, at once 
becomes difficult, and withal subject to many exception^ provisos, 
and endless di spmacion. The evaluation of die social contribution* 
oi Moslem culture in general* or of any o£ Its numerout sects in 
particular, h properly a task for scientific research hy undents of 
comparative religion, and so must be regarded, in the present case, 
as ot more or less marginal interest. 

Indian Mohammedanhm ist Daily Life 

In Order to illustrate how Mohammedanism influences the 
daily life of its adherents in India, we may, fur the present, con¬ 
fine our efforts to noting its place in religious worship, marriage 
and the family, food habits and customs of dress, government, and 
the burial of the dead. Many other examples could be given if 
time and upace allowed. 

Religious Worship, The essential doctrine of Mohammed 
snisui, as laid down in the Koran, is the absolute unity and su¬ 
premacy of God, as thus being opposed to the old Arabic poly¬ 
theism and die Christian trinity. Among other tilings it teacht-v 
predestination, an intermediate state after death, the resurrection 
of the dead, judgment* and an after life. It also lays great stress 
upon prayer* ritual ablution! fasting* almsgiving, and the pih 
grimage to Mecca / 1 Wine, gaming, and certain other sensuous 
pleamres are forbidden, and it is made a prime duty to hate in- 
iidels and to make war upon them, though the hitter is ttoi an 
niitsumdiiig tenet iti pic^nniay Indian Mohammedanism ,* 3 Ac¬ 
cording to some authoriEiei there is no dear recognition in the Ko¬ 
ran «f the common brotherhood of man, or the need for a great 
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world-wide venial program;’* bul others like Aii, a recent Moham¬ 
medan writer, would probably not hold these views- 1 " 1 Orthodox 
Mohammedanism does not rccognire castes, as does Hinduism, and 
this accounts largely for the appeal Mohammedanism makes to the 
depressed Hindu classes. However, in sterna! practice, the caste sys¬ 
tem finds Mohammedan adherents in Iinlia. u 

Though magic is officially condemned in the law, there art 
among Indian Mohammedans many sorts of holy men who, naked 
or in weird dress, go ab>mt as beggars or pensioners upon the rich, 
and sue supposed to excrciw- -a ipe manual powers 14 The provoca¬ 
tion of spirits is an important pari of Mohammedan magic and is 
used to command the presence of genii and demons to establish 
friendship or enmity, to increase salary or wealth, and to secure 
the accomplishment of any olhet wishes, temporal or spiritual. 17 
Thus, Mohammedan shrines, dedicated to former saints, sptr* 
its, or gods, may be found in parts of India in great numbers. 

Much of Mohammedan worship consists in reciting, in a re¬ 
petitive and laborious maimer, formulae or charms fur command¬ 
ing the presence of the genii or spirits; and various parapherna¬ 
lia. such as the rosary, an emblem of the Hindu God, Shiva, arc 
used- Since Indian Mohammedanism believes in the presence of 
occult forces that have to do with the affairs of daily lile. the vil¬ 
lage astrologers are called on frequently, even to the point of ab¬ 
surdity, to decide when the signs arc favorable for doing various 
things. 11 s 

In spite of many apparent weaknesses, Mohammedanism has 
rcrain qualities ■ lint make it a world force. It has a work! wide 
outlook, a resignation to the will of Cod. a devotion in worship, 
and a determined aggressiveness that add to its powers of growth! 
As a result, numerically, Islam, it is said, stands next to Confu! 
nanom as the largest non-Christian religion in ■ lie world; and next 
to Christianity it b the fastest growing religion among ihr whole 

. . . flI wW* great living religion*” Today Wain is a 

keen (Omjx’iitar of Christianity for converts among the depressed 
classes of India. Vet one Wonders if Mr, Gandhi s efforts toward 
removing unuittch ability, thou Id they prove fruitful, m av not ul¬ 
timately daw up ihe movement of the depressed classes toward 
both hbm autl Christianity 
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Marriage and the Frailly# Marriage was enjoined upon 
every Moslem, and celibacy wa* condemned by the Prophet; but 
because of poverty and oilier reasons celibacy prevails to a degree 
in Mohammedan India. The Koran permits men to have, con- 
teinjx>jmcimdy. as many as lour wises. Alter the death of hi* first 
wife* Kadi j ah # Mohammed tools, unto himself, polygamous! y. eleven 
wive* Tbm polygyny- governed hj the wealth ol the husband, 
is widely practiced by Indian Moslems, though it is mid that the 
reform movement lor monogamy haft made considerable headway 1 
among the educated datics, both Mohammedan and Hindu. Ac- 
i anting to Thuiwum and Ranguchari, jmoug certain dev Edom of 
the Mujilohs. 4* many as eighty jki cent of ihe married men have 
more than one wife.-* Ten>[>orary marriages are practiced by 
wmc Mohammedan setts: toiiLubinagc. even by the acceptance of 
women born Hindu tribes, is pranked by certain ^clv; and di¬ 
vorce is easily obtained by a formal declaration on the part of the 
husband. Infant marriage is usually objected to by most sects, mar¬ 
riage usually not taking place until ibe beginning of puberty or 
alter . 22 Custom rccogtiims ihc children a> belonging lo iJte tribe 
ot the father, and as with die Hindus, most Moli ammrrfjru strong- 
ty prefer male to female offspring.^ 

The soda! position of women among Indian Mohammedans 
is decidedly one of Inferiority- This it denoted by ihe fact that the 
requirements in a wife are: that her stature must he less than that 
of the husband; she should be younger than the husband; she 
should possess less property than the husband, ami the should l>e 
of an inferior rank or station to him.-* Purdah (or seduiioti) h 
also widely practiced by Mohammed an women in India, and easy 
divorce reduces their domestic security. Evidently die social free¬ 
dom that has recently come to Mohammedan women in Turkey 
ha* made but slight impression upon the Mohammedan masses of 
India, though some observers claim they are able to imie marked 
changes for iht belter. 


Food Habib; and Customs in Dress. The consumptive habits 
of Indian Mohammedans, in many respects, differ quite widely 
from those of most caste Hindis. Must arihwto.-t eatie Hindu* .ire 
vegetarians, and those who eat meat rarely or never eat the flesh 
of tdws. On the other hand, Mohammedans eai a more varied 
diet, including meat- Their loud habjis, as relating to meat, art 
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governed by regulation* very similar to those laid down by Mosaic 
Law for the ancient Hebrews. Only tbs flesh of cud-chewing ani¬ 
mals that divide the hoof and that are not beasts of prey, Is law¬ 
ful for food. Other animals which, though cloven.footed, do not 
chew the cud. or those which have canine teeth, are unlawful; 
these include the hog. dog, wolf, hyena, and bear. The flesh ol 
practically all birds ol prey, and practically all insects ami rep¬ 
tile*. is prohibited; so also is the flesh ol animals dead from na¬ 
tural causes, Mohammedans cat such a varied diet that Lhev are 
said to he generally beuer nourished and to have more vigor than 
the casie Hindu whose diet is almost entirely vegetarian and in¬ 
adequate in murium.--' 

The use of opium, wine, and intoxicating liquor* is for¬ 
bidden, but many do not strictly observe the law. if. however, 
a prohibited substance, like hog* lard, is prescribed hy a phy¬ 
sician, When in his opinion it is needed to save life, i(i use is 
lawful. Water should nm l>t drunk while standing, except from 
the Holy hell Zauwani, nr water distributed to those engaged 
in a procession, or water used for the lesser ablution. In most Mo¬ 
hammedan communities the women cat with the men; and among 
the more learned Mohammedan* it is generally admitted that there 
are no grounds for their refusal to eat with the "people of lire 
book", that is to say, Jews and Christiana, 3 * Hetausc Moslem and 
Hindu food habits art so dissimilar, especially with respect to cer¬ 
tain prohibitions, a* the flesh of the hog among the former and 
the flesh of the cow among the hitter, ii is usual f ( , r restaurants 
and ocher public eating places in ludia to have different menus 
and different places for die service of food for die two group,. 

^ he jewelry worn by Mohammedan* presents a great variety 
in fashion, hut there is lit tit that is distinctive- Until men and 
women Wear pattern* fWly resembling those ol the Hindu-, ami 
much of this form of ornamentation is used as protection again*! 
the evil eye and the- ainuk. of malignant spirits. Modem women'* 
jewel tv usual!) includes rings along the border Of the ear. nose¬ 
rings, toe rings, bracelets, etc « 

As to materials of dress, the Prophet forbade the wearing of 
silk, satin, silk and cotton mixtures, and the use of quilted and 
red saddle-cloths; hut there has been a marked recession from these 
prohibitions, particularly among converts from Hinduism, Tims 
a rich Mohammedan in the Gujarat (section of India) mav be 
found dressed in this manner: He wears indoors a cap or velvet 
or embroidered doth. The upper pan of his bodv is covered with 
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a short vUiri ol line mmlm T and hi* lower ht'rd» with trouser* made 
nf cotton, lOLtcm and -silk, or dunti. In dir told wason a waistcoat 
of velvet* brocade, nr hroaddutlt is sometimes wmti, In die house 
Ins feet ate bare, but in die cold season lie will wear socks, When 
ht goes out, his cap h exchanged for a i urban ur scarf wound 
loosely on his head, and over Ids shirt he draws a coat Light around 
die chest and full in the skirt which extends to I he knees. He may 
affect Hindustani or north Indian fashion by wearing light red 
leather or green shagreen shoes brought from Delhi* 13 Ceremonial 
dress differs from the ordinary dress mainly in being richer, — the 
t urban of go id cloth, the coat richly embroidered, the shoulder scarf 
bordered with silfc h and trouser* made of brocade or Chines silk. 
Fashloni vary under the influence of large cities like Delhi, Luck¬ 
now, and Hyderabad; and in more recent years the younger gen¬ 
eration* particularly men, show a marked tendency to replace ihe 
flowing draperies of past generations by clothing of European style. 
Wilful* £ LLsk>m and tradition have a great deal to do with the style, 
color, date of purchase* and the manner of wearing do thing among 
Indian Mohammed am. 

As with clothing, custom and tradition dictate the manner 
ol wearing the hair and beard. Thin* among those who have not 
yielded to western influences* custom requires that all die hair 
should he allowed to grow, or the whole head be shaved. The re* 
tent ion of the scalp-lock is sometimes explained on die grounds 
that it furnishes a convenient hold for drawing the wearer into 
Paradise; hut it also may serve as a protection to the head. Some 
of the frontier Modem tribes wear their hair in ringlet* on each 
side of the head, and the women generally wear their hair in Long 
braids hanging down lhe back* or twisted into a knot. The prac¬ 
tice of die Prophet was to wear die beard not longer than one 
band and two fingers' breadth, and the moustaches cither cropped 
or 1 1 use.shaven. Most Mohammedans* though not all seels, wear 
a heard, U is a tradition among certain feet! that if a man docs nm 
preserve Ins beard, he will rise on the Day ol Judgment with a 
blav k face like that of a hog; and if he grow* his tnoustachci to 
tueh a length that he wet* them in the act of drinking, the water 
from the Fountain of Paradise will be denied hini_ The heard 
among most sects is the sign of manhood r lienee is highly respected, 
so that to seize a man by the beard i* considered a deadly insult. 
However, the style of wearing the beard* or coloring the heard, 
larks considerably among Mohammedan countries, and even 
among Mohammedan tribes in India- The wearing of a heart! is 
not peculiar to the Mohammedans alone* lor in India the Sikhs 
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ami other non-Mohainni ed an tribes or vects wear a beard aj a 
group custom.*" 


Government. Just 35 Islam in India has no pretentions of 
being a wcli-organiied system of dogma and practice throughout 
the empire, so Islam offers no unique, nation-wide clement of 
government. It is said, however, that the Mohammedans in laigei 
numbers than their percentage of the populaiion. because of ihcir 
aggressiveness^ tend to assume posts of importance in government, 
bmitiC", ami iJie pi’ulesiioiis. I his letulency is iliown particularly 
in fome of the central and southern provinces where the Moham¬ 
medan population is relatively small. 

The religious ideals of a Supreme R 11 let exercising absolute 
authority, and of a devout religionist yielding humble submission, 
have tended toward an autocratic form of government. Thus many 
t»[ the Independent Indian states arc said ru lie absolute monar¬ 
chies, or practically so; and while many of them are regarded as 
rather efficient, all ultimateh ate under general supervisory author¬ 
ity of the British Govern me oi. Moderns in the course of their 
history have set up some strong dominions in various countries; 
but at the present time, according 10 Hume, there is no notably 
successful self-governing national administration which was started 
by Moslems,** 1 The. new ami growing Kingdom til Arabia, however, 
may prove an exception. 


Burial of the Dead, Mohammedans generally bury their 
dead. They also believe that men have three souls or spirits; the 
lower or animal spirit: the travelling spirit which leaves the body 
during deep and causes dreams; and the lofty spirit which never 
leaves the lirnl), even after death, 41 With such a Iwliei » a back¬ 
ground it is easy to see how Mohammedanism rook on many of 
ilie Hindu superstitions, beliefs in malignant spirits, and even 
idolatry. 

These beliefs give rise to certain queer burial cos toms. Cex- 
lain sects sometimes tie a cornel at the tomb of a departed friend, 
amt starve it to death, reasoning thru the deceased will mount an 
us back oil the Day ol Resurrection. Others believe that the soul 
of a murdered man assumes the form of ao uw] at his death, and 
in tlii* form hover* over his tomb until his death is avenged. Fur¬ 
ther, according to Croak e, it is 3 common custom lor Mohamme¬ 
dans in order to baffle the ghost of a departed friend and prevent 
it from returning, to remove the corpse through an opening in 
the wall, as was done at the burial of Akbar and Shah jahan ** fn 
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Marne part* of India on die twelfth day of the Spring Festival.— 
the day of the supposed union of departed sairm with the Supreme 
Spirit, the people celebrating the festival sit up all night reading 
the Koran and niher sacred books, and the women bring food, 
aloe wood and money, burn frankincense. recite ihr Faliha, give 
sweets to the men in charge etc., all praying that the merit of 
these acts may pass to the souls of the dead. Thus there have 
grown out of their belief* In an after-life strange ceremonials in 
tile burial of Lheir dead, and a number of religious festivals, same 
of which are characterized by buffoonery and devil-dancing. 

Summary 

First, in a way of brief review, it may be said that in a true 
seme there are today really no national culture patients in Indian 
Moliammcdankm. partly because there is no great Mohammedan 
political division of long-term endurance which can l»c regarded 
as its principal exponent, and partly because of its numerous 
unian divisions. In spite of Lhese divisions, however, there is suf- 
[idem lihciiiindedness among the various sects to make them more 
or less Openly opposed to l findimni and other indigenous socii> 
rcligiatis groupfi- 

Seeond, the Mohammedanism of India lias absorbed much of 
the mysticism and idolatry of the Hindus, particularly in central 
and southern India. TU* is true even though Indian Mohamme¬ 
dans maintain a ccnain adherence to the faith as expounded by the 
Prophet and his followers. Vet these two great religions have ihcir 
points of contrast, “Islam remains a religion of the desti r, proles- 
cam. doctrinal I y insistent on one transcendent God. iconoclastic, 
democratic, manifest in united prayer and puttie worship, vitally 
iQnnccted with an Mamie world that recognize* no gettgraphical 
limits. Hinduism remains a religion of the forest, catholic* com 
vineed of GodN immanence but not crystallizing its convictions 
into a creed, idolatrous, ariitocrmtic. expressing itself in ihc minute 
ritual of die home and geographically restricted by the *ea and die 
Himalaya^ "' 3 

Third. Mohammedan ways of lift and rcligimi are closely 
integrated because I he Mohammedan religion places great empha¬ 
sis upon rites, ritual, the keeping ol observances in food, dress, 
labor, recreation, etc. especially prayer ritual. Withal. Islam as 
a failh does not seem 10 be fundamcntally concerned with the so¬ 
cial relations of its devoices or theii present conditions of life. 
Kismet, the concept of deity as being coldly arbitrary* the ready 
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reliance upon physical force, and excessive appeals to fear and re¬ 
ward to attain its ends, a low estimate of women, the lack of a 
great social program, and its animistic beliefs and practices, are 
elements of the Islamic faith which are stumbling blocks to so¬ 
cial progress in India, Yet. it has elements of strength, such as 
piety, a icarlcs- devotion to its principles, and a world-wide out¬ 
look. 


Chapter XV1I1 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 


In previous chapters we have given wme at count of the more 
important religions of India, and in some cases we have contrasted 
their teachings with those of Christianity, Thus we have l»cen able 
to present important teachings of the latter, which obviates fur¬ 
ther description here. It is the purpose of the present chapter to 
discuss Christianity as an important religion rather narrowly front 
the standpoint of the practical workings of the Christian mission¬ 
ary enterprise and the missionaries involved. 

Historical Background* of the Christian 
Missionary Enterprise 

Early Missionaries* Students of Christian missions in India 
who have not reviewed (he historical backgrounds of missions are 
apt to make the mistake of looking upon them as enterprises of 
relatively modem times only. Tbis P however, is an enoncous sup- 
posirinu. Christian missions seemed to have begun in India as early 
as Apostolic times. Legend and history relate how St, Thomas, one 
of the original Twelve Apostles, and known by some as the Evan¬ 
gelist of Partbia r tame to Malabar, the so tub west coast of fndta ; , 
and founded there a Christian church. Theme, the story run*, he 
cro^d over to Mylapur* a suburb of the dty of Madras, where 
he established a minion and eventually met martyrdom. In 1547 
the Portuguese rebuilt tbe shrine ol hu martyrdom on Mi St. 
Thomas. The writer reealb visiting dm shrine and having an at¬ 
tendant reverendy point out a lighted uype where the body of St. 
Thomas w-as reputed to have lain before his bones were finally 
transferred to Edessa, the Syrian dty whence ihe evangelist started 
on his missionary tour of South India. 

5t + Thomas, as an earnest and active evangelist, has often been 
likened to St Paul; and, like St. Paul, he probably met exiled 
Jew* who had long before preceded him to the places visited by 
bim on hii missionary journeys. By reference to Jewish history, we 
recall that the great .Assyrian King Sargon II (722 B. G) tarried 
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away the Ten Tribes af Israel into capirnty whence they became 
'Host" to history; and later the equally famous Neburhadnerrar, 
Kinj^ of Babylon, sacked and destroyed Jerusalem (586 B, C,) and 
led the remaining tribes of rebellious jews into the Babylonian 
captivity. The earlier Egyptian exile, ending about H70 B. CL, 
aloiig with the Assyrian and Babylonian captivities* and liter the 
den rut linn of Jerusalem in 70 -V IX by Finis, were but major epF 
imles in the Jewisli history resulting in a wide dispersal of these 
people in what is today northeastern Africa, India, countries of the 
Near East, and the inlands and countries of the Mediterranean Sea. 

! liar die Cbriviiau missaonarv eutcqjirises of India had coir 
tinuiiY and growth by the addition of Christian refugees frorn 
Persia noted is eark the foiuiJi icmury A. D. + ® and Comits 
IridicoplcuYtcv r a traveller of the sixth century, (mind Christian 
churdle, in Ceylon, Makbar, Caliana (North Bombay), and Cal- 
fiitta. 2 

In l iflB occurred a historical episode which greatly accelerated 
iJic com ini; of Christian missionaries to India, lit that year the Por¬ 
tuguese mariner. Vasco da Gama, rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
and reached the Malabar coast. This facilitated the Portuguese col* 
onizatton of South India and (he forming of Jesuit mission* there. 
It is said that Francois de Xavier (1506-1552), a most ciicrpeiii 
and pious Jesuit missionary, established forty-five missions In Tra- 
vancore alone (1542), pushed on to Mylapur to visit the tradi¬ 
tional tomb of St. Thomas, visited Ceylon, Malacca, and later 
Japan and China, where, in the latter country, he died of lever in 
1552, As apostolic nuncio for India and actively aides) bv the Pope, 
he greatly expanded the scope of the Christian church in that 
country. 1 


Later Developments. From al*oui [Sfflfi on, and more par¬ 
ticularly for the past fifty years, we note a vast expansion of the 
Protestant missionary work in India. Mam of iljp earls Pmtrs- 
tant missionaries, founded colleges and other school, to aid in lead¬ 
ership training, and hospitals and dispensaries to help in over¬ 
coming the physical difficulties of a hot climate and wide-spread 
disease. Among these early Protestant missionaries, whose names 
have been immortalized in Indian iimmnnai'y work, were William 
Carey (1793). Bishop Hcbcr (IR23), Alexander Duff (1030). John 
Wilson (1855), amt Adoninm Judson (1812). A vast number o| 
mure trout missionaries crown with fine accomplishment the work, 
so well begun by the earlier fathers ju« mentioned. 

The development of Christian missionary work in India, how- 
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ever, has not been free from imenial disiuibuitn. The rather fa¬ 
vorable growth of the cariy Cliristian church in South India was 
S’really checked by internal dissensions over matters regarding Hin¬ 
du usages and rites (I60d to 17-HJ. The King of Portugal and the 
Pope also were involved in a controversy wliich resulted in an at¬ 
tempt to suppress the Jesuits, and as 3 result for some Lime there 
occurred many bloody massacres. Thus Indian missions, which in 
1700 were reported to have from 1,500,000 to 2,500,000 Catholic 
Christians, by 1H0U were little more than scattered ruins,’ Today, 
after ilte lapse of 20i> years, rhe total number of Christians reported 
throughout India is only about twice the highest number estimated 
for 1700; mid today there arc found in India many ol the denomi¬ 
national and sectarian differences that have split up the Christian 
churches in the home lands into useless rivalries and uneconomic 
dfort. However, there is current an effort in troth South India and 
North India toward unifying the church. The Indian Christians 
generally do not seem to uinletsland the sectarian rivalry- within 
the church, and many d u not warn it Inn it will probably lie sntnr- 
time before the movement toward union will proceed Far on a na¬ 
tional basis. 

The Objectives af Christian Missionary Work 

While the writer was a member of a foreign missions study 
group at college a number of sears ago, die question, 'Why send 
the Gospel to the heathen?” became the focus of animated ditoit- 
«on. One budding young "theologuc" in thr group maintained that 
all ! 1 11 >sc‘ wins were not converted to Christianity wtni m Hl-II aftet 
death; therefore in order to save multiplied millions of heathens 
from Hell, he urged that we should pi each ro them the Gospel. 
Olliers of the group thought that probably those who never had 
ihc opportunity of hearing the Gospel might not go to HdJ, for 
they could see no justice in such a dispensation; but they further 
argued that if the heathen after once having heard the Gospel did 
not obey its call, they then surely would be last This was con¬ 
sidered by some of the study group an argument against foreign 
missions. Others o( the group who dissented from both these point* 
or view, and who were regarded by some of their fellows as dan- 
gernuily liberal in their views, thought that “heath enisuT was i 
relative term, and mamiaincd that what the so-called heathen 
needed was not so much the acceptance of the theologies from the 
Wen a i an inspiration to intelligent self help along' many lines. 
The latter group also argued dial it was not so much a matter of 
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belief i as a matter of right firing that should interest Christian mis¬ 
sionaries in their work among retarded peoples. 

Possibly otiler views on missions were expressed by members 
of this group; bill, rather interesting to relate, when the writer, 
while visiting India, asked missionaries the purpose of their pres¬ 
ence and their labors in that country, there was a lark nt unanim¬ 
ity nf opinion among them along certain lines. While probably 
all professed i he central impurtanre of leading the people of India 
to accept the icachings of Christ as the wav to .salvation, there was 
a wide difference of opinion as to hole it should be done. Some of 
those whom we might term "futubmcniaHu*,'' believed that evan- 
geltzation along the line* nf a literal interpretation of the Bible 
was the onlv real reason for tlic prrsenct of Christian missionaries 
in that ctmolrv. They also maintained that the native religions had 
little or nothing helpful to offer, hence must be entirely over- 
thrown by Christianity. This group also looted with suspicion, if 
not with open hostility, upon many current missionary activities 
obviously not closely connected with preaching and baptism. 
Others, whom we might term "liberaIs", while seemingly no less 
devout than the former group, looked upon education, hospital!- 
ration, improvement in government, and other similar nation- 
building activities as essentially an organic part of evangelistic 
work, broadly conceived. In other words, as one young missionary 
put it: "Christianity is a way of lifer; and possibly the most effective 
preaching one could do among such a relit;ions-minded people as 
the Indians, h to live the good life from day to day in their pres¬ 
ence." Many nf these liberals could also see numerous values in 
the native religious and culture, and seemed anxious to understand 
the indigenous philosophies and religions of ihc land in order that 
an Oriental rather than an Occidental interpretation might be 
given the Christian Gospel. 

That missionaries in foreign lands have not been able to agree 
wholly upon their objectives and method* was further shnwn in 
the expression of attitude toward the findings of the International 
Missionary Council which met in Jerusalem in 1928. Among other 
significant findings of litis Council we read: "In [his endeavor 
tChristian evangelization? wc realize that man « 3 unity, and that 
his spiritual life is indivitibly rooted in all his condition»—phydeal 
menial, and social, Wc are. therefore, desirous thai the program of 
missionary work among all |X-op!es may iw sufficiently eompre 
hemivtf to serve the whole man in every aspect of h« life and re¬ 
lationship*"* Some of the missionaries interviewed bv the presen ( 
writer thought that in surh declarations of purpose (he Jerusalem 
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Council bad capitulated to the higher critics and IEbcrmlt5t5 s and 
had thereby done the missionary enterprise a great harm, since, 
according to Lheir view, approval was thus placed upon many ao 
iiviiirs not strictly evartgdlauc in nature. This group, while prob¬ 
ably not large in number* would provide for ‘"secular education/' 
hospitalination, village improvement, and such activities only as 
I hey contribute directly and demonstrably to "satihsaving/* Others 
approved this declaration of the Jerusalem Council as sound from 
every angle, and regarded it as a substantial charier for car¬ 
rying on good works along many lines, including religious worship 
and education h It is obvious that these two views, while probably 
not inherently mutually antagonistic, when pushed to their ex¬ 
treme coficluikma* a* interpreted by their supporters, 111 practice, 
actually become mutually antagonistic. On more than one oc¬ 
casion, for example, the evangelist of a miuion was heard to trii- 
icbe the expend]lure of mission money For the support of agTicul¬ 
tural education in Jiis locality. One mission "training*' school com¬ 
posed of whole families, aggregating over three hundred men* 
women and children* provided these p ’students" food, shelter, cloth¬ 
ing. and education at mission expend. The evangelist in charge 
did nm warn a farm to be connected with the i rati union for tire 
purpose of partial seil-vuppHi treatise, according to bis views, such 
faim work and education therefore were grossly materialistic. On 
idle Ollier hand, many rnkuonaries, subscribing 10 the Jerusalem 
"charter", look upon famine. pestilence, filth, jgnorarue, debt* in- 
adequate protect ion of life and property, etc., as direci challenges 
10 the beat that h in Christianity; and in order 10 cam 1 the Gospel 
10 these backward peoples, they maintain that. attention must be 
given to these serious problem** Nation-building and ultimate self- 
support of the Christian church among ihesc peoples, they hold* 
tall for a solution of these problems. 

What the Missions ate Doing 

At different places 111 this book, thus far, we have referred to 
the work of Christian misuanarie* in India and have* by suggestion 
and indirection. presented some ideas as 10 its nature. Now we shafi 
give our readers a more cmicrete, though highly abbreviated, de¬ 
scription of its nature and scope. 

Education. The early Christian miutomritt who came to In 
din mci many divcoiira^ments and hardships that present-day mis¬ 
sionaries do iwit experience* or ai least do not generally experience 
in such difficult forms. One of ihesc diifiruliiev was making entree 
10 1 he fidd itself. Not only did they have to Irani the indigenous 
languages, presumably without the help of schools* but they had 
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lo learn a great deal about the maimers and customs of the people 
liuu would assist them in their evangeliradon work- The early 
I’rok'vraiK nii^iunarifs especially, soon hunt) it necesxuv to set 
up village schools whereby they could make an approach to the 
masses through the tliihlren. However, the natives often were sus¬ 
picious and fearful of ihc motives ol the missionaries, and held 
back. But lUr missionaries sometimes overcame this difficulty by ac¬ 
tually hiring ihc children In attend school. Even though the 
amounts paid were small, ihc money was an acceptable supplement 
tc» the meagre incomes of the fiovmy stricken masses. Thus edu¬ 
cational work eventually spread, and has been directed along 
many lines (Fig. VI). 

kVliilt? some missionarim questioned ihc spending of mission 
funds on general education and yune kind of special education, 
they found that a degree of literacy was necessary for reading the 
Bible in village evangelical work. Consequently, practically a!t 
missions now have elementary schools of their own, and a few con¬ 
fine the reading material almost wholly to the Bible anti other re* 
1 1 gums literature. Many rd the mission schools receive grams-in- 
aid from the Government, and hence, have to meet certain regu¬ 
lations of the Government. Many of these elementary school., mid¬ 
dle school* and high schools, however, arc in the hands of trained 
teachers from western countries, and the subject-matter offered as 
well as ihe methods of instruction employed, often do crahi to 
the Imoi m the home I unfit A (potation from the school pai,cr of 
the Method [-a Ejdvnpal Mission School at Ushagrani near the City 
of Ml illustrates this fact; "Udmgnim is a school community 
of some ISO boy* 2nd girls and 55 teacher* of whom 150 are resj- 
licnr. Hie colony t* built in the form of a village on a campus of 
50 acres. Student government is by elected panchayat* (ntmulon'i 
I here are a cooperative society, library , farm, gardens, shop* and 
welfare centers Education is carried on front nursery school to 
Calcutta University matriculation. Clavier are coeducational in 
Inwer grades branching into separate deparimenis. Each student 
must choose a vocation and pass an examination in it before bcinr 
allowed to sir for the University examination. Vocations offered- 
dor boys) bookbinding, priming, carpentry, agriculture, weavine 
art. aiuid (for girls, weaving, home science, cooktrv. sewing art 
Mi I**"**- Manual labor .s a part „f ■he curriculum "• The f T , 
had the pleasure of visiting this and a number of other tTcuuZt 
mivsion schools throughout India. Some of the*- schools , m , 
ilitne at Moga. Allahabad. Antiwar, Oagde. and GJurikbad are 
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doing excellent work in ihc training of teacher* tor village service, 
and other* such as at Katpadi, Sangfc, anil Etah # as well a* sqie e ol 
those schools above mentioned, are doing most excellent agritub 
turd educational and village improvement work. Some school*, 
such as shin at Palmaner, are especially deigned for die training of 
girls in art and household *dcnu p » while such centers as the Y. M. 
Ci A at Mart an dam are doing most excellent rural leadership 
training and education along many lines. Many of the mivsinm 
also maintain normal schools for teacher training very much along 
die lines of such institution! In America, and there ate also theolog¬ 
ical seminaries and medical schools for the training ol preachers 
and doctors, Many other very Mini ul a dug centers of mission work 
visited by the writer could easily be mentioned if space permitted; 
Imi it is not our purpose to do mure than show broadly the nature 
id mission educational ctlorL 

As is sometimes found in the home lands, minimi schools 
are not always above criticism- The Laymen's Foreign Missions 
Inquiry found many to be poor and ineffective. Many were taught 
by native teachers who also served as pastors and who were bud- 
cquaiely prepared for cither job. Some were supervised by mission* 
aries with no special training in pedagogy or school supervision. In 
commenting upon die problems in the general educational situa¬ 
tion in the Indian mission fields* Professor Sipple of xhe Laymen 1 * 
Foreign Missions Inquiry says, in part: "Education has become a 
stupendous enterprise employing Jullv hall tlte I mission 3 workers 
and hall the funds. Large sums have been invested in school build¬ 
ings of ah kinds, and education has become a Vested interest/ It 
would be trnpossible for the Indians to support this expensive sy* 
tem if it were turned over to them.' 1 Professor Sipple continues: 

"Mission institutions are Feeling keenly the cnmpetiiinn from 
Government and oilier agendo making it imperative for them to 
adopt standards dial call lur largei investments in plant and per¬ 
sonnel Hence the problem confronting mission administration is 
how, in the lace of moeaxing demand* and statiunary or decreasing 
budguii, to make the necessary adjustments ... The question ol 
efficiency of mission education Looms large* In the past mission 
schools were ihr best . , . , Today Government and other agencies 
Mir pa vs them greatly in number, and in some cases in standard! 
a> wL-h/t In 1927 Government ''recognized” over 12.000 educa¬ 
tional imtiUEtldni operated by Protestant and Catholic missions, 
which constituted six jx:i cent of all the schools in India* Govern¬ 
ment mission, and private, Ol course, there were many more which 
were not recognized by Government. These recognized mission 
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schools also enrolled nearly 600,000 pupils, nr «x per cent of all 
die pupils enrolled in die recognized schools in ]tulia> Now that 
Government and private agencies arc beginning to show such keen 
interest in education, especially In the secondary and collegiate 
fields, some advocate that missions should gradually withdraw from 
the latter two fields and concentrate on women's education and 
clementarv education. However, those who have made a first-hand 
invgsiiptiim of Indian mission school* gene rail t praise the pioneer* 
mg spirit and the fine atconiplidiiiiciiLs of these schools and their 
sponsors, and wish them to continue, subject to certain adjust¬ 
ments. 


The Mission of Hsalmg, As pointed out in previous chapter^ 
die health and sanitation problems of India are manv. and most 
of them ate: of a very difficult nature. But sinre the British first came 
to this country, these problems have had constructive treatment. 
1 he British first established hospitals and dispensary service to 
lake care of government officials and the army, together with their 
EamiJics and employees. This service has been greatly expanded hi 
recent years ms that government hospitals and dh pc minim are very 
well distributed throughout the whole of India, though they are 
concentrated largely in the dues. Its 1931 there were re [sorted 6.291 
government, mission, and private hospitals and dispensaries scat¬ 
tered throughout India, but there were many more which, for one 
reason or another, did noi report to Government, In recent yean 
the health service of the country has been greatly assisted by the 
veterinary and famine relief service, and by the personal efforts of 
wide-awake civil officials, such as Mr. F. I Bray tie, formerly of 
Gurgaon District,* 

In this mrdrc.il and village sanitary improvement work Chrts- 
(Iin missions have had a prominent pari. In a publication of the 
Christian Medical W. iaiinn n( India for August. 1030, iher l- were 
listed 193 mission hospitals. Of these 78 were general hospitals or 
hospitals for men. 98 were for women and children, atid 17 were 
unclassified- According to Dr Wampler's survey in the Laymens 
Foreign Missions Inquiry, but few of these mission hospitals if 
am have been plated where the* were not m«t needed; bm >unir 
ml ™ 5 have built more hospital* than ihcy fan c i, hcr fl|lilnrc or 
man adequately.** According to Dr. Wampler's findings: " there 
are many hospital buildings without a foreign doctor, some with 
only one, and some without any doctor at all. One nl the leading 
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mission* has gone on record as lavoring the closing of alt its hos¬ 
pital* that cannot have two American doctors cadi/ 1 ” Indian men 
and women are beginning to enter die fields of medicine and nurs¬ 
ing, but apart from miss ion and governmental initiative and sup¬ 
port. they do not enter these fields to am appreciable extent. 

In order to give my readers an idea ol the volume of business 
tarried on by these mission hospitals, I quote again from Dr, Wam¬ 
pler's report- ^In the year 1930, sixty-one hospitals treated 538302 
new out-patient, and Ebfseven hospitals did a total of 1*424379 
treatments in their out-patient departments. Sixty-seven hospitals 
had 80,561 in-patients during she year Sixty-three hospitals report¬ 
ed 18,587 major operations, while there were 59,655 minor opera¬ 
tions in rixty-six hospitals. Thirty-eight hospitals conducted ninety- 
five outlying dispensaries. 1 ' 1 * When we add to these accomplish¬ 
ment! numerous autopsies, consultations, and other activities of a 
professional and a civic nature, we arc led to con chute that mission 
physicians are very busy people indeed. In addition to these activ¬ 
ities some doctor* have charge of school and evangelical world* 

Those who are acquainted with the situation are inclined to 
think the mission hospitals, on the whole, are more popular among 
the natives than ate the government hoqutah, Both mitnuie anti 
higher-taste groups attest to this fact, Mmtoii hospitals- generally 
exemplify a spirit of kindliness that in not of ten found elsewhere* 
and in mission hospitals bribery is not necessary to obtain im¬ 
mediate and efficient service. The families practicing purdah 
(seclusion of women) often send their women to mission hospitals, 
being confident that they will be protected and the purdah reg- 
ulautitu respected. It is also common lui mission hospital* to pro¬ 
vide for the observance of caste regulation! of their patients aj to 
food and housing^ Tbif is accomplished by providing special caste 
wards and al&o living arrangements at the hospital for a part or 
all of the patients' families who assist in the preparation of food and 
certain other tatc of the patients. An excellent example ol such 
arrangements is found at ihe Scudder Memorial Hospital at Ra- 
ulpet (Yig< XXIV). 

The story of the establishment and the maintenance of hos¬ 
pital* and dispensaries in India, told from the stand point of human 
interest, appeal* greatly to the imagination. Having spent six weeks 
a* patient in the St udder Memorial Hospital above mentioned, 
the writer had op port unity to ^ce something of this side ol the 
story In ihe earlier days* and to a Urge extern today* the In¬ 
dians generally looked upon sickness jn ihe mark of the dh- 
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pleasure of a ruling got] or spirit, and it wai regarded either 
wrong, futile, or actually dangcmiu for medicine to be ad* 
ministered to those who were ill. Penance, charms, and mean* 
tatitin, in order to appease the displeasure of the offended god*, 
were the accepted procedure, Thu* the sick were sometimes 
tarried out to the shrine of the small [mi god, or other appro¬ 
priate god, there to stimulate die sympathy of the god, but 
afas, also to spread effectually the disease The masses, even today, 
make no place in their thinking far disease germs: lienee concerted 
action in the observance of quarantines, sewage disposal, village 
sanitation, etc., is almost unheard of, unless pressure of Govern¬ 
ment is brought to bear rather forcibly. Many village people suf¬ 
fering illness, even though they have gained a certain amount of 
cojiftdence in tile mission doctor as the result of the experience of 
their friends, depend upon die village astrologer to determine when 
the time is auspicious to go to the hospital, or once there, to un¬ 
dergo the treatment prescribed by the doctor. On the other hand, 
the mission doctor in *omc localities has so thoroughly "sold him¬ 
self to die jieoplc that they flock to him fur the treatment of 
trivial ailments, imaginary or real. Often the natives, a ^dating the 
cure of illness with the powers of the white foreigners in their 
nudst, bring their sick to the mission evangelist, or the wife of the 
mission teacher of agriculture, or other* who may know practically 
nothing aboui medicine, and beg diem to cure their friends of their 
UllHS. 


Evangelisation and other Constructive Work, In suminar- 

wui K somewhat lhr scope and the accomplishments ot the mis 
siotiary enterprise in India, we should note how its driving lurce ha* 
materialized in various kinds of good works. As to the sire of die 
Christian community. Dr. Fry -d the Laymen 1 * Foreign Mssiom 
Inquiry states dial the Christian group consists of nearly five mil¬ 
lion Christians, as luted in Oie 1921 «n JUs , about fortv per cent 
of whom were Roman Catholic*, the Syrian Church cotHtmuin* 
nineteen per tent, and all others forty-one per tern n [„ ,he iin> 

“ ° f |5 e vari ° aj “ <* cmerprises among these 

Chris nan i, therewere engaged more that, six thousand foreign 
rtusuphario, Catholic, Protestant, and other*, aviated with more 
•ban fifty thousand native worker*: and over twelve thousand *w 
ogntzed- school*, over two hundred hospitals, and a bw „f other 
institution* such « dupemanei, leper asylum*, ttifcetoilom sani- 
tona. o rphanages, and homo for women, were maintained, More- 
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over* flic missions promote Land colonization and cooperative ef¬ 
fort in farming and markcungt assist in famine relic! and the mas¬ 
tery of pestilence among humans and livestock, settle disputes among 
the villagers, and in various other ways assist hi the processes of 
nation-building and social reform. These activities, it is obvious* 
call into play the evangelist* the teacher* the doctor, the none, 
the engineer, the agriculturist* the social service worker, a ml other 
special isis, 15 

Many of these accomplishments of the missions are rather 
easy to inventory, but no doubt there are many indirect results 
which art difficult to evaluate. Some of these indirect results, on 
the | >od live side ol the ledger* arc the encouragement <if the Ary a 
Samaj. pci hap* the Brahma Samap she Servants ol India* the Seva 
Sad an r and [Ki^ibly other organization*, to rake a more sympathet¬ 
ic interest in the depressed classes* among whom the Christian mi^ 
nonane* air making ihdr greatest ingathering ol converts. 1 " Some 
of these* Mich a* the Deva Samaj, be-ddtw openly accepting, in Mime 
form* many uf the principles of Christianity, abo have adapted 
methods employed by the Christian imsMOflirtef in the promotion 
□l their <au*e. such a* the sending out of missionaries, die csiabliifo 
mem uf schools for depressed classes* die csiablulixuent of mission 
colleges for training their workers, etc. Then there are a numlicr 
of men like Mr Gandhi who are not professed Clirisiiam Ijul who 
have been greatly influenced by Christianity. Some ol these are 
among the foremost reform leaders of India today. And mission 
leadership in education and social reforms has* no doubt, encour¬ 
aged Government to go forward in the promotion of many useful 
social enterprises. 

But. as stated earlier in this chapter, the nmsionariev are not 
wholly agreed as to the objectives of the missionary enterprise, am! 
therein lies mm ol the greatest hindrances to itv target' success In 
the report oT Dr, Petty of I Lie Laymen * Foreign Missions Inquiry 
un one of the rnisdum investigated by him wc find: ‘The objec¬ 
tive* that seem to bulk lary>eu on the liort/cui uf die workers—for¬ 
eign and national—with varying local accent, are lint, the largest 
number oL new converts possible (the diarinter of their motives 
and degree ol their appicdaLum of Christian principles not neces¬ 
sarily being aster laiited by workers); and second* enough tun 
ventional Christian mixture for admittance to nominal church- 
membership, and more remotely, the often repeated but scarcely 
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pressed ideal of ‘Sell-Support - .’' 17 As io the professed objectives of 
another mission. Dr, Petty quotes from a mission report, wherein 
evangelism is conceived as, ’"referring definitely and positively to 
the propagation of the Christian message, viz.. the redemption of 
mankind through Christ .... Our schools, hospitals, training in¬ 
stitutions. community welfare centers are all conducted with the 
definite purpose of imparting the Abundant Life as manifested in 
and taught by Christ.*' 1 * 

in yet another mission Dr. Petty found that the objectives were 
winning converts, baptizing Them, and gathering than into organ¬ 
ized self-supporting congregations. In commentin'? further upon 
this particular mission. Dr. Petty states; “It is quite generally pre¬ 
supposed if tat spiritual satisfactions and security are only possible 
to those who accept Clirisi and arc baptized and that those in past 
generations who did not have the privilege or ignored it are ir¬ 
retrievably tnii."** 1 tn this particular mission, as in some others. Dr. 
Petty found the mission 10 1* dominated by the idea that Hindu- 
istii carries no sallies worthy of conservation, 3 ’ 0 

However, a number of agencies and forces arc causing Chris¬ 
tian niisiioiiirit!. in India ami elsewhere, to rethink their objec¬ 
tives, in reexamine their 11 ottiplithmefli*. and to t(■ inventory the 
whole social matrix of the mission enterprise. The recenl Foreign 
Minions Inquiry promoted in India, China, and Japan by a num¬ 
ber of leading American laymen is proving to be one of the im¬ 
pulses to self-examination on the part of missions in these conn- 
tries. While there may not be Universal agreement ay to the correct¬ 
ness and the soundness of the findings anti recommendation* of 
i hit investigational commission, it hat brought ro light many fine 
piece* ol work and a broad conception of the true function-, of 
the mission enterprise, :n least on the part or some individ¬ 
uals in many of the missions. Thus in some comment* on Re-Think- 
ittg Missions, in an article in the May, 1933 number of the National 
Christian Council Review, by the Rev, T, S, Shifter, M, A.. B D 
Vice-Principal of Bishop's College. Calcutta, wc find concurrence 
with the Laymen s Committee in these matters: 

1. Missions should continue, with certain changes in function* 
scope, and methods. 

2. The missionary attitude toward other religions should be 
one of respen .... Wc must recognize the best in non- 
Christian religions and desire to make the most of it anti 
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not tlte tease, because s , „ . these ancient religion* have 
survived all these centuries, not by their weakness but by 
their strength. Therefore Christian hussionaria should make 
a sympatheiical siudy of other noii'Christian religions. 

3. The Christian minion arses , * - , should not make these 
IjrtdigeimutI religions responsible for ihe current social 
evils . . , * nor Christianity responsible for alt she advan¬ 
tages they felt in weitem Lite. 

-i Superstition is a phenomenon of a low stage of enlighten¬ 
ment and attends every religion in such * lager. Christianity 
not cJtceptctL 

5. If other religions borrow from Christianity it should be a 
matter of rejoicing - . » » We should be willing to learn 
whatever may be adopted {from other religions! into Chris¬ 
tian practices* such as the ate of meditation^ the spirit of 
unwDrldiiness, etc. 

6. Christian missionaries should ally them selves with earnest 
followers of other faiths in common lasts. 2 * 

In closing ihii chapter, the writer wishes to pay a tribute of 
respect to the missionaries- whom lie bad the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing in his journeys throughout India. White some of them appear¬ 
ed to him rather narrow in their theological views and rather poor¬ 
ly prepared lor certain task? they were attempting to do, they, with 
rare exceptions, impressed him with their earnestness, industry, and 
piety. Per flaps the greatesi difficulty lies in the nature of the task 
itself, so that inadequacies in missionary accomplishments are due 
more to the difficulty of ihe task than to the shortcomings of die 
workers. The tasks of most missionaries are so varied, that it t* 
almost impossible feu training institutions in a three-year course 
to prepare one for expert service. But many missionaries are doing 
these varied tasks, learning as they go, with torn mend able efficiency 
and forlitudr. This is a tribute m their genius and devotion. For 
example,, when the writer went the mission rounds with the mis- 
sinnary in charge of a certain large field, he found this man was 
superintendent of die evangel Nation activities of the mission, was 
general head of the mission school system, supervised a number of 
farm colonies, kepi the vital statistic* of the Christiati population 
within that misriou held, designed plans for new church buildings, 
preached on numerous occasions, attended many mission confer- 
cutes, wrote numerous religious pamphlets, settled disputes among 
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ihe villagers, ami in oilier wav* promoted the manifold wort ol 
rhe mission. A man with such physical stamina, such ability and 
adaptability, such courage, sudi faith and zeal, would soon reach 
eminence in almost any field oi service in the home land il lie were 
to east his lot there. Cases like this are numerous throughout India, 
and the local mission boards and home boards should not be slow 
in recognizing their contributions. The life and labors of such men 
demonstrate forcefully the best that Christianity has to offer, aud 
with a glow of approval I salute them and bid them Godspeed. 



Chapter XIX 


INDIAN PILGRIMS AND PILGRIMAGES 


A c&mman Impulse to Pilgrimages 

Chaucer, in ibe Prologue oi hi* Canterbury Tales, after tie- 
scribing the signs of thc oiiicomiiig spring, says: 

"Thao longcn folk to go on pilgrioiag^ 

(And palmers for to seken siraunge strondcs) 

To feme hawleSp couthe in son dry fonder 
Ami especially, from every shires ends 
Of Engctond to Caun ter bury they wemie. 

The holy blisfsil march for to seVe, 

That hem harh hofpen, whan that they were stke." 

Then the poet, out of the riclmes* of hU imagination, proceeds to 
describe a particular pilgrimage to Canterbury, composed oT a "com- 
pan ye of nyne and twenty," including a "itna y par fit gen til 
knight," a "forked! bearded merchant," a "pardoner with beer as 
ydow as wcxV" a "none/ 1 a M preoio," a "sqiujrcr" a * monk " a 
“clerk*" a "man of bwtr" a "carpenter" and others representing 
various tailings. 

And thus even Unto the present day, real pilgrim* m vast iiutn^ 
bets go 1.0 this and other historical religious centers scattered 
through on t the world. Why should from 600,000 to 1,000,000 pil¬ 
grims journey annually to Lourdes at the tool of the Fymines 
Mountain*,, there to rctoiinL the traditions of the peasant girl, 
Bernadette Soubirous. who is supposed to have had special revela¬ 
tions from the Virgin Mary? Why should counties* thousands go 
arum ally to Rome* there to circumambulate Saint Peier's Cathedral 
and other holy places, and to receive the blessing of His Holiness, 
the Pope? And why should countless numbers of Buddhht* from 
all the Orient pay loving pilgrimages to the Lumbini Cardens near 
Knpilavustu, the traditional birthplace of the Lord Buddha. up 
among the Himalayan Mountains in Nepal or tv Sarznatli where 
he first began preaching, oi to the great Ananda or the Shwc 
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Dagon I’agnda* in Burma and n> the other place* connected through 
history anti xnyih with the lilt til this great personage? Why should 
devout Hindu's, in count lew numbers, go on long anti arduous pil¬ 
grimages to Raimelc, the traditional home of the God Ram, or to 
Benares, the most famous pi cities sacred to Hinduism, til ere to bathe 
in the holy waters td the Ganges, or to circumambulate the Gold¬ 
en Temple, or to invetsc the lifty-mile circuit outside the city, the 
pious hope of every Hindu to perform once In his life? Why should 
Mohammedans in countless numbers subject themselves to the 
burning sands of the desert, am! otherwise draw upon their physical 
and economic resources in order to visit their Holy City of Mecca in 
Arabia, or at ap|xunietl times, though in far-away lands or upon the 
sea, fall upon their knees with their fates inward this famous dty? 
And why do to many Jew* and Gentiles, scattered throughout the 
world, earnestly hope some day lo see the historical city of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and perhaps to he baptised in the River Jordan? We might 
continue at length to ask wiry we, ourselves, wish to visit again qtir 
childhood home, our mother’s grave, or other places made sacred 
to us through past experience and association; but we need not 
labor the point further. The student id religious thought, broadly 
sympathetic -with the impulses that throughout the historical past 
have sent men on pilgrimages, crusades, and holy wars, can trace 
the same impelling force today common to all the major religions, 
But granting ihcrc may be a great diversity of purposes among the 
count lew thousands of people who make these pilgrimages to places 
of common interest, and that the sight-seer may be motivated most¬ 
ly by curiosity, and the trader, the vandal, and the charlatan, like 
birds of prey, may alembic iherc lot venal purposes, the fact re¬ 
mains that roost real pilgrims who go to these places, go with, ser¬ 
ious intentions motivated by impulses of a religious nature. 

-A Day in Senates 

Thus the 18th of March, 1931. found us on our way to Benares. 
Knowing that Benares is considered one of the most famous of 
the sacred cities ot India, and ii sometime-, called the capital of 
Hinduism, we stopped there on a trip from Allahabad to Calcutta 
to spend the day of March 19, 1931. Our objectives were perhaps 
not the same as motivate the average Hindu pilgrim, but we had a 
sincere desire to see the city, its famous shrines, and the acts of de¬ 
votion performed by the countless numbers of pilgrims who come 
here daily to wash away iliuir sim fn the sacred waters <d the Gan¬ 
ges, to contemplate at the numerous shrines and ashrams situated 
throughout this historic city, and otherwise to win merit with their 
gods. 
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Who ore the Pilgrims? But after seeing the city and such of 
ii 5 contents as could be noted in a day'* time, it a the memory ol 
the pilgrims that lingers longest after the tour is over* OE the vast 
numbers of persona who tome here, spurred on by religious motives, 
there arc some who ran hardly be looted upon as ascetic pilgrims: 
ior many art rajahs and other wealthy royalty who own luxurious 
castles here on, the banks ol the sacred Ganges and come litre to 
live for portions of the year, and if ill unto death, come here* If 
at all passible, to die and to be cremated, Death and cremation in 
such a sacred city, and beside such a sacred stream, are supposed to 
be acts of extreme devotion that win great merit in the sight of 
the gods i here art also sadbus* nr holy men, who come here in 
great numbers to make their puja (worship) in the water oF the 
holy Ganges and in the various shrines distributed up and down 
ihe om holy bank of the river, Strange to say P the far bank of the 
river is not considered sacred* and therefore makes no appeal ro 
Hindu pilgrims. Tradition has it that the $oul of one dying on tlie 
bank of ike river on which the city rests goes directly to a happy 
reward, while the soul of one unfortunate enough to die on the far 
bank mmi be reincarnated in the body of a donkey. Some of the 
ascetics ssen here punish their bodies horribly by lying on beds of 
tbomi or on sharp nails driven through hoards. Ollier* walk long 
distance*, ex pod tig themselves to great hardships. 1 have a snap¬ 
shot of one of these ascetic pilgrims who was rolling over and over 
on the ground, a distance of many mifes, to reach the Holy City to 
that by such self-imposed punishment he might thereby attain atb 
diiinnat steal merii. He was accompanied by 4 fellow sadhu whn 
played on a fluic to break die monotony, and to win merit for 
himself (Fig. XX ) , 

Many ol these holy men arc said formerly to have been suc¬ 
cessful business men, who, according to custom and the teachings of 
their religion* at the arrival of a certain age, relinquish their prop¬ 
erty and business to their sons, and fare forth upon the world as 
Sanyaris empty-handed and inwgnitOt to become dead to their 
Families, their ssvxilt^ their business and the allurements of the 
world. They beg, ns a virtue, and people give eo them raihcr gen- 
Chorniy as a way of winning merit for ihcmsclve^ And furthermore, 
who knows but what, in thus giving, he may be rendering assistance* 
perhaps, to his own faihtT or 01 her near relative? Some of the holy 
men are mere Brahmin tads who are working off a sort of novitiate 
in preparation for the piicslhood by spending a year or iwo making 
extended pESgrimages to holy places like the city of Brnarcs where 
they may meet saintly men lor idvkc and nthcnvisc e;c* cxperierires 
on the way that will prepare them for their acred office These 
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holy men iomettntev live lor a while in colonics. and as in the days 
ui early Buddhism, some of their dwelling places become sanctu¬ 
aries ot priestly learning as we Li as places lor pilgrims to congregate. 
Rtu iheve hoiv men often spend their time in caves or huts of their 
own. isolfticd from the world, as well as going on lonp; anti ener¬ 
vating pilgrimages 10 holy places. 1 have ^een these men at the pub¬ 
lic markets at the places where ntcla* (religious fain) were held, 
or numerous and various sorts of public meetings, and even wan¬ 
dering among the crowd gathered at railway stations, grotesquely 
dressed* or altogether naked, with a Song beard and disheveled hair, 
:md frequently wish filth smeared over their faces and persons I 
remember a wedding which we attended in .South India, and after 
ilic ceremony was over, a group of t^j^gar* and holy men who had 
been leering through the windows, almost swamped the wedding 
party and white visitors, asking far "buckshUlT (gifts). Holy men 
beg without shame, and are usually reverently or indulgently re¬ 
ceived by the crowd. Eti fad, many of these men (1 have never 
seen women wi(Uiin) are half rra/y, ami the metre queer and 
eccentric they appear, ihc metre apt they are to receive Favor with 
die populace Thus a crazy man h looked upon with awe as having 
dfrett and special communion with the gods. 

Other pilgrim <. common citizen* urged on by pinny impulses* 
or worried by business Fail tire, death in the family, ot a lingering 
Illness, come to Ben ares and other holy placet for short periods, 
or on special feast days. The low third-class fare on the railways 
ha* inti ca*ed fills sort of travel. Eventually it mav reduce ihc 
number who Walk or roll. No doubt many sadiiu* would took 
upon riding to die holy city in an automobile or on a train as en¬ 
tirely unworthy of a true pilgrim. and of link or no value in win¬ 
ning merit. 

Then there are the tourists from western countries who are 
beginning to come here in considerable numbers Their interest in 
places Like this is largely thaLof sight-seeing: but most of them who 
>pend a day in Benares are [>crfcctly willing u> slay no longer than 
a day. Probably the average devout Hindu tumiders them she least 
desirable visitors; but the hold keepers, the jiuity and rickshaw 
mrn. rhe codie porterm the bc^ar*, and the great host ol pan 
handlers and Fakir* arc gUtl ed receive their patronage, though 
inwardly despising therm 

A RfKtliatic Vi aw d Benares. Let us describe our trip about 
the riiy. Having employed a guide and a one-horse tonga, a spring- 
less two wheeled cart, we vu oul for she morning. We started at 6:30 
in order to see ihe river and the honks of high-caste Hindus who 
usually conK earls to the river lo worship, We had ]mt started from 
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the hotel when I discovered dm in changing clothes l had forgot 
len my pocietbook. Thai was an inauspicious start: but renumber¬ 
ing that the insurance company in New York* when learning that 
we were to stay a while in India, doubled the theft insurance on 
our Linage, and also remembering that an American friend had 
his too its at a Bombay Imiel entered and some of his valuable* 
stolen* I hastened back to retrieve my wallet- Finding that an or¬ 
dinary lock had warded off ihe "thieves" for the space of ten min- 
iit« H 1 srired my wallet and relumed with a sense of relief to be¬ 
gin anew a lour of the Holy Ciiy of Benares. Upon relating lhi* 
incident to one who has lived for several yean in India, he remark* 
td< "Your double theft insurance was unjustified* because there 
ii probably considerably levs thieving in India than in America!” 

Once out on the main thoroughfare*, we became surrounded 
by a milling, jabbering mass of humanity, pattering about cam- 
placmtly in a ruck of filth hard 10 describe. The fluid excreta of 
human and animal origin which Mood in open diltha* often rum* 
seated us. In an open yard facing the street mid Filled with dirty 
children, roving goats and cows, and trash* were two men churning 
milk in an open earthern vessel! TTwj stood opposite cadi other, 
the churn between them, and by meant of cords wrapped about a 
perpendicular rota ii ng "dasher, 1 " pulled against cadi other alter¬ 
nately with the right hand ami rise Left, so that the dasher rotated 
rapidly, first in one direction, then the other. Food vendors with 
their goods entirely exposed to flies, thr dust, and the stencil nf the 
streets, milled about us crying the virtues of ihrir wares, anti the 
prices thereon. And amid all this "smelly" hubbub and din, a fum 
eral procession insinuated LtscU noisily upon die scenes, there be¬ 
ing a few cow dung cakes stacked on the rhest of the corpse with 
which to kindle the funeral pyre on the banks of the Ganges- .Scenes 
like tliesc IdI lowed one another, or occurred simultaneously, until 
we reached the river. Here we went for an hour's ride by boat to 
view the activities occurring upon the bank and in the water near 
the bank. 

When one it bring rowed slowly down the river some distance 
from its "holy bank*" many ihings of interest strike the eye. First* 
the bank, which recedes in a steep rise h is lined from the water's 
edge to the top and beyond by many different kinds of building*, 
most of which appeared to have cost vast sums of money. Our 
guide pointed out a number of impeding castle-like structures which 
were? ihe temporary or part-time homes of rmwahst rajahs, and 
other civil dignitaries of wealth- A number o! temples were also 
interspersed here and them* and a Mohammedan mosque lifted 
its minarets and lofty dome to the sky, Our guide took me to one 
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of ihc±c Hindu temples to view it* interior. Carved in the granite 
mi h whith ii wa* built, [here were exquisitely portrayed the most 
revolting and indecent things imaginable- This side trip it Tor 
men only." and well it may he, [or even not many decent men 
would care to take It a second time, much less take it in the com¬ 
pany of women- The guide Itofornwsd us that there is here a spe- 
rial in triple for each day of the week, cadi being situated some dis¬ 
tance Erotti i he others A very religious pilgrim wishing to “stack 
up” a great deal of merit* may spend a whole week hen:. a night in 
and about each of ihes±? temples, making <+ puja if (worshipping) and 
reusing from his travels. Of course there are a vast number of other 
temples and shrines here. 

Many of these buildings are in a bad state of repair. The river 
h gradually undermining the bank so that numerous shrines are 
leaning, and others have tumbled down entirely 16 expose their 
exquisite stone carvings to the washing of die water, 1 wonder what 
the average Hindu pilgrim thinks when he sec* a favorite shrine 
thrown down and half covered with water and silt? Evidently it 
would be sacrilegious lo attempt to make the river, hy application 
of the principles o\ conservation engineering, stay within its [arm* 
erly appointed bound*! but si ill, to have the temple of one s favor¬ 
ite god destroyed would Ire equally disheartening. Yet this dilemma 
may he a mere* figment of the writer's imagination, for in most life 
situations the Indian Hindu seems to remain calm regardless of 
wbai takes place. 

Numerous flight* of stone steps, in various condition* of re¬ 
pair, wend their way to open terraced courts, or up to the doors of 
the temples or to alleyways between the budding* to the dty bc^ 
yoml thr Lop of ihe incline. In the dry proper are shops filled with 
ihc movi exquisitely designed silks, for which Benares is famous 
the world over. A visitor, disgusted with ihc filih of these streets 
and the scene* of the burning ghats on ihe river bank, later paid 
a visit m the vilk bazaars of [he riiy. Entranced hy the beautiful 
fabrics wrought In exqubitc. onWHc devign*. she exclaimed: "How 
can people who are w filthy do such beautiful work of anr That 
h one of the wonders and paradoxes of ihc Orient. 

Wonhlppm, pilgrims* and temple priests may be seen as- 
rending and defending dicse step* trading down to the warn 1 * 
edge- Or ii one visits die temple*, he may note pilgrims per forming 
acts of won hip, and priest* chanting in a ling vmg way. carrying in 
thciL hands or other materials us«i in worship Sacred cow, 
and bulls may he seen chewing ihe cud nonchalantly al the temple 
doors, or cavorring up and down the steps in a fnmt nimble fashion 
Qne cow- in particular, evidently teeming the burning ftesh on a 
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nearh) funeral pyre, became exdied r i>r "religiously hilarious," 
which 1 was unable to determine, raced up and down Lbe Ateps wiki 
Iy p and finally broke out toward a group of hawkers and worship¬ 
per* in an open space, causing litem to shamble out of her way. 
Evidently these folks were unwilling to he gored by the ettw,—or 
was it a nitre unwillingness to impede the progress o i a holy cow 
entranced by the spirit of the gods? You may formulate your own 
explanation, 

Until 9:lift a.m., according to our guide, only high caste Hindus 
are eligible to worship in and about the holy waters of the Ganges; 
later the rabble of the depressed classes may come hither to make 
their puftt. Of what docs worship here consist? Iking ignorant with 
respect to the forms of worship employed, and ihe symbolism back 
of these forms, 1 cannot report anything except the externals of 
what I thought 1 saw. t noted that the water near tile bank, and 
the bank itself in places, were literally alive with worshipping peo¬ 
ple. mostly adults, the men arid the women being separated, Some 
would wade out into the water* waist-deep, and dip their hands 
into the water, putting some of it into their mouths and touching 
different pa its of their chests and heads with their moistened fin* 
gers. With bunds held together, palms in* they would dip into the 
water, and then point to the four points of the compass with their 
hands* Some would dive into the water and remain under a Jong 
lime: others would sit o« a ^mi-buried raft and hang their feet 
down into the water and mumble some sort of song or prayer. 
Others were washing their clothes; while yet others were disporting 
themselves in wrtit other fashion in the water or on the river bank. 
Many of these people were desperately dl, and came here to be mag¬ 
ically cured by contact with the holy water. One wuman. especial 
lj B was ^jointed out by our guide, as the very ill wife of one of the 
rtiling princes, She sat dejectedly oti a sort of raft with her feel 
dangling in Lise water, waiting for the cure to appear, Of course 
many people >ufFcriitg with smallpox, cholera, and other death¬ 
dealing diseases come here to worship in the temples ol the gods 
mppo&ed to have power over these several diseases, hut instead nF 
finding -i spread ihe disease imibtj. and ultimately laud upon 
iheir Own funeral pyre* by ihe ride of the lioly Ganges, A3 stated 
elsewhere, many poor pilgrims *iaxvcd and worn out by the long 
Journey* fall ill unto death with cholera or *mnc other filth disease 
that often iwdlmes the water supply and premises of ihe camping 
places on me way. so never rcarh the delectable city m gratify ihr 
longing ol a life rime. 

Funeral were smoking in many open space* along the 

over *ulc. Our boat stopped for a few minutes opposite two pyre* 
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being prepared- One iva* lighted before we went on our way- The 
bodies were earned here on a son of stretcher woven onto two 
bamboo poles. 1 her bodies remained on their strcichers until die 
wood was plated on the pyre, then were Transferred to the pyTes 
ant! covered widi wood and dung cakes. One of these dead persons 
was a woman, tier husband, by a formal ritual, set fire to the pyre* 
maidiing around it a number of tiirus (Fig, XV). Some time 
during ihe rile*, he threw upon die burning mass some clarified 
I inner* or gftr. Other relatives at m foiled about agisted in one way 
another in earning oil! the ceremoiiifi L Osn guide informed 
u * ihat the bodiev ol married people were cremated, and that 
the bodies of unmarried people. inlanis p and sometimes holy 
uum were weighted and thrown into the river uncremated. The 
ashes, and partly burned remains of those loo poor to have enough 
wood for their pyre, are abu thrown imo the river. It is said ihat 
wood fd * average pyre ro^ts about fi or 7 rupees, and on the 
avemgc: it lakes three hours to bum a body. Varying somewhat 
according to the custom? of fht jxrojjks from different parts of 
ihe country, after about ten day* a big feast h given in the former 
home of the departed person. 

Close yout eyes for a moment in order to get a complete men¬ 
ial piriurc of Hinduism in action on u typical morning in the holy 
City of Benares. See the funeral pyres which arc already burning; 
see ihe men carrying wood cm ihcir backs down lire stone stem 
in order to build yet more pyres; see the pilgrim.' of various kinils 
carrying on worship; we an old ascetic squatting on his heels ami 
making himself vomit, as a form of penance, by swabbing Jiis throai 
wiih a long nirk with a rag wound around one cud of it; see piotis 
worshippers sipping filthy water from Visnu'i well into which ate 
thrown cut Bowen, rice, and other accumulated mat trials used in 
worship; see the food vendors oying their wares on every hind' 
note the rows and other livestock about the temples and groundv 
and finally note the gaping sight-sea* threading ihcir way throuch 
the filth and the rock oF humanity, and then consider from this 
meni-D picture, whether you can agree with the old hymn that 
Only man is vile". 1 

An Evaluation ol Hinduism. Probably the classical phiW 
phen might not be willing to regard what we have just described 
as a logical end-product nr practical culmination of their fine-spun 
lltrt,, ! ts at tcl, ^ on Mornmer. if pressed to harmonize theory and 
practice, these philosopher, might be tempted 10 etaplm ii, t fl( 
sort of argument and ask if the Great World lV ar j, 3 f)ric 
iiral and logical outcome of Christian theology, ami t f i llc acts 
sive sectarian division in wtsiern religions, corrupt city govern- 
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mem, kidnapping and a number of other fornix of questionable 
social behaviour found in western countries, are logical product* 
of the religion*, theory expounded by western philosopher! and 
theologians? They migliit even say so us: "He that i* without sin 
among you, kt him first east the stone at her/' 

But what can we think ol Hinduism? A friend of mint who 
is a professor of philosophy in a New England college telln me 
frankly that after hating seen at Ben arcs what 1 have described, 
he feels compelled so go back home to drink his way anew 1 through 
Hinduism. Heretofore he ha^ looked upon it favorably, being able 
to rhapsodize over the serenity of soul that its followers leem to 
have; now lie confesses that a rime-up view of it in section lias 
robbed him of his previous favorable attitude. Another western 
visitor to Benares seems to think dial while Hinduism may have 
an asteticzsm that face* the world calmly, it alio hat an arrogance 
and a sort of selHc™ selfishness that is ami-social and cmd. Ac- 
cording to his views, personal ecstasy, quiet communion with 
Higher Power, lack nl concern about physical well being, and 
other attributes, inay h to a given limit, be admirable; but these 
* virtues' 1 of Hindu ism, if such they may lac rightly called* are 
more ihan ofLset by ilidr cruelly and general unconcern about the 
welfare of os lien here and now. 

Such apparent inconsistency is also riiaract eristic of many prirm 
iiive religions. It is conceded dial very religious men, regardless 
of professed erred or sect, may, at ihe some time, appear io be, in 
ctTiain respects, very bad men ami undesirable citizens; and a so¬ 
ciety that prates a great deal about its humaniiariarmm and it* 
professed principles of a common brother hood of mam at the tame 
time, may view with calLcm.i amenity the degrading slum tunditfom 
Of its ddes hooliganism at it* elections, and maintain j general 
popular in chib: re rue in many moral questions and tendencies that 
make for war- In fan, one of the greatest weaknesses of perhaps 
mn*i primitive religions is that they are unsocial, or even ami»sfr 
rial in actual practice. It must Tic recognized by fair-minded men 
that personal penance, much weeping and prayer, much zeal in 
worship and ihe defense of the Bible, I he Koran, or auy other 
iacred book, and much prating about the social contributions of 
a given wet or faith, cannot offset laziness that leave* a family in 
want, or honest debts unpaid; nor can it balance an indifferent 
attitude toward community improvement and law observance. "By 
their Emits ye shall know them", said the wise man of old. and in¬ 
sofar as religion of am kind may lay claim to Widal values in this 
Hfr, (hi* declaration applies m all religions alike Vet there are 
people in every land who by word ol mouih or living example 
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wiM maintain that religion haj very link* to dn with behavior, par¬ 
ticularly in "secular" matters, 

Hinduism, especially, seems short in its production of worth¬ 
while fruits characteristic of a fortunate, happy, and efficient so¬ 
cial order here and now. Y'ct a friend of this faith may point out 
that a good orthodox Hindu is clean, that tie doesn’t take life or 
eat flesh, that he refrains from showing anger, that he mortifies 
lti% body toward spiritual ends, and that withal, he is very religions. 
He may even go farther and show titat Hinduism, unlike certain 
other rcligiuji.v has nnt fomented holy wars or bloody inquisitions, 
nor does it seek to win converts by the sword or by proselyting 
other faiths. So far, *o good, ihc western critic may assent; but he 
may also declare that if a man washes five times a day in diluted 
Sewage, such as the Ganges water appears to be. he may be cere¬ 
monially dean, yet at the same time as foul and filthy as the human 
mind can imagine; f[ he is inwardly serene while his ox or his fam¬ 
ily arc starving or dying lot lack of medical attention, then he is 
Ctt Utility wicked, even if ignutani and serene; if he spends his 
energy and hu Lime making long ami enervating pilgrimages in 
order to gare on die face of his god in ^ disiam place, but is 
too unsocial to belong to a farmers' cooperative society or health 
association in his ancestral village, he is really at heart a spiritual 
anarchist. If our western emit should pronounce the same philip 
pic against Christians, Mohammedans, Jains, Jews, or members of 

other religion, cult, or creed to which it rightly applies, he 
might mollify somewhat the argumentative spirit of his Hindu 
interlocutor who, in turn, would probably argue that all religion* 
we true, and that shorn of their excrescences there is greater unity 
in essentials among the leading religions of the world than a diau- 
vauistic supporter of any one religion is likely to see. The form* 
of worship used by the different religions, he might argue further, 
arc the inessential externals determined by soda! custom; and sav¬ 
ing this he might inquire which it, more insanitary, bathing in the 
Ganges, as do the Hindus, ot drinking from a common communion 
cup as backward Chrittian communities sometimes do in observ¬ 
ing the Lord* SupjKT? He might also ask which is the mote dig. 
uified. Lite quiet contemplation of a Hindu, or the noisy' demon- 
wations of revival services ai found among certain Christian sects? 

Thus having seemingly argued, both the western critic and his 
Hindu philosopher friend would probably agree that personal and 
community cleanliness, honest toil at legitimate employment prac 
heal sympathy for others, honesty, a willingness to follow truth 
wherever it may lead, even if some p« notions must be abandoned 
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are ‘tidal Virtues requisite fur an adequate religion, good home- 
membership, and good citizenship. And ;o agreeing, eadi is like¬ 
ly id retain bis own religion, yet fee! slightly sorry for the other 
for bis seeming mabililv 10 comprehend the uncial values of fits 
belief. 


Chapter XX 

THE INDAN MELA 

General Statement 

The mela. 1 a sort of religious (air, is out’ of the undent iiisti' 
lUtiotu of India which yet makes a useful and a wide appeal to 
the masse*. We do not have in America its exact counterpart, 
though in .some respects it h similar to our agricultural latrs, or 
even some sorts of religious conferences. However, its origin is of 
a religious nature, arid religion is still the moving spirit, though 
naturally it has attached to its original ideas many accessory or 
even external inlcresis and activities. 

The larger tnelas arc usually held on the occasion of the twelve 
or more major religion., holidays, which occur during the year, 
as a method of commemorating these events: and every twelve 
years large or Kumbh Me!as are held at the great pilgrim centers, 
and die Adh Kumbh or smaller mtlu take place six yean jfter 
tacit large mcla. T here ant also a number of lesser melas comritem* 
orating minor religious historical events sacred to the [teoplc of 
the locality. On these occasions people gather from the surround* 
ing country to offer special petitions to their gods and to win good 
luck by worshipping, alms giving, bathing (often in filthy wain). 
and helping tr* draw the great idol car. Pilgrims and visitors an: 
often entertained by uiakethanncrs, sleighi*oMiand performers, 
and others who undergo weird torments for the sake of piety or 
pelf. 

A Mela at Allahabad 

The Mugh Mela. The Magh Mela, one of the largest and 
most famous in the land, is held annually at the confluence or the 
hoh Jumna and Canges Rivers ai Allahabad. Hither men. women, 
and children, rich and poor, gather from city and village for him 
tfreds and thousands of mil», ill order to wash away their sins and 
to gain merit by the performance of the various rims usual to such 
occasions. The history of this mcla, it is said, extends from the days 

1 PiTjCio-ii :i r-4 tamy ■ IaIi. 
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of antiquity down io the present,, and the zeal with which it is sup- 
ported is attested by the vast throngs who assemble here, 1 

In order that we may present a realistic and authoritative ac¬ 
count of this famous meta. we quote at length from a letter written 
by Dr. Sam Higguibouom P President of Allahabad Christian Col¬ 
lege: “Regarding your enquiry about the Magh Mela, S would say 
that as far as there is any recorded history in India, the junction 
of the Jumna and the Ganges has been in it. The Hindus speak 
of it as Prtiyag and they speak of the confluence as the Triheni, the 
three waters, not the two. The reason for thus is that tradition says 
one of the rivers which disappears in the Rajputana desert be¬ 
cause of the sins of men, flows underground and bubbles up juit 
where the Ganges and the Jumna come together. So it h the three 
watere meeting. The hidden river is the Saraswaii, die Hindu god¬ 
dess of learning. It isn't a bad idea that the goddess of learning is 
hidden so that those who would fmd her must dig and work, 

"Magk is the name of the first month of the Hindu year. The 
Hindu year differs slightly from ours* but die beginning of the 
Hindu moiuh corresponds to about die I5ih of our month, which 
makes it fit in better with the Indian agrkuLunal year nr 
The Magh Mela ii an annual religious gathering which continues 
throughout the month- Every sixth year is a special year, the .ld/i- 
Kumhk, The Kumhh& r iht twelfth >car. is a special scar, and ii 
greater than the sixth, I hc thirty sixth year ii supposed to complete 
a cycle of great significance ici the Hindus, The new moon, the full 
moon, and the dark night of the mouth are all very special days 
with special merit attached to bathing. A very common religious 
belief among the Hindus is transmigration, which* however un¬ 
scientific It may be, holds our mpect because it i§ one answer 
to the great question asked by Job. if a man dies shall lie live 
againr“ The Hindu looks forward to millions upon millions of 
rebirths before sinking into hrahm where there k being without 
consciousness. 

"There arc here thousands of Hindu priests Every Hindu 
priest has a clientele who use his services when ifacy came to wor¬ 
ship at Allahabad. There arc also many extreme!J powerful and 
wealthy religious brotherhoods of Yogis and Sanyasis that have a 
chapter at Allahabad. When the pilgrim comes to the Mela he 
goes to the appointed priest and performs ceriatn ceremonies, one 
of which is the holding of the brush ol a cow'* tail in Jin hands, 
and ihe shaving of his head (f ig XX). He then batfu-* in the river* 
For every dip he takes, he gets rid q\ lOt^GtH! rebirths. Also tt tbc 
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hair which lie lias sacrificed i» taken with due ceremony anti cast 
mto i lie river, lie e-tapes one iL-birih for every hair thus sacrificed. 

"The Hindus have six religious places of pilgrimage, but they 
speak of Allahabad as the king of Them all. There are more pil¬ 
grims visiting Allahabad during the Magh Mela in a normal year 
than visit Benares throughout the whole year. Wherever an ortho* 
dost Hindu dies away from the banks of the Gauges his ashes are 
carefully collected and brought to he cast with due ceremony upon 
the broad bosom of the waters ai Trihcni- It is said that the ashes 
of the late Maharaja of Gwalior, who died in Pari’,, were brought 
and scattered here. The ceremonies in connection therewith cost 
over eight hundred thousand rupees, 

"The first time I taw the Ktimhh Mela in Allahabad was in 
IDOfi, The crowd on the great day was estimated by the Comman¬ 
dant of the Fori, a British Military Officer, and the Superintendent 
of Police, to be not lest than four millions of people. The last great 
Mela 1 saw was die 36th year in 1030, and Use crowd on die great 
day was estimated to be about five millions. In the ordinary years, 
the main days have from one to two mi llions of people. 

"The crowd at the Mela Is indescribable. It comprises rich 
and poor, men and women, boys ami girts, young and old. learned 
and unlearned, men who have taken honours from the great uni- 
verities of the West, who arc internationally known, as well as 
the humblest and poorest of India's oui castes. Here are priests at 
tin: receipt of custom, each with a disiingtiisiting flag cm a bamboo 
pole. Here are thousands of absolutely naked religious men who 
through the practice ol various austerities have attained God like¬ 
ness. They have conquered all passion and desire. What more ap¬ 
propriate dress than the "four directions", could be worn by one 
who has attained/ Clothing is to hide, these men Staving attained, 
have nothing to hide, everything to reveal. Here also one seer long 
processions of the saffron-robed priests. The saffron robe is the color 
of the flame, the constant reminder to lire wearer that the burn¬ 
ing ghat i$ near. Here are various devotees standing on their heads 
for hours at a time without any support; others lying on bed* of 
nails, all the mill * business ends up; others are buried up to their 
necks in sand with hot fires a few yards away; others are swinging 
with heads downwards over fires; and there are many other queer 
forms of human behaviour. Then there are beggars of all kinds, 
lepers, blind, malformed, and the crippled. 

"This gathering at Allahabad it not only the largest gathering 
of human beings anywhere in the world, but in many ways it h 
the most unique. It is not sport such as brings occidental aowds 
together,—races, football matches, base-ball, and cricket gamer but 
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£l is man's unsatisfied hunger and search for God. It is tilting that 
India’* largest gat tiering should hear witness io its search not for 
material things and sell but for what sijll remains Lhe greatest un¬ 
discovered field of knowledge, God." 

Laying nut the grounds for the temporary tents and lodgings 
ot ihese vast assemblages that meet here so as to take care of the 
problem* of sanitation* food and water supply, the orderly dis¬ 
posal of the milling throngs, etc., is a herculean task in social en¬ 
gineering, calling for anil receiving governmental aid. The allocat¬ 
ing of space, and otherwise providing lor Lhe purely religious rat- 
era**^ to say nothing of providing spice for the vast throng of 
hawkers, merchants of every description, and enter miners is a 
task that calb for serious attention. Yet this is clone repeatedly* 
time after time* with a routine of precision and calmness ibat puts 
so .shame the nervous tension and ballyhoo that accompany so many 
of live great fairs of similar proportions in western countries. 

The smaller mdas are not as qjectacular oi complex n [fairs; 
yet the same desire for social intercourse with one's fellows, the 
same desire to enjoy the reciters' uamtiom of the deeds of the 
lioly heroes, and the same desire to win merit with the gods, tall 
people to enjoy the occasions of the Jcssct me!as wry much the 
same as Lhe major tnclas of wider national fame, 4 

Dr. Wiser* in describing a small me la at the village of Karim- 
pur, writes; " Women of various castes go to the tomb of the de¬ 
parted chief who is being honored at this time and make offerings 
of grain, pice {small coins) and sweets on a doth which ihe Faqirs 
of the village spread over die tomb. The Faqira beat drums to at¬ 
tract people to the mela and collect die offerings made at the tomb, 
lhe grain paicher of the village sells Laddtis (balls) of rice and 
raw sugar, bitaua* {sweets), gram, puffed rice, and tobacco. The 
bangle seller sells bracelets* the vegetable grower sell* cucumbers, 
anti the village shopkeeper sells various kind* of sweets/ 11 The 
writer accompanied Dr. Wiser to a mria near Karimpur oik March 
JL 193L This was during lhe dry reason just before lhe oncoming 
of the intense mm met heat in the Cange* Valley. The raeht had 
betn hi progress a day or two, w was in full swing at the lime ol 
this visit. There was a large assemblage of people gathered liurn 
the countryside lor miles around, Some were tenting and cooking 
in the opets* some were practically living in the undidicred open, 
and yet others had covered ox-drawn tongas that served somewhat 
as living quarters as well as a means ol transportation. There was 
a large lent set up for conference work conducted by progressive 
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citizens, both missionary and non-missionary, and there was a 
large number of booths for the display of all sons of fine needle¬ 
work dry goods, sweetmeats and food, notions, agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, etc. Here I purchased a number of fancy me rings and other 
jewelry it study worn by women* a dholak or small drum so much 
used in Indian music, a pair of cymbals, a number of small bells, 
and other ilinkers common to everyday life in village India. 

A Alula at Ramtek 

A somewhat different sort t>f me!a wa> recently witnessed by 
die writer at, RaniEek. a rural village in the Central Provinces- It 
was November the 7lh ( 1330* the occasion of the annual full-moon 
revival hi honor of Rain (or /Ea*rut)* one of the movL universally 
worshipped god* of this section of Hindu India. The mountain 
back of Llie village q£ Ramiek, where mou of the mrla activities 
took place r aI*o bears the same name as the village, which in the 
vernai uLu, I wa> told, means Ham's mountain, A vast as- 
semhlagc of people had Lome here hum the countrywide around 
bum a radius of sixty miles or more. Some were walking, some 
were riding iu springier Livo-whecled bullock tongas, but all were 
bent upon attendance at the various ceremonies and the enjoyment 
of the fellowship and the barter that *uch occasions afford, Some, 
no doubt* hoped by mysterious circumstance to become healed of 
disease* There were here very old and decrepit people, a* well as 
ihc young. Sometimes whole families omc togeiher: and on the 
oilier hand there came unaitended a host nf straggling holy mem 
and young Hindu boys preparing for the priesthood. There also 
came here a horde of beggary lepers, blind, crippled and others to 
make ihh one of the mow memorable of my experiences in India. 

After entering die village at the base ol the mountain, a pano¬ 
ramic picture nf this eventful occasion began to unroll before me. 
lire highway leading through the village was fillet! with a milling 
throng of people. Ox carls, dogs, goats, and an occasional automo¬ 
bile. A group of boysp uirampank-d by a drum, were dancing in 
unison ami weaving strips of gayly colored doth aboui a pole set 
in the earth Along at the right side of the highway stretched a 
number of shrines which people were entering, while off toward 
the tnp of the mountain In die distance lay a large while temple 
surrounded by a number oi smaller. less pretentious shrines. Along 
the lake side to the rear of ihese temples and along ihe roadside 
for some distance pilgrims were unyoking their bullocks and were 
preparing to camp. Others had thetr cobras uncovered and were 
prepared to give the public an exhibition of snake-diarfumg; while 
yet others were cooking over small fires. Amid such side-play the 
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rabble pushed forward* evidently to seek a ghmpw of tile delec¬ 
table place at ihe top of the mountain and possibly there to retire 
a religious experience Thus we, too, pasvxl with the way-worn 
pilgrims from many far away village* in Central India. 

On approaching the great white temple on the top of Ramtek 
we noted (hat only Brahmin* cuuftl enter the temple proper* while 
the low caste amt outcast*: could come only to the steps of the outer 
court, there to burn their cocoa nut strip and to pray* o* retire to 
some other shrine. Hence it appears tliat Ram belongs to all the 
people, caste and on unite, though his worship was tint done along 
strictly democratic lines. But the great white temple surrounded by 
nutshells and other filth, seemed somewhat out of place, especially 
so long as one gazed upon thU filth and the rabble* rather than upon 
the verdant background and bine sky that gave the temple so 
grand a natural setting. Evidently tliis. temple is like many others 
*ecn in this interesting country- The (upcntructurt Is arrhiuro 
(Urally pleasing to the eye, the myth and romance connected with 
its building and in subsequent history appeal to the imagination, 
but the premises arc so duttered with filth and the people resetting 
to the temples so broken, diseased and untidy* as to make one for¬ 
get* at least temporarily, the pleasanter aspects of what is before 
him. 

But many have come, on this occasion, to worship in some of 
the special shrines about the mountain top. One of them is the 
shrine of the pig. This h a huge im ag e of a pig. probably 8 feet 
high, ID or 12 feet long, and 18 inches [rout the belly to the floor. 
The pig is colored carmine about the head, is richly festooned with 
flowers, and is housed in a luxurious masonry shrine approached by 
long stone steps. Here many worshippers take their turn in crawh 
ing under the pigs belly from one side to the other, Children are 
"pm through" by their parents, and big fas people "'squeeze 
through" in some fashion. The idea in such performances is that 
the worshipper^ sms art extirpated through gaining the favor of 
the holy pigJ As Ehe worshippers pass out ihey mb a little powder¬ 
ed coloring matter oS the pig and daub it around over iheir laces 
and other parts of their anatomy. 

Another &hrine was Siia's ! J ooi. Now $ua was the faithful wife 
of Ram, and upon returning from an abduction, a cl earning 
pool was set aside especially for her and named after her. Though 
Sita long since has gone to dwell among the gods, or to he ^in. 
ca mated in the body of some animal or human being, her pool still 
exists as a shrine fur worship. The pool is surrounded by masonry* 
and is entered by a long flight of none steps leading down to the 
water. The water it mrface water caught during the rainy season 
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and retained by the masonry. The water is absolutely filthy, covered 
with green suim. and contains mosrjuito larvae and probably 
enough other harmful Ufe to poll Lite a whole township; but our 
Hindu friend* were drinking this “holy" water, were ceremoniously 
washing their facci in it. and were carrying vessels full of it away 
10 their home*. 

There was about lam- alio a horde of sacred monkeys. They 
live here and are wordlipped as gpds. 1 had a camera along anti 
gor a picture of one of these "holy gentlemen" *5 he was being 
piously fed by a group of pilgrims (Fig. XVI). And in these 
monkeys there ' hangs" a laid It appear* that Ram and his Sita 
were hung happily together on their mountain when along came 
Ruzana, the demon-king of Lcylon. who stole Sita. This reminds 
one oi the tonally legendary case of Paris who stole fair Helen from 
her Creek husband and carried her away to Troy and thereby pre 
updated the Trojan War. Rani followed the llccitig couple smith, 
but they escaped so Ceylon. As Ram had no way oi crowing over 
to that island* the monkeys of that region, so mythology' has it, 
Liue id sympathy toward him in his troubles, vet about to help him 
to gel to Ceylon to recover Sita. In order to repay the monkeys tor 
their kindness. Ram granted Liriio diem divine attributes and 
brought a number of them home with him to guard Sita. Use 
monkeys are present there even to this day, to defend the honor of 
Ram's household! 

Pushing our way through ihe crowd of way-worn worship¬ 
per* and chattering monkeys, we * limbed out on ihe lower of one oi 
the shrines open to die public, A panoramic view of the valley be¬ 
low, shimmering with its green leaves and small lakes in the de¬ 
scending Indian sun, was grand to behold. It was a welcomed 
momentary surcease from reflecting upon a depressing afternoon's 
experiences ai one of India's holy places I "knapped" a very good 
view o! this scene with my camera, but when I reflected what lay 
between me and the distant lake at the end of this vista* my heart 
flank in anguish. Only a few fleeting minutes previous to this, we 
wended our way up this hill, climbing numerous stone steps, skirt- 
mg score* ul shrines and images, and only momentarily could 
l forget what I vaw, There were lining this paihway, which might 
otherwise have been pleasant, polyglot hortles of lepers, cripples, 
beggars h make tdiarmm, vendors of various kinds oF goods, holy 
men. and pilgrims from far and near. Many of the lepers were 
mere straps of humanity minus fingers, feet, and eyes, and had 
horrid open sores. These and others were incessantly ailing to us 
(or gift*, and upon Rani for relief from pain and despair. Many 
of the holy men looked frightful, One in particular had long uu- 
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kempt hail braided up behind, bad a long straggly beard, was 
practically naked, and was striped with various sorts of colors on 
bis bare dun. Weirdly he would call upon the name of Rani, tiutm- 
lile ting-song incantations, and occasionally would strike upon a 
met a Hie disc with an iron hammer There were thrown to these 
holy men by the passerby an occasional "copper 11 and an occasional 
handful of rice or sorghum ^evd These gift* were piled nearby on 
dirty cloths or on the bare earth. The same was done far the lepers, 
but the monkeys and goats seemed to be the chief beneficiaries and 
the happiest recipients of the gifts of rice and other grains. The 
goats in particular fed nonchalantly among the lepers as if all were 
well with them I 

Our visit was nearing Us end + As ihe sun began id sink to¬ 
ward its lurid evening horizon, we wended our way back along due 
path strewn with human suffering and fanatical religious devo¬ 
tion, While many late-arriving pilgrims were finding a place io 
rest for the nigh t by the wayside, others were coni inning in their 
worship of Holy Ratn, ihe god of their fathers, and no doubt die 
god of many generations yet to come. Much of this experience 1 
would like 10 forget because of die- bordidues* and human suffering; 
but such Is die memory I carry from among the sorrowing and 
fanatical worshippers of Ram. Long five S lain, but may the memory 
of ills pitiful worshippers soon pass frmu me] 

The Ushagtam Exhibition and Meta 

In another mela which wc are about to describe we find a 
group of meetings of a character ijuite different in many respects 
from ihe tncla jusi described. This mela, given and promoted by 
the Mission. School at Ushagram, was also an educational fair, 
minus i he side shows and com merci allied amusements common io 
mem mela*. The account of this affair set forth in U$hngram t ihc 
school magazine* is reproduced here in part, and in slightly rear¬ 
ranged form, through ilie special permission of the editor, the Rev. 
F. G. Williams. 4 

Aims, The main objective of this exhibition and itiela was the 
fostering of cooperation among the various vocational and social 
element of the community, toward the attainment of torn! wel¬ 
fare. No doubt, as we shall note in passing, religion was the driving 
force in ibis affair, as in all others of Lhis general nature. A* devel¬ 
oped here, at the Allahabad Agricultural Institute, and a number 
of other missionary educational institutions, the fair and mida at 
H diagram have become a truly educational project, and arc used as 
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unc of thtf means of lifting the comm unity to a happier and better 
static. Its educational value lies in the way it is arranged P and 
whai t-i inc luded in it. The promoters have been careful to stimulate 
attentive observation through a variety of novel devices such as 
ptauurcb, diagrams, charts, demonsuratiems, and exhibits. The ex¬ 
hibit inn lias been made worth while by showing the best results 
and products within the means of the community, including rural 
lecnmtruaiunal activities, and a recreational and educational pro 
gram of j varied nature, 

a) A Gonoral Description of tbe Mo let* Mr. Williams' ac¬ 
count of the exhibition and me la follows: 

'Big shamianas, Kills, placards of welcome, tea stalls,, resting 
tents* paper flags and streamers welcomed the people in and around 
Cshagnun. from nearby towns and even from far flung places to 
the Ushagram annual exhibition and mcla. The village 'tom-tom" 
gaily made ihe big invitational din. People of all sorts, villagers, 
lowii hmis old men, young men, women, girls, and the invariable 
children, poured in, and i» nil appearances had very enjoyable 
tiiucv We are extremely glad zIihe our labors did not go in vain. 
Every living soul man. woman, girl, boy and child in Ushagram. 
had almoAL worked his life out id make ii a grand success, and now 
looking back from the normal atmosphere nf our daily routine, 
we arc convinced that the result* which we warned to achieve 
through this annuaJ fixture have been gieally achieved. A visit 
tannoL help hut be an encouragement and inspiration to all who 
see it. We have noticed dm year, that there was an increased in¬ 
terest from outside. and more titan all iltc previous years, this 
year's mcla has been a irut? community affair The best products 
of the eoirantinity carat; for exhibition. The spirit of cooperation 
was fostered in that this was more of a community enterprise in 
which large numbers took part. 

"The first day of the tnela was an educational item, being the 
day for classroom displays, the parents-icacher* meeting, and the 
recognition program. From midday parents and others began to 
come in and went through each class where projects worked out hy 
boys and girls were displayed. Relief maps, wall maps, health 
charts, model cottages, mountains and rivers, sewing displays, his¬ 
tory pwjccU, worship projects, and many more, were ihere to 
create in the parents' mind* a swelling pride in their children's 
sdiicvcniniin more than that it gave them an opportunity to see 
for themselves the nature of the education which Ushagram in a 
small way aiirmpi* la impart to its boy* and girls. The model of 
tlw Taj Mahal, in clay worked out hy the girls of class Vf in their 
history project, wld models of a Hindu temple, a mosque and a 
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church miJe by the children of dut E in their wonltip project, 
and health displays by the claw YJI1 girls iti tilth "baby care" pro 
jeci, the model of a mountain with forests, rivets, and other Fea 
tunti, a relief map of Africa* a wall map of Australia showing the 
wild animal life, another wall map of India showing the impor¬ 
tant agricultural products, by die boys' school, are worth men¬ 
tioning. We arc sure dial the parents had a regular least for ihcir 
eyes that day. Any amount o[ lecture* on the true ideals in teach¬ 
ing would not have convinced them dm 'learning by doing" is 
die beat way, and these projects we are sure made them have a 
glimpse of what we mean by teaming by lining, 

‘in the evening in a big beautiful shamiana in front of the 
kala-bhawan. die parent vita then meeting was held with the Rev. 
S- K Mottdol in the chair Contacts between the teachers and par- 
cnis have a great value educationally, and that mealing convinced 
us that the parents, too. base awakened in search for true education. 
With that meeting was associated the recognition programme, when 
certificates of merit were awarded to the be« students and classes, 
and medals were avvaided to ihe fust boyin die uw diurnal de¬ 
part men ts. 

"Another very popular day was the music day; as a matter of 
fact it provided a very big surprise for us. The number of cumpeti- 
tors was large; most of the tom janitors were from outside, with a 
fair sprinkling of girls. To see the girls, coming forward without 
any hesitation before a vast audience, in itself justifies nur pleasure 
a I die succew of that day. The competitions flailed at 10; SO in the 
morning and had to be continued very late into the night The 
judges sat patiently and a major petition of the audience remained 
throughout. It wa# a surprising day for us. The competition was 
keen, the music provided was beautiful ami the interest shown by 
the audience was very encouraging. At 6 P.M- the competition was 
|HJSiponcd to 9 P.M. Iti the interval one of Tagore's tun si cal 
dramas, the Bahnikt Pratibn was put or* by the boy-, amt girh of 
UUiagram. This was another surprise. Even with bad equipment 
for staging any dramatic program, the young acton and ante™ 
poured out their hearts and souls, and the results, measured from 
the faces nf a very big audience which contained mats* who art 
familiar with theatres and air first-rate critics j[ die Bengali 
theatre, were far more than reassuring. Immediately afire the 
drama, the competition in music was resumed. The day was more of 
a music festival day than a competition day. and we arc indeed 
proud that the laste for pure classical music and drama has yet a 
place wiih the popular jare of the day, and 3 d the credit for the 
success goes io our music department. How keen the competition 
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was. is shown by the faa that most of l he Eru places were snatched 
away by girb from outside. Altogether there were about 40 coim 
pen Lon, 

"Yet another day which attracted a seething mass ol people 
was ihr sports day. The morning saw the girls 1 sports- We were 
a bit disappointed to see no outride competitor for the girls' sports, 
A variety of athletic events, such ai the orange rate* potato race, 
Hat face, throwing the crickei ball, arithmetic rate, threading the 
needle, etc. provided thrills and even com it situations. The after¬ 
noon was overcrowded, It was rhe boys' sjioris that saw the keenest 
com petit ion and a very large number of competitors* mainly out¬ 
siders. Competitors from as far as Sind wan were attracted to the 
football ground of Ushagram. The item* had to be graded to suit 
the agci of the competitors, and budding aihides had a very try- 
ingday on account of the keen competition that was afforded. They 
had to use the Iasi bit nf strength and mu wit to come om success¬ 
ful. The obstacle race, the ey 5c race, and die half-mile race were 
really thrilling. Tie kangaroo race, the sack race, and the loaf eat¬ 
ing items provided very comic scenes. The whole day culminated in 
the thrillbtg mg’Ohwar. and a team of colliery coolies threw the 
whole Mrain of liter day into m enjoyable half-hour. Unfortunately 
they were overpowered by a better clothed. better educated team. 
Bui the black hand* and black clothes went down lighting. 

"Officially the biggest day was the exhibition opening day when 
all the elite of the town were present to see the baby show prize 
distribution and the formal opening of the exhibition by Mr. C. 
5. Dim, t. C. Director of Industries of Bengal. 'Hie exhibits were 
all neatly classified and arranged m the boys" school house; along 
with this, the Industries and Agricultural Departments of Bengal 
ran two stalls for their departmental exhibits. The exhibits were 
classified under various heads: agricultural and garden products; 
sewing and cooking display** painting, carpentry, weaving* book 
binding* livestock, etc- The exhibits entered for competition m 
every case hail all to be genuinely produced by the exhibitor. The 
agriculture and garden product section, and the sewing exhibits, 
produced some especially interesting display*. The exhibits were 
kept on show far the whole week and proved to he the main at¬ 
traction throughout the mrla. Hie livestock exhibit* were not 
very encouraging, as there were only few entries, 

"The Mines Board nf Health gave some very useful exhibits 
ro the health section - Health posters on leprosy, dinlcnt, lubertu- 
foriftp etc., mode] houses, bathing tanks, baby cart posters* a!3 went 
a very long way to make the exhibition of some intrinsic value. 
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b) The Baby Show, "Usually some strange and i fit cresting 
feature distinguishes the Ushagraro baby show* Lasi year the babies 
who tied for first plate in dass I (under six months) belonged 
to mother and daughter, and therefore one baby was the nephew 
of the other. This year as the babies came up for registration and 
examination the doctors discovered that two mothers had given 
the same name as the father of ilidr babies. When questioned the 
women smiled and laid that the saine man was lather of their 
babies-—they were two wives in the same Hindu home. Their babies 
were five months and nine days old. both liavmg been born on 
the same night—certainly an unheard of circumstance— ■ 

ta [t was found that some 500 babies tinder the age of one year 
were to compete in the area of the Ushagtum baby show, lo re- 
dure this number to one which fould lie handled the committee 
planners and irarritd out diminution comesii Ln nine village centers; 
the tnember-i ol tin- committee, with officers of the Mines Board of 
Healtli and local village doctors, conducted these in the two week* 
immediately preceding the me la. In these centers numbers vary¬ 
ing from 20 to 80 appeared, of which 20 per tent woe selected 
for the final baby show. 

"The baby show at which ihe 100 vdected babies appeared 
was web conducted. The prize* were awarded to the parent.* by 
the Director of Industries of Bengal, before a large crowd. Along 
with the baby show was a most efficiently arranged health ex¬ 
hibit .Among other exhibits wens two demon strati ems of confine¬ 
ment rooms —one under the ordinary conditions of filth, dirt and 
squalor which ihe village mother usually experiences* and one un¬ 
der scientific cleanliness with a trained midwife, as available at 
the Odiagram welfaie centre. The domestic science class conducted 
a demonstration of a better village kitchen. The girl* w*eie conking 
mnst attractive disho. 

c) Scouting and Guiding Competitions " p A11 the Blue Bird 
Flocks and the Girl Guide companies of this area took part in 
the oompeuiion. Three troops of Iioy Scouts and two packs of 
Wolf Cubs were also present. The day was a great success With the 
small fftrK the mc>5t interesting contest was that of braiding hair, 
The older girls showed splendid training in first aid and farcti^ht- 
ing. The large crowd of spectator* found keen Interest in the bridge 
building of the Boy Scenitv Rope bridge? were built aenra an im¬ 
aginary liver of 20 feci width. Within the specified time of £0 min¬ 
utes the Raneegunjc boys had built anil crowd their bridge. The 
buy* also put on an actual demonstration of life saving from the 
large school pond, following ii up with artificial respiration An 
incident marred this competition when one of the "lifeless 1 h n*tuce* 
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got up and ran off be Tore he could be artifidaHy respired, 

tht winners were the Raid Boy Scouts, the Ranetjunge 
Woll CuhF, the Udiagnmi Girl Guides/ and the Kulii Blue Birds, 
in their respective competition*. Among the rewards were two 
challenge due Ids which are to he placed in compeiiiion each year." 

One hundred scouts participating in a me! a at Sami n ike tan 
in 1923 constructed latrine*, cleaned the grounds, managed the 
cm ire water supph, made general arrange men 1 $, and also gave a 
scries of very instructive demonstration* to the villagers in fire 
brigade work " Hie value of stout work is ihur demonstrated a* ,l 
^ ery valuable: civic training for the mcmijer^ of the orpni^tiotif 
and the mcla thus afforded them the opportunity to teach tire 
larger public needed lemons in community hygiene and dvic ser¬ 
vice- 
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Chapter XXI 

INDIAN ART 
Problems of Approach 

Western Ignorance of Oriental Art I he average westerner, 
particularly the average American, knows very little about oriental 
-dtr. Most that he knows in ihis field is the academic holdover of a 
few pictures in hi* school books of ilse findings of ardiaeotpgisi** 
and perchance impress kins received from the display of an 0 c- 
caxinna! exotic oriental uirio shop in some of our cities, In fan* 
the average schoolboy of the West h apt to think of dauical art 
only in terms of ancient Greece and Rome. Or + perchance* if he is 
especially favored, hr may think of it m terms of a few modern 
school of line arts stud a few art galleries: and probably none of 
would be found outside of London, Paris and Roiuc. Pcrrhap* 
fter might know a Hi tie about a few artists both of medieval and 
modern times, but none n[ these would bear an Indian, Chinese, 
or Japanese mime 

To *ay iht Icao, die benup and the richness ot ufteutal art, 
and the symbolism and ml tore whitii it portrays are almost dosed 
books to the ul Hu Wcsi- Leaving aside a chance teacher or 

school ol ati, ** chain e world traveller who ha** developed lhe tab 
L-nis of .L umiuuK.stuir. and an oa a denial ifOjMmur of orieni at mgs 
and fabrics the culture of the Orient, as reflected by its art, lies 
almost undiscovered before us. but ivt of dm Wen need to make 
odvcntuics into oriental civilization, not primarily as free!* K>rers 
in search of economic gain, but as students of cultures that long 
antedate our own and that have something of challenging interest 
to ilios* who are willing to pay the price in lime, personal effort, 
and sdT-dmipline. In beginning stich an enterprise,, a* wc shall 
m tempi to show more hilly further on in tlm and the following 
chapter with regard so India, we believe ihat an will prove ttt he 
a valuable ak1 + bet a use it h the cite I Lamed portal 10 many txm 
verging highway* of culture leading in an u n tiers 1 an ding of the 
historical attomjdlsliirtetilv, the aspirations and the genius of 
these great pcoptev. 
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The Complexity oj the Social Matrix of Indian Art in try- 
iiijj to present jo me of (lit more important aspect* o£ Indian civ¬ 
ilization through a study of Indian art* numerous problems assail 
us. In the first place, India is so great and varied geographically and 
her people spring from such varied racial ami cultural backgrounds 
that her present-day social order is so complex as to lie well-nigh 
beyond the interpretative abilities of a single scholar, or even a 
single school of philosophy. Yet in the Brahmin faith, the sacred 
literature, the caste system, and social culture generally, there Is 
essential unity in Indian Hinduism, and there is also muiT in com¬ 
mon among the Hindu and non-Hindu elements o( the popula¬ 
tion. I hus in order to use art intelligently as a research instrument 
in India’s culture, or U a reflector ol that culture, some understand¬ 
ing ol ilie culture itself, as well as of the technics of the initrunieiU, 
are needed. Thu calls for a degree of specialization that is indeed 
difficult of attainment in so complex a situation. Those skilled in 
astrology, juggling, or dancing, can hardly be expected to be experts 
in fine needlework or jewelry-making; and those skilled in music 
or poetry can hardly be expected to be experts in wood-carving, 
statuary, painting or architecture. Each field of art. il expertly done, 
rails for ;i mastery of techniques and knowledges peculiar to that 
field: and each also, from its point o! vantage, reflects a common 

cultural heritage which, in .. must be fairly well understood if 

one is to appreciate adequately that special field of art. 

The Challenge of Related Details, Finally, in attempting jo 
delicate and so interesting a task as writing briefly on Indian art. 
one u prone to dally long with numerous details that enter the 
intricate maze ol contemporary Indian culture. To refrain is in- 
deed difficult. There are mighty vista* of gradations that need to 
be described between the architectural beauty of the inimitable 
Taj Mahal and the western type Government buildings at New 
Delhi nil the one hand, and, on the oifier hand, the humble and 
often filthy mud hovels of a sweepers' village. "One of the greatest 
contrasts 1 saw in India, 1 ’ said a missionary, "was a sunset scene 
with workers’ hovels in the foreground and the buildings of New 
Delhi in the background.” And behind each piece of art whether 
architectural, graphic, platuk. <ff foltway, there is an interest in* 
In story and a symbolism ihat clamor for recognition All thc^ 
beckon us aside; but heroically we shall endeavor to work with 
| 11 tg limiu ** {at task. Thu* we dial] be content to re 
fer briefly and casually to many things of meat interest and Im 
portance, while attempting to give the reader an intelligent, thouith 
limited, introduction to Indian art and how it reveals the inner 
life of contemporary Indian civilization. This we »hall attempt to 
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do under the following topical headings' Indian Architecture, In¬ 
dian Sculpture and Painting, Indian Temple, and Minor Art* 
and Crafts. 

Indian Architecture 

General Aspects ol Indian ArduUHdure, It i* thought that 
early forms of Indian archil ec tyre were almost entirely of wood™ 
voiivlmction, which were later imitated in none, brick, and mud 
The student of social science with special application to Indian con¬ 
ditions can easily suggest probable reawns for this transition: and 
the traveller? who make extended lour* tlifoughout the country 
may easily rune the materia h used in present-day architecune. 

Ai noted cUewhere, the materials used in die construction of 
dwelling houses vary with die wealth ol the ownen, the customs 
uf the locality, as wdl as die accessibility of building materials. In 
die cities, and especially in the wealthier sections that are moat 
Europeanised. brick and stone are tired almost exclusively, and 
the forms of architecture and fu mi dungs are very similar to those 
found in western cities- Of course in the homes ol die wealthy and 
in the more pretentious public buildings, some wood is usually to 
be found in window casings, stair way i., panels, and Hours, and of¬ 
ten this wood is teak, rosewood, and other beautiful woods for 
which the Orient is famous. But* for die most pari, the stums of 
the cities, and the villages, large and small Throughout the country, 
are constructed of mud—that is to say, the houses hate dirt door* 
and mud walls, and are covered with thatch or cheap country-made 
tile placed on a frame-work of bamboo. Occasionally one finds a 
tin rexd which gives a him ol ihe western itfiion id Indian archi 
tea tire. Sometimes* among the poorer sweeper caste*, houses are 
hardly more than a little brush gathered from the jungle and ar¬ 
ranged tent fashion on a meagre frame-work of poles so as to form 
a protection against the Min and the rain. However, among the 
better social classes in the villages, houses constructed I rum dried 
nmd bricks, or burnt bricks, are often found, "Hie writer recalls 
a Mohammedan village he visited in which most of die squatty 
Little houses were made of burnt hr irk* anti the streets were fairly 
wide and orderly, even though filled with children and livestock* 
The ancient temples, stupas, and shrines which we shall describe 
more folly later, were usuallv made of materials other than wood, 
and, in the main, so arc the Christian churclici which are of more 
recent construction. 

Doorways* The doorway* of Indian architecture vary greatly, 
as one acquainted with the heterogeneity of Indian peoples and 
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rustonis might reasonably expert. Many of the early buildings of 
more pretentious proportions were provided with decorative tym¬ 
panum,, reproducing wooden forms, and with a gable or ogee arch 
above. Entrances to sacred places were often provided with toraaas 
resembling the Japanese tcrii with which they no doubt have a 
genetic connection. 1 These consist of upright pillars bearing one 
or more architraves* many of which in later history were represent¬ 
ed in relief; and gable or dormer windows, which seem to he rather 
characteristic of early architecture, were commonly of the horse- 
shoe arch in form. 1 

The arch of such doorways, often in ornate farm* depicting 
symbolically much of Hindu ancient history and legend* is usually 
found in the great temples and die gateways to the same. This is 
particularly true of South India. Often thr go/ujinm, tn tower of 
the enclosing walls of ihe plane, was imposing and had a gateway so 
elegant and ornate as to dwarf the main shrine completely* At 
the other extreme, one will find in the doorways til the dwellings 
of the village masses little more than tutornamented openings in 
i he wail for ahe passage of the occupants; and one will note that 
ihe glassies* windows in such houses of the higher classes as have 
windows at alt, arc only conventional openings having a few bars 
to prevent entrance by wild animals and thieves. 

Columns. Indian column-, art: nf two general kinds a* to use. 
single- pilbrs bearing die symbols of the deities of the temples le- 
dde which they an placed, and structural pillars found in the 
temples and ionic kinds of secular buildings. Some of the earlier 
examples ol the use of column, are found in monolithic shrine*.— 
that is io say, shrines excavated from solid 5 torn; so as 10 leave an 
emire tirmttire within. There ate said to be a thousand or more 
of these shrine* throughout India, the best examples ol which are 
the Elephant a Cave* near Bombay, and the caves at EUora. The 
roots ul these an- supported by massive one-piece columns hewn 
from the living stone. These columns, as customary with those of 
temples of later coiwrutiiott, ate usually highly ornamented with 
symbolic figures sacred to die deities, or illustrative of ancient mvths 
and customs. Other early culumm that have withstood the ravages 
ol time arc those erected by King Asbka about 250 U, c itt 
honor of Buddhism, as found near Allahabad. Delhi, and throuEh- 
0111 India, nicy are of the same general construction, being over 

forty feet high, rising in 3 tapering fashion . terminating in a 

curved capital with hanging leaves on whirit the figure 0 f a ]jo(l 
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as a symbol of Buddha, rests.* Luhkc thinks thai the general loon 
erf the capital ol these columns, and still more the flower tkeommns 
around the neck ol ihe columns, indicate a Babylonian or Assyrian 
influence which might perhaps be traced to Alexander's wmpeu/ 
while others maintain that ihis conquest did not last long enough 
to have such effect. * 

The capital* of Indian columns are perhaps even more varied 
than the shall*. Typical early forms of columns have three mem- 
lier*: below, an inverted loim bell: in the middle, four addorstd 
nnimab (i. e. their backs coming together), generally bulb or boas; 
and above, a trapezoid cushion with small corner volutes. Typical 
ol ilic laricr. in northern medieval Indian type, a ribbed cushion 
citpiial which is perhaps symljolical ol Visit u** mate, 5 There arc 
numerous other Eurms developed later under the influence o! other 
civiLizatkms introduced by conquerors or otherwise- 

Walls, Indian architecture makes characteristic u*e of walls, 
belli as to structural function and a* to ornamentation. Special 
places of refuge or defense, and sometimes whole dtics. were pro 
tetted by walls in early days; and sacred tmiciures were generally 
surrounded by walb or a rail tug. Even today* many of the homes 
of the wealthier daises, and sometimes the compounds of the mis- 
Hmaries, are unrounded by walls of mud, stone, wood, or hedge, 
through which entrance Is attained by an ornate gateway. The 
structural walk of die temples, as we shall show In greater detail 
later, were usually ornamented with carvings representing die leg¬ 
ends and dogmas pertaining to religion: and many of these carvings, 
in die eyes of the mummied w r csiemer, would appear to l>e ex 
iremely obscene anil revolting. On the other hand, on many of the 
walls of buildings are lavished n decorative skill of a most pleasing 
son. Some of ihese walk are made of white marble with every 
inch worked in with all kinds of floral aml geometric designs, ex¬ 
ecuted by carving ni b* inlaying with precious stones.* Often the 
paneh and die tympanums composing portions of the structure art 
carved out of solid marble in the most delicate and artistic manner 
so as to appear like the finest trf lace (Fig, XXI}. 

h ii said ihat the fundamental dements of Indian temple 
architecture are indigenous and of peat antiquity: but, viewing 
ihe field of architecture in die large, die student of Indian archi¬ 
tecture can easily rccogniie in different sectium of die country dis- 
tino influences having ihdr origin in China, Japan, Mohammedan 

WiiN-in?. Eh atinm of lit* Hlftorr -r Art, 7 th iUJtJrm to RmHbI- Vat t :n 
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countries to the north and west, and also Rome, Spain, and other 
countries of the West. Such origins of influence arc sometimes used 
in describing Indian architecture. Vice versa, certain Indian influ¬ 
ences are recognizable in these countries as well, Indian architec¬ 
ture is also classified according to its three major styles, from the 
Gupta period onward, namely, the Nagara, or northern Jndo-Aryan: 
the Vcsara; and tile Diivida, found mostly in the south. Likewise it 
can be distinguished according to the religious impulses which it 
exemplifies, as Hindu, jama, Mohammedan, and fluddhiitic* * 


Indian Sculpture and Painting 

As illustrated in previous paragraphs qf this chapter, one can¬ 
not follow Indian architecture far without being impressed with 
its close- relationship to other phases of art, namely, sculpture and 
painting Particularly the great temples have demanded more of 
their builders than mere symmetry of proportions, beauty of lines* 
and costliness of materials. The most delicate artistry including 
sculpturing, carving, and painting has been demanded as well (Fig, 
KM) . This is due, no doubt, to the deep religious impulse *i 
characteristic of Indian culture down through the ages; for religion 
and an are binorieaJly closely related, both bring expression* of 
related innate emotions of mankind. Thus one is impressed by the 
religion* nature ol the ideas portrayed and bv the intricate symbol- 
and the dramatic skill with which the !x-m ul Indian stulptur- 
ing and painting has been executed. 


Sculpture. Hindu literal lire stems to reveal very link of the 
nature of early Indian cities. In fact, earliest structures which sur¬ 
vive arc the Buddhist stupa*, and according to Liibke and others, 
Indian art. as we know it, went* to have begun with the rise of 
buddhism - though of course there was an art previous to Buddhist 
art (Figs. XVII and XXI), 

In the early days of Buddhism, Buddha was not represented 
in sculpture, but was referred u> by symbol* as by the stupa and 
his divine qualities were often illustrated by stories of his previous 
incarnations, as portrayed, lot example. j n t h c relief* on the Sanclu 
Gaiw. In fact, it is asserted that it was not for several hundred 
year* after Jus death that siatur* of Buddha began to be made,* 
Nm do we find in early Mohammedan an any likeness of ani¬ 
mal lilt. U: cause the Koran forbade such lest it should lead to idol- 
atry.-u However, this was not such an insurmountable handicap 
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£or as we shall show more fully later, Mohammedan arduitftture 
and graphic art, m expressed in the magnificent tombs, mosques, 
palaces, and audience halls during the reigns of the Great Moguls, 
made such poetical and effective use of materials and designs is 
10 make their architectural art unsurpassed in effectiveness. 

Buddhism, holding 10 a simple, severe, religious doctrine at 
first, expressed itself accordingly in an ascetic manner in the crea¬ 
tion ami use of ai t for religious purposes. The most diaractemiic 
form as represented by sculpture was the figure of the Bud dim, 
wrought so as to express deep reflection and tranquillity of spirit. 
The aim of the sculptor was not to tell what Buddha looked like 
physical I y m hut to make those who beheld his image to realise the 
spiritual realm to which he attained, Tims ihe statues of Buddha, 
wherever they -ire scattered diruughoul the Urient soday, repre¬ 
sent ed till' imdiT-u iimlhtg mind a stale of perfect control and prr- 
feet quiet which is the Iruil nl spiritual powers developed within* 
Later. Buddhism, as influenced hy the poliihrisiic beliefs and ima¬ 
ginative symbolism of Brahmiui^m. began to express itself m an 
art of a more fantastic, varied, and less simple nature 

As previously intimated, the Hindus, particularly after the in- 
[reduction of Buddhism, brought dements of diversity, Imagina¬ 
tion* and creative symbolism into Indian art The heterogeneous 
and animistic nature of Hindu belief made this possible. The reli¬ 
gious phases of Hinduism, traditionally, represent polythcUiie be¬ 
liefs expressing themselves, as with the early Greeks, in the woe- 
sStip of die sun, the iky, the rain, and the forces of nature general¬ 
ly, Their ancient hymns, the ritual connected with the worship of 
these forces of nature, and their legends and customs* are really 
expressions of their art. The poet-priests sometimes gave artistic 
expression to these, and to the philosophical ideas connected there¬ 
with. by rhe production of such masterpieces of literature as the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharaia, which many critics rank in lit¬ 
erary merit and imaginative artistry with such great western epic 
literature a* the Odyssey* the I fiat!, and the Aencid. 

But the Hindu sculptor and painter likewise gave creative ex¬ 
pression to these ideas* feelings, and mystical speculation** some¬ 
times in naturalistic and Mmimmus in fantastic fadimn, ehbontt 
in plan and ornate in execution. Such an was not merely the ex¬ 
pression of traditional religious concepts, but also the handmaid 
of worship which sometimes portrayed its idea* in weird symbol¬ 
ism. Therefore, when mysterious awe at the iinapproachable pres* 
cnee of a deity was to be represented, such material accessories were 
used a* a great crowd of members* heads, arms, leg?, or fantastic 
combinations of animal and human bodies fn remarking upon 
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i his. Lubkc smti further that a higher law of artistic arrange men r, 
and a clear and simple composition, are not looked lor when a 
chaotic world nf unbridled Unci* presents ii.seIf for plastic repro 
sen tax ion '* 

Indian sculpture abounds in figures, and the more lively and 
.miniated the events to he depicted, the greater the confusion in 
the execution, 1 - Thus at Mahamalaipu, is a sculpture relief of die 
six-armed Qurga. the ivife of rhe mighty Siva, surrounded by a 
crowd of (lie fighting and dying, rushing forward mounted on a 
lion to destroy a gigantic bull headed demon. Siva, os Lord ol the 
Dance, is also sometimes represented by equally fantastic symbol* 
bm. One statue thus shows him poised with one foot upon a dwarf. 
He Jtas four arms, and in one hand is a drum, in another lire. A 
ring of fire rising from the lotus pedestal surrounds the figure, 
touching the hand holding the drum and fire. Hie meaning is 
that when Siva dances, he awakens the powers of nature to the 
dance, or li[e, and in mm destroy* those powers so that they re* 
nim to rest . 11 

However exotic and [antasiic Indian sculpture may sometimes 
appear, its symbolic nature should he home in mind. Ideas and 
emotions, often cxhubcrantly expressed, rather than conventional 
adhm-mc to naturalistic farm,', usually dominated the hand <jf the 
artist. Thus an appreciation of Indian art presuppose* an accep¬ 
tance of the principle that great art is not necessarily an imitation 
nr an illusion of nature; but that a general iced, conventional, or 
symbolic representation of man and nature can express both the 
Iiiiiu and the inner 11 tree* that dominate- ir.'* Gardiner etniili 411 / 17 * 
this fact in comparing the an ol the East and the West She writes: 
'The difference of die art of die East and the West » not so great 
a* it appears to Lie at lint sight, hut it » rather a dilkrence in 
emphasis. The Wei cunretUrale* more upon the physical aspect*, 
the East with much greater simplification of form, upon the at* 
scran expression* L ,f the inner dominating jH'.-sion."!* 

Curving, Its the foregoing discussion ol sculpture, jt j* T Jb- 

vitiiii that no . hist- distinction has been made between it and the 
related Ik til of rarvittg; in fact a* treated here, they are often con- 
tidered one and the same thing, However, in dosing this section 
of the chapter, we should remark briefly upon carving in hs mort 
limited sense and in it* more modern aspects. It Ij true that carv. 
uig in stone and other substances has been a prominent avoect of 
early Indian art, especially the art connected with temples; but 
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carving in ivory* wood, marble, and other substance* is widely cm- 
ployed today. Caning is one of the important village industries in 
many sections, and one privileged to see barefoot can cur deftly 
holding and turning a block of wood between their feet while ply¬ 
ing it with ihe chisd or scalpel, b made to wonder how such fine 
articles can be named nut by such crude methods. But it is dune, 
and the traveller to India rarely returns home without bringing 
back i small statuette of Buddha, Siva or Krishna, carved from 
marble ur ebony, a few dephanu, tigeis *vt camels, carved from 
ivory or ebony. amt a number of brass or bron/?. objects and jewel¬ 
ry* neatly designed and nu]ubhcly witoiglii in tiny village shop* 
ill rung bout India. Sometimes furniture Ur lories add carvers to or¬ 
nament dining from and bedroom guiles, library lablrv, mantle- 
pieces. couche*. chairs, and numerous other pieces of furniture, 
with carvings of varied designs; but, of course, very little of such 
furniture b usied by the iiuisse*. inost of k going to the hornet ot 
ihe wealthy and into Uie export trade- Likewise, muck of the fine¬ 
ly chased brass work and most of die silver tea sets gn to the homes 
of die wealthy and into foreign markets. In some of die more fre¬ 
quented tourist centers the jewelry-makers, brass, bronze and silver 
workers* wood carvers, papier raachi workers, anil other workers 
of this general nature, have their wares on sale in curio shops, open- 
air markets, and by i ravelling salesmen. Often the appearance of 
a group of tourists in a center of this son is but an open invitation 
for a bevy of hawkers to camp in the yard, upon the porch, ox 
even in the halls to display ilieir wares and to begin a perpetual 
process of higgling and bargaining. 

Endian Painting Fruiting, like other forms of Indian art, 
historically was a common means of expressing the emotions and 
the ideas of die people. According to Gan liner, Indian painting 
fads into three special groups with respect to origin: the Buddhist, 
ihe Rajput, and die Mogul. 1,1 The Erst rwo were largely religious 
and die latter secular. But since the impulses and objectives of 
painting were similar to those of other forms of art, we si k all not 
stress dm phase of the subject (Fig. XXII), 

Because of iu perishable nature, not a great dcaj seera* to be 
known aWut the early beginnings of Indian painting. However,, as 
in die frescoes of die Ajanta Caves* there remains the work of the 
Buddhist painter-priests ihe first parts of which were made proba¬ 
bly as early as the third century B, C., and flic last parts probably 
as late as ihe seventh century A D. Those frescoes discovered to 
the West in 1317 are now preserved and thus furnish importanl 
evidence as to the nature of early an in India. Along with the 
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b-iwlid om»gs mu the gait- nl the stupa at Sam hi, thtse f rrv 
tucs probably comprise the beat of curly Buddhist an, Bin Bud 
dhism, though it originated in Norik India, a- an offshoot of Hin¬ 
duism, eventually began to Inst its supremacy in the land of its 
origin. Thus, today, Buddhism as an important, religion has largely 
withdrawn southward to Ceylon, northward toward the Himala¬ 
yan Mountain countries, and eastward to Burma and China, and 
for a thousand years lias left hut Utile impoilani art on the way 
of retreat. The remnants were largely absorbed by Brahminssm. 

The Rajput paintings, named after the RajpuLana section of 
the country of I heir principal origin, were a purely indigenous 
art. Tf In it was Found a wide ponraval of Indian life, iLluairaLmg 
stories of daily life, reaching back into early folklore, and includ¬ 
ing the Mahabharata and the Rjutuyana, and other account* of the 
gods. One of the most lamous of these paintings is that or Krishna 
quelling Kaliya, a poisonous, many headed serpent. Here Krishna 
is pictured as pressing upon die heads of the serpent with one foot, 
while in his divine power, he easily holds the dying serpents body 
in his hands, On each side are grouped the wives of the serpent, 
half human, half teplile, grieving lor him and pleading for him, 
w-hile on the Irani Krishna's family and die cowherds rush fran¬ 
tically to the edge uf the water to assist him. In the background 
herds arc peacefully grazing 114 

The th.ii cl, oi Mogul group of pain lings, h regarded as less 
Indian than the others. The Moguls brought to India their artists 
from Persia, and there arose under Akbar s patronage a lamous 
state school ol painting. Master painters of this school were two 
Persians. Abdus So mad and Mir Sayyid Ali, the remainder of die 
artists being Hindus. Yet, eventually, Mogul an combined certain 
dements with Hindu art, and thus to an extent lost its distinctive¬ 
ness, As previously slated, while Rajput painting wav lyrical and 
religious as to subject matter and treatment, reflecting native tra 
ditinns and beliefs, Mogul painting was secular. The intent of Mo- 
gul an was primarily in the picturesque phases <d nmtcmmrary 
Life, chiefly that of the palace. It must be remembered that the 
Mogul rulers and nobles were patrons of art, some of the must fa- 
mou» pieces of art, such as the interior decoration of die Tai Ma¬ 
hal, having been executed under their influence” J 
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Chapter XXII 

INDIAN ART (Continued) 


Indian T cm pit t 

In looking shout for a (cu ^fTitexamples of Indian art, 
4 minbinirig typical elements of architect tint, lailptuR', and graphic 
representation, one finds abundant material from which 10 select. 
Practically every city of any size has buildings of elegant beauty 
to which it may point with pride. It h True that many of the more 
recent of those are fashioned in whole or in part along western pat- 
terns, but in most cases their artistic beauty is in harmony with the 
creative impulse of the limes out of which they grew. To mention 
a few, out of a long list lhai could easily be prepared, we might 
Suggest the Elphinstotie High School and the High Couri Build¬ 
ings of 'Bombav. the Golden Temple of the Sikhs at Amritsar, the 
Government Building* in New Delhi, numerous remnants of the 
Imperial Palace within the Fori at Delhi, the Victoria Memorial at 
Calcnim. the DilwarH Marble Temple of the Jains at Ml. Abu, the 
Hindu temples at Madura and Conjecvcram, the Golden Temple 
at Benares, the Great Pagoda at Ttmjore, the Shwe Dagon Pagoda 
at Rangoon, the rock-hewn temples of Ellora, the Queen's Golden 
Monastery at Mandalay, the Taj Mahal and many other beautiful 
buildings at Agra, and the Tomb of Akbar at SikandnL Then, of 
course, the palaces and audience chambers of most of the ruling 
princes, and the homes or many of the rich bankers and merchants, 
are work* of architectural and ornamental art. Many of these struc¬ 
ture* are hoary with age, but all portray, with sanations due to 
religion and cultural background, the finer sensibilities and cre¬ 
ative genius of a great ptOfife (Figs. T. V, XVII, XXI, and XXIII). 

The Buddhist Slupa. Since the Buddhist stupa iceim to be 
the oldest existing example of early Indian architecture, 1 and since 
temple architecture and temple equipment, among all classes of In¬ 
dian art, probably best exemplify the nrtmte genius of ihc peoplr. 
we (nay well give considerable attention to their temples. 
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The earlier forms of Buddhist stupas rested upon a circular 
terrace and were hemispherical with a Elanened iop, A massive 
balustrade surrounded the dome. The latter was solid with the ex¬ 
ception of a small teho-chamber near the ground, One or more 
platforms supporting the dome provided stairways with balustrades 
for access and drcunmrabulation; and on the summit was a small 
pavilion* the whole structure being topped by a mast bearing one 
or more Symbolic umbrellas, It is ?aid that King Asoka erected 
81,000 of these structures and distributed among ihcm the relics 
of Buddha. But since other reports base h that Buddha was ctc 
mated, ihese Glories only illustrate llie myth and foVklore that h 
dear iu the orient*! mind, both aot'ium and modern ^Fig. ft VII > . 

The early forms of these structures were built of brkk covered 
on the outside with dressed stone; but she early followers of Bud¬ 
dha also occupied caves Tot med i tab on. These, aside from the stupa 
proper* oIt.cn had uihnrai, nr special living qttarierv for the monk? 
in charge, and there were also chmljos ot places for worship. One 
of She 1hT5I examples of the luner form of architecture is the scries 
nf caves near the village of A jama in Hyderabad State- Other tin 
derground chandlers were hewn from solid stone and the^c com 
tained turn ate pillar), and also carding representing die Buddha, 
Some of the besi example* of dies* are die rock hewn temples of 
Llloo in Hyrlerahad State and the Karti iVmple in the Poona Dis¬ 
trict of the Bombay Presidency. B\ degrees the Brahmins followed 
the use of rod: temples even at places where the Buddhbu had 
formerly started a series and added to them their own omamrnu 
lion and carvings characteristic o£ Hindu imagination and drxieri 
«y. The Elcphanta Cave* near Bombay and ioine of the Ellora 
Temples arc good examples of the latter. 

A description' in comi titrable dt-iail, of .* single example ni 
die bcsl of Buddlmi temple architecture found in present times 
causes us to put aside a number of eati> dirinn in India* Ceylon, 
and Cambodia, mans of them now in dcra>, and tome of iheni 
(laving already been mentioned in tiiis chapter. While many of 
these possibly are held in a higher stale u[ veneration by Buddhist 
pilgrims throughout the world than *ome of die archiieittirally 
more impressive smiciuret that the pr«ent-day traveller may lie 
hold, it is probable that the Sauer belter reflect the lofty idea? and 
the artistic powers of their Buddhist builders. One of Ihtx h the 
great Aranda Temple at Pagan* in Burma, sometime? termed the 
"Gorgeous Fahee of a Thousand Cloudcappcd Towers^ and aru 
other h ibe Shwe Dagon Fag<nia in tilt dty of Ranfjoon, Burma* 
which some term “Buddha's Greatest Shrine/" Tin; laricr w f c shall 
attempt la describe briefly (Fig XX1I1). 
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The Shwe Dagon Pagoda. '1 he Shwc Dagon Pagoda, whose 
history extends back into the mists of early ttiiddliism, has been 
pne of die most revered shrines of the adherents to (his great reli¬ 
gion. It muds un the ouiskii t> oi the Burmese city of Rangoon, and 
risw mu of [he midst of the low-lying plain over which its golden 
lop may he wen for milts around. According to tradition, two Bur¬ 
mese brothers, rich merchants by the name of Poo and Tapau, 
were escorting a great caravan of merchandise through the forests 
near Benares where Buddha was then living in comemplation. 
nicy made him an offering of honey and implored him to give 
them something they might honor aw relit. 3 Buddha gave them 
eight hairs from his head. Wills this precious gift they returned to 
their native laud and In 568 11. C. built in the forest-covered wastes 
of the Imwaddy River a shrine to house the hain of i he Lord 
Buddha. This was the beginning of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, Tra¬ 
dition further relates iftai when digging for die foundations of this 
shrine, these brothers came upon relic* of Gautama -, three pre¬ 
decessors. This goes to show that the selected site for this shrine 
was already sacred ground. 

7 he first shrine is said to have been only twenty-seven feet 
high, but it has been repeatedly added to until its present great 
dimensions were finally attained in 1564, And as the structure grew 
in sire and magnificence, it also grew to be a great religious center 
for the Buddhism of the East. In a sense it seems to be to Oriental 
Buddhism what Mecca is to Mohammedanism, and Rome, Lourdes, 
and Canterbury me to Christianity. The donations of individuals 
anxious to obtain merit, or to show their gratitude lor health nr 
fortum, made possible the growth in the site and the grandeur of 
the structure and ihc addition ol smaller shrines, fifteen hundred 
in number; and they alio provided die rest-homes on the premises 
constructed for the convenience of pilgrims. Many of the* smaller 
shrines are considered tawdry and thus out of fi annum with ihr 
ariistli; effect of the pngml.i proper 

The pagoda is approached hy font entrances, though only 
t iret- are now in use. 1 he arches to the entrances are most elab¬ 
orate]! norktd over with statues of fairy creature*, ami are guarded 
by the statue* of groupie monsters. Over a long series of covered 
stone steps the passageway* climb upward 166 fret to a great plat¬ 
form from which the bell-shaped pagoda, 1355 fret in drcumfcr- 
■ nee at u* base, rises to the height, of S70 feet. On tin side line* 
of these passageway* arc market* for the sale of roerthandire of 
various kinds, and the premises are cluttered with waste paps 
dogs, and filth of many sorts. Yet while the plait i* alive with tm-r' 
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chants and shoppers, pilgrim* From many land* solemnly circum¬ 
ambulate the pagoda, or sit in silent contemplation. or lie prostrate 
before a shrine red Ling die precepts of Buddha. Our guide asked 
us to remove our shoes before ascending iq the pagoda, and this 
we did to our amusement, though our bare feet were blistered by 
the scorching hot pavement. It Is said that pilgrims thus prepared* 
i( they observe respectful decorum* are in no danger of harm from 
the attending priests. 

The pagoda n a solid stupa of brick, gilded over from base to 
summit, and is crowned with a golden umbrella supporting Innu¬ 
merable silver bells? The lower pan of ilie pagoda, it tv '.aid, U 
overlaid with pure gold an eighth of m inch thick, and all the lop 
part h covered with the finest gold leaf. The summit is entrusted 
with precious stones, and at night the whole dome is illuminated 
by electric light*? The huge bulk of the structure* its symbolic 
figure** its numerous small shrines, its costly elegance* and die rev¬ 
erence in which it is held by the visiting devotees of Buddhism, 
male it a immunenl 10 man's piety* devotion, and artistic skill. 
And when one contemplate* the streirh of ihe centuries through 
Which this temple has looked down itpon the destinies of mankind 
and served 4% the center ol religious wisclmu and comfort,, be re¬ 
alizes that it is boUi a time-hinder and a personiftattinn of the noble 
virtue* proc laimed by the Buddha it serves. 

The Taj MohoL Bui it ha-. bwn left Eli Sliah Jihars nntr of 
the Mogul Emperors, to give 10 India whai many consider to be 
her mosL artistic and famous piece of architecture, die Taj Mahal 
□t Agra (Fig. 1 ) Though, strictly speaking, this magnificent miw 
lure is not a temple, we fed impelled tu include ils desiriptinn here. 
The Taj was built by the Emperor Shall Jahan in memory 1 of hi* 
favorite wife* Mumuz-i-Matml. who died in iOSl, A. Ik This \tmt 
mrc. built at white marble, is thus 3 mausoleum, and h bm one of a 
number of most elegant structures which grace this famous ancient 
capital of the Moguls, Here are also the tomb of Jtmad-ud-DaEdah. 
the father-in-law and prime minister of Emperor Jahangir: ihe 
Pearl Mosque; the tomb of JeJianara, the daughter of Emperor 
Shah Jahan; the Mogul Palace; the Royal Audience Hall and Rt 
race: the Jumma Masjid; the Gate of the Village and the Tomb of 
the Emperor Ahbar ai Sifcandra: the walls and the gate of the Fort, 
and other work* of art that reflect the splendor of this Tamous 
group of rulers and that make Agra j Mecca for Mohammedan pil¬ 
grim* and an attraction for student* of art the world over. 

The degam structure of the Taj standi on the banks of the 
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|unm River in die midst o£ mi ornately planted forty acre garden 
surrounded by a wall. Grandeur and beauty go hand in hand here* 
tor tliis garden in its ornamentation gives perspective to the struc¬ 
ture very much as does the setting to a jewel. The gateway to this 
wail is itself a magnificent piece of architecture being 140 feet 
high, 100 feet wide, and constructed of red sandstone decorated 
exquisitely with mosaic in white marble. The Taj proper rests 
upon a massive sandstone base measuring 1*000 feet square. From 
thi$ base a marble terrace rises to sctvc as the pedestal to the Taj 
itself* The tomb itself* rising from the center oi this selling, is 1SG 
feet square anti supports small domes and a large central dome 
which h 58 feet in internal diameter and rises to the height of 210 
feet. At each of ihe four comers of the marble pedestal rise marble 
minarets HO feel above the pavement, and on the western aide of 
the huge platform stands a graceful mosque, A commentator *ug 
gesis that die curved domes and the minarets so characteristic of 
she Mohammedan mosque* were deemed necessary lest this maje* 
l i l edifice should turn men's thoughts from Heaven: but they also 
show ilie tender love of an Emperor for his departed queen which 
called into play religious emotions and an art sq exquisitely 
wrought as to challenge die admiration of the world. 

Subservient to the beaut> of proportions and the grandeur of 
the setting of this structure is the artistry of its ornamentation- AH 
the more important architectural details are heightened by being 
inlaid with precious stones of many kinds brought from the various 
stales of the Mogul Empire. These are combined in wreaths, scrolls 
and frets in beautiful design*! and around the archways, inlaid in 
black marble, are delicately set forth Arabic verses fmm the Koran, 
Screens of the most delicate lace-work are cut front <*>lid marble, 
and panels of these in the center of the mausoleum form an en- 
ilosurc sixty feet in circumference in which rest the marble ceric* 
lapli.s of Shah jahan anti lii* beloved queen. (Fig. XXI). These 
cenotaphs arc covered with mosaic: work delicately wrought in prec¬ 
ious stone*. One hundred pretious stones arc sonic times required to 
represent a single flower, and through alt this mass of floral decora¬ 
tions run* a script of gems idling the story of these royal lovers. The 
architectural beauty, the delicacy of execution, die costliness of ma¬ 
le rials. and die sentiments expressed in this building, make a Strang 
emotional appeal to nne so fortunate as to see it. In facr, in trying 
to formulate a single expression that represent* the emotions arous¬ 
ed by this wonderful building and die association* connected with 
it* one writer rail* ir frozen musk; another calk it a poem in mar¬ 
ble. another calls ii a mountain of alabaster; and yet another *ayi 
it ts to Saracenic architecture what the Parthenon of Athens was 
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U> Grcctc ; Though dir <o>< was great, said to have been more 
than three million pounds in money, and the labor of 20.000 men 
for the *pa« of twenty years, and though its beauty is beyond ade¬ 
quate description, it symbolic^ a yet more beautiful and more 
iitarlt perfect structure, du? itnfMissioned and holy love of a great 
man and emperor for hli wife. Though the architect Ustatl Isa and 
his artificers and workmen have long since passed into history, and 
If tough Shah Jahan and his lovely queen resting side hy side under 
its lofty dome have become dust, the Taj Mahal stands loday as 
a shining example of great art and great genuis, as well us 
an expression of an immortal love (Jiai lasts throughout the ages. 

I his love should be set over against other descriptions of woman's 
place in Indian social and family life presented elsewhere in this 
book+ 


The Hindu Temple. Though much of the early Hindu temple 
conurui tion consisted of additions to series of rock-hewn caves be¬ 
gun by the iluililhisti who appear to have preceded them in temple 
construction, the Hindus also erected magnificent above-ground 
structures which have distinctions all their own. Many of these, cen¬ 
turies old and marvels ol architectural and an is tic ability on the 
pari of the builders, are ycL in constant use. Then, of course, there 
arc also vast numbers of simple shrines, many of which, dedicated 
to a particular god or spirit, are mere stones in the high wavs, or 
mute Stone or murl structures along die highways OT in the mar 
P“ ces ; 1 !lc 13 iter, 'hough expressing an intense and wide-ftim E 
religious impulse, do not portray great artistic genius. Hence it fr 
the more formal above-ground temples to which we wish 10 direct 
'he render's at rent ion ai this time (Fig, XVM) 

Hindu temples, according to aUpolent authority, though 
showing a variety of architecture, have three fairly distinct archi- 

rc riu.vl Myh v* ihe liuto An no style, found .uly northern 

India usually hnd curvilinear jpfa* and pinnacles! the towers were 
run divided mio horuonial stories, and there were neither otlfar, 
nor pilasters. A good example of this type of architecture is the 
Temple n Uliuvaneswur, built in tj|7 to 657 \ qi _ 
was also the fUialukyan style, less well-known than other varied* 
J hi* style had peculiar Wtbapcd ground plans, remeaented a ‘ 
son of c ombination of other styles, and had it* bai examples in die 
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Deccan, It had horizontal stories, low lowers, and profuse decora¬ 
tion* consisting □£ earved-m animals and elu occasional baud of 
floral or ^uonicukaL dedgm, Finally, there is ihe Dravadian aiylc, 
found mostly in South India, and fills we shall describe in detail 
Jnter- There is another rather distinct type of temple architecture 
used by the Jains. These temples usually have extensive courts, 
arched halLv numerous chapels, many cupola-like vaulted roofs 
and much (atuavLiL ornament at ion, Jain temples art t found mostly 
in Mysore and tin Gujcrat. Gdier minor Indigenous sects hmt M 
temple arch J tee tine- more or less unique in style* a^d Christian mis- 
sronariciv have intraduccd in their church architecture and church 
furnishings western dementi that are cntirielv foreign to India, 
However, lor the most park die various lypes of temple architec¬ 
ture and temple decoration reflect historical religious movements 
which in some cases were peaceful* and in some cases were attend¬ 
ed by physical force. The temples themsdvefl often bear mute evi¬ 
dence to what has happened. In visiting some of the famous old 
temples one may note how precious stones have been gouged 0111 
of exquisitely wrought settings by invading armies or hands of rob¬ 
bers, and how the feature* of OneLy wrought statuary have been 
ruthlessly broken by the hands of fanatical invaders who were ad* 
herein* of some oilier sect pr religion. 

The Dra vidian temples of the South, according in Fergnison, 
hek seriously in regularity at plan. He writes: "Nine cases out of 
icii, Di a vidian temples are a fortuitous aggregation of parts, arrang¬ 
ed without plan as accident dictated at the time of erection. The 
tine great except inti to this h the temple ai Taiijor?/^ While, nu 
doubt, there h a certain amount of truth in this point i>F view, 
there arc, nevertheless! elements commonly found in the more im- 
[•■■•'i tain temples- Tin- c .arc. a group of buildings surrounded with 
a great wall innrspersed with stately gaits (gopiiiuim), tnivm, 
fie vend Charts with gates and lesser temples, chapels, shrines* sacred 
pools for ablutions galleries, and lolliis tor pilgrims The shrine 
proper, l ailed the ctmaiiti. and containing the -aurd linage, was 
square at cTic base and had many stories tapering upward In pvramt- 
dal form. The rmmMpe P or porch, formed the entrance to the cell, 
and the choultries, or pillared walk, were an arehitecttnal clement 
of most temples, Increased elfecl was given to the structures by 
means of vi/e, and their height usually extended to several horizon- 
la! siories.* While many, perhaps most, temples had assembly halls, 
such halls in ihe VhhiWJ and Shiva temples, were nor intended fur 
congregational worship, as were the Buddhist assembly balls; for m 
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India, as in ancient Egypt and Greece, the people lived and wor¬ 
shipped chiefly out of doors. Only pdetli entered the shrines. 1 ® Be¬ 
cause of these facts, Gardiner explains that the decorations of the 
temples, which were did.it lie as well as ornamental, were placed on 
the outside rather than the interior. 

But these temples served a wider purpose than mere worship, 
however important that was. Here the King often gave audiences, 
the village assembly met, religious and philosophical discussions 
took place, as well as the recitation of great epics, songs and dances. 
Hence many temples had one or more assembly halls, called men- 
dapatm, roofed over but open on the sides.n These were often 
most elaborately finished in decorative art. 


Tha Great Pagoda of Tan] arc, l n listing a doren of the 
more important Dravidian temples of South India,Fergtissonnames 
the temples of the fallowing places: Tan jure, Tiruvalur, Screngham, 
Chillamharam, Rami&seram, Madura, Tinrevelly, Combacnnitm, 
CorijcCveram, VeBwv, Peroor, and Vija>nag*r.J* This. of course, 
is bur a representative selection from a much longer list of temples 
of considerable architectural merit that could be presented if time 
and space allowed. Inr special description we have selected the 
Great Pagoda at Tanjore, located in the province of the same 
name in the Madras Presidency, This temple not only head' Fcr- 
guwm's list, as nu»t representative of the temple architecture P e- 
ttdiar to South India, but is also considered by other authorities 
as probably the most remarkable of all the temples of soul hem 
India (Fig. XXI). 


Authorities are not wholly in agreement as to the builder and 
Nil- date of construction of this gnat temple.'* Bm according to 
Havel! and others, it was constructed by King Raiaraia f, the 
Great (A. D. 9851018). one of the powerful line of Chula kings 
reigning in South India during the tenth and eleven tit centuries. 
Tradition has it that upon the conclusion ol a successful military 
campaign against die island of Ceylon, and possibly other parts of 
Smith India, Ring Rajartja, in order to commemorate his juc- 
«-wet built this great temp]* in honor of Siva. 

^. ... ... fti or the attainment of 

financial or military success, seems to have been a powerful in 
cennvr for the erection and support of many ol the great temples 
oF anaem India; bm ostentatious display of wealth also seetiM to 
have been a powerful motive for such work. Writing in this rein 
Fergus son sayat “Before we (the British | interfered the prac 
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licaJ pmpricumlup of if sc tend was in the hands of a few prince 
or feudal lunlsj who derived from it immense revenues they had 
no means of spending except in works of Ostentation . . . . for the 
employment of the maws or for their own glorification." 11 In 
further commenting upon any pkn for reapportioning among the 
[jeopk lands held under this aristocratic and limited form of land- 
holding, FergnsjOTi expresses forcefully a point of view thai is per- 
rinem to out present considerations, ™hcn he writes: * Ii I the re- 
ap|Ku t isutmem i may twutTirenr and rna\ produce the great cst 

happiness to the greatest number, hm in such a community neither 
science* ruir literature, nor m have any place, and religion itself 
hecomes degridftd by iltv status of iIil votaries' 1 ; in other word*, 
under hisiorual Indian conditions ii has required the roiKentni- 
lion nf wealtii in a few generous hands in order to create a great 
culture. 1 * While commenting upon the motive-force that lay be- 
hind Hindu architecture. hi states lurcher: "The Egyptians had 
great and lofty kh-a>, ami a banket ing after immortality that im¬ 
pressed itself oil all tlicii works, The soul hern Indians had in. nu ft 
aspirations, Ihcit intellectual statut is, ami always was, mediocre 
- . . . ami their religion was, and ji an impute and dtTgraditig 
lelishism. What they had tu offer their godt whs a trilnin n| labor . 
anil that was bestowed without stint. What the Hindu architect 
craved for was a place to displav his powers of oritaincniatmn, and 
he thought lie had accomplished all fits an when he covered every 
Jiart of his building with (he most elaborate and must diiiii ult dc 

signs he could invent.. Evidently Kri^isson uLtiniain-. a critical 

altitude toward certain aquico til southern Indian temple archi¬ 
tecture, with which, no doubt, other student* might not wholly 
agree, 

The grounds oi the Great Pagoda are entered by a huge 
gopuram which, according to mythology, is supposed to cast no 
shadow. They consist of two courts, one a square of about 250 
feet, which was originally devoted to minor shrines and residences. 
But when the temple was fortified by the French in 1772, it was 
converted im© an arsenal, and has not since been reded i eared to 
■ eltgious use- The remple itself stands in a courtyard about 500 
Ictri by 250 feet, the distance between the temple and the gateway 
being broken by die shrine uf the huge granite Bull Nundi. There 
art- severs! smaller shrines in the enclosure, one of which, dedicated 
l© Soubramanya, a son of Siva, is an exquisite piece of decorative 
architecture, even in fume respects surpassing dial uf the main 
shrine. The main shrine, a magnificent pyramidal lower, is com- 
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poied of thirteen dories richly decora Led with pillars and statue*, 
an'I ri-.LV in tin- height of leet- J1 The haw measures &i ft-<-r 
square and rests upon a founds lion two stories high, simple in 
outline but relieved by tiidib and pilasters Crowning the top of 
the great tower is a single block, of granite weighing eighty tom 
and said to have hem raised to its present position by an inclined 
plane commencing at a village four miles distant,—a task that 
would tax the best of engineering skill of modern western coun¬ 
tries. 

An interesting feature of the tower is that the carving? are 
generally ol a Vaisnava type, while the ornamentation of the other 
parts is Saiva in type; and on die north side of the lower is a figure 
representing a European. These indicate a broad spirit of religious 
tolerance which prevailed in South India during the age in which 
this great temple was built. And this spirit of tolerance has prnha- 
bly encouraged certain practices which, in the eyes of some, have 
lowered this temple so me what in the veneration in which such 
structures are usually held. According to legend, the Saivite saint. 
Appar. was refused admission to the temple, and therefore it was 
not celebrated in his hymns ot in those ol the other three Saivitc 
(•oet-saiiHs. And there is the further peculiarity that the Sudru are 
admitted to the apartment next to the shrine from which, in most 
temples, they ate excluded; and the Valaiyans, a hum Lug, fishing, 
iron winking ami cultivating iastc, who arc usually not admitted 
to the temples at all, may approach here as iar as the great Bull 
NmuU. The iiitci-caMe democracy dm-. traditionally practiced ill 
a limited way at ftm famous temple, is proliabij a practical ap 
proaili to the removal of tmiouchabiliiy pleaded for so earnestly 
by Mahatma Gandhi in recent months- This is probably one of 
the unique contributions of the Great Tan j ore Pagoda. 


iWin or Arts and Crafts 


Notwithstanding India's Fame in the field of temple architec¬ 
ture, sculpturing, carving, and painting, there arc other arts, lets 
pretentious, perhaps, yet organically a necessary pan of the daily 
life of the average villager. Many of these are connected with the 
prosaic callings of Farming or manufacturing, and thin mas fur 
held in too low esteem to attract the attention ol tlw though ile» 
passerby; yet meeting successfully die varied exigencies of living 
in a tropical rhnuit often calls forth hodi science and i deft 
lies, of execution that should have due recognition in a survey of 
the art of this country. Many of these minor am such a, weaving 
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pottery-making, jewelry-making, kathcr-maLing. metal-work. car- 
peiitr) in specially applied forms, etc., are caste-limited in most 
eases, rbtfe are oilier callings ol a professional or secni-proiawoiiai 
nature which also partake ol the nature <if art. Some ol these are 
music, dancing, juggling and snake-chuming, performances on 
grand 'late occasions, and junglccrafi and animal lore such as are 
exempli tied by some of tile hunting castes. Some ol these minor 
arts have already hud a certain amount ol attention elsewhere in 
this chapter, so wc shall select but duet not heretofore specifically 
discussed, for brief description. 

Wcmving. Weaving of some son is one of die oldest arts con 
netted with ovilization. It has been one of the well-known arts in 
early Indian history and oiv of the most widely practiced forms 
of manufacture in that country today, Indian cottons, such as ma- 
dras cloth and calicoes, ami her woolen cashmeres, and varied kind* 
of silk fabrics, often products of crude hand looms, (or centuries 
have enjoyed a world market, and even today compete successfully 
in certain markets with the prod lie is of improved power looms. 
Many of these textiles are produced as village industries, in ike 
homes, or in small factories; and the nationalistic movement ol 
recent years has tended n> extol the virtues of keeping up such 
iw&dnhi industries in preference to machine-made articles, especial¬ 
ly if they are Imported from foreign countries. With the reign of 
Afcbar, rug-making copied after Persian patterns, and later styles 
Indian in design, became a prominent Industry, and is so today, 
I'lne needle and wax work, block-printing, and other similar himis 
uf tea die artistry,—and all usually dime by men rather than WMni, n. 
have made India famous; and practically every tourist passing 
through that country purchases many such articles, cither as works 
of art or lor practical home use. 

Pottery-Making. Pullen .making is another useful art that 
reaches back into antiquity. Archaeological investigations in India 
shnv ts that pottery was made .tod uud by the earliest people of 
which record can be found: ami today it constitutes one ol the most 
important village iiictusti its liu mis’bom E |ur cenmiry. 

Pottery-making in India, as to quality of texture, glaring, or¬ 
namentation, etc., probably never attained the artistic heights 
readied in ancient Egypt. Phoenicia, and other ancient countries 
of the Near East anti Asia Minor; but ilte pottery-makers thtmigh 
out the village knuw well how <o turn out artfdct that serve ef¬ 
ficiently their practical purpose, in daily life. Large globular-shaped 
vc-^seh with flaring mouths are made for the'transportation of 
water a nd other liquid substances, and for storing them in the 
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home or in the market. Some of these vc^ls of large proportions 
serve as containers of gram* (lour, anti other food supplies in the 
home. And Uie village, as a sui t of cooperative enterprise, may con¬ 
struct lor iudf a huge granary by laying down In mud a large 
grass rope coiled in conical fashion, with the interior and the ex¬ 
terior carefully plastered over with a special mortar, and with a 
small opening at the top For entrance, covered with a trap door. 
The potter's ait also includes the making of tile for the roofing 
of houses, and the creation of earthen images of the gods. At die 
bazaars, pottery suitable for various uses is displayed (or sale, ami 
a» the open air shandy* the potters bring forth their wares in varied 
profusion, for barter or for sale. What traveller* who has passed 
through this interesting Lund, has failed to purchase a neatly' 
wrought earthenware vessel or an image of the Buddha for his 
collection of curios? 

higgling. Aimmg iht various indigenous Indian am having ro 
do with entertainment is ihat rd juggling. \\\- might also add to 
this the two related aru. if such limy may Ih: called, oi snake- 
charming and fortune-telling. The calling of the magic-man. in 
some form, must have extended far back into Indian civilization, 
but a-s to how far back, we hast- no available information. However, 
legend arid story assure ns of the presence of such entertainers far 
back, in early Indian history In western countries we find, especial¬ 
ly during the middle a get, court jesters, and also ) l rolling minstrels 
who gradually added to their singing and recitations die perform¬ 
ance of sleight-of-hand tricks and dexierous feat* of tossing balls, 
plates, knives, etc, IE die history pf our present-day grand opera, the 
movie, the vaudeville, and the circus, could lie traced out in an 
interpretative way, it is probable iliac all would he found genetical¬ 
ly related to the very humble efforts among early people* toward 
entertaining thiinsi Ivti, or attempting to secure for tliem^eJvei 
fellowship with invisible spirits or power over the invisible forces 
With which they thought they had to do, or attempting to escape 
a distasteful present reality. Such is probably ihe fundamental mcZ 
uve of ihe Indian juggler, the snake-charmer, and the astrologer 
as they ply their vocations today, even if they do receive a few 
rupee* or amias of "buduhUh'* by wa> oi compensation The 
gullibility of the ignorant masses, the animistic nature of their 
religions, a vivid power of imagination, and the force of custom, 
all combine to make die people of India receptive to the perform 
£bco$ of this rype of 31 tin. 1 

The traveller to India by the Mediterranean route as soon as 
he readies Port Said, will experience a quick introduction to the 
legerdemain and dexterous feats which make up the varied bag. 
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ol nidi exhibited by the orienu! magic man. A number of swim¬ 
mers will exhibit their art by diving for mins thrown into the 
water by passengers from the deck of their ship, and sometimes 
swimmers will dive under the ship from one side to the other, A 
traveller relates, on one occasion, how an old man sitting hi a di¬ 
minutive dugptu canoe anti smoking a cigar would hold the lighted 
end in his mouth while diving overlxsard to retrieve a coin, and 
how. upon returning to his liny boat, he would re verst* his cigar 
and smoke away contentedly while awaiting the next coin! Chil¬ 
dren, and sometimes grown-ups, will gather on the wharf and per¬ 
form remarkable feats of contortion or other gmynasiirv for the 
sake of a few coins thrown from the ship, This practice i> also 
characteristic of Malayan countries and China. Sometimes i-mtr- 
i at tiers may be allowed on deck, there to astonish the passengers 
with what appears to l>c the turning of a chicken into a snake, or 
the finding of day-old chickens or other object; in the inside coat 
pockets of some wide-eyed bystander. II a group of guests at a 
hotel in Bombay, or other city of any size, should foregather on the 
scran da for a time after a meal, a number of magic men, some¬ 
time* as many as half a dozen, are likely to appear to entertain the 
group with their art, Sometimes there seems to be a competition 
among than to determine who is the most dexterous performer as 
well to the most successful rupee-getter; and (here is of ten numbered 

in their group a snake-charmer who, by [he use of a simple flute, 
seems to wield an enchanting power over the basket of cobras 
he exhibits. It is said by douhters that the cobras have had their 
fangs pi lik'd nut, but often they have not. On numerous occasions 
1 have inquired as to whether any one had seen a juggler ifirow a 
rope into the air for someone to climb, but no one had. Evidently 
this feat it a figment of the story tellers imagination and is the 
Hindu version of die story of Jack and the Beanstalk. Onlooker* of 
dm juggler s art seldom begrudge the few coins they hand over in 
recompense for performance of tricks that only a Houdini could 
understand or perform. Often when attending a mcla or shandy, 
there will be in tents presided over by for tune-tellers, people who 
by die reading of your palm, the shuttling of i aids, or the throwing 
of dice, the rending of your haroscojn: or gazing into a try vial, prt 
viime to tell you of both your past anil youi future. F Jirwc who 
have given ihis subject wmc attention have chained upon the in¬ 
teresting theory that the gypsies ol Europe and America came 
originally from Rajputana. The similarity of costumes give ibis 
more than a semblance of truth. 

The general tendency of the population to account for na¬ 
tural phenomena that science can explain, ai the mere juggling 
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«I a sleight-of-baud performer, is often a hindrance to progress. 
For example, jl one of the mission schools of agriculture is an 
improved herd of dairy cows, the best one of width give* about 
iwtmy-five quarts of milt daily. Since Lhc average native village 
cow gives only 3 quart or two of milt daily, some villagers, even 
though they see tfm tow milked, are not indiued to believe their 
eyes H and account for tins phenomenal production o£ milk as a 
juggler's trick such as pulling a white rabbit out of a hat. It i§ 
hard for them so understand that such milk production is due to 
careful breeding, selection, feeding and general good treatment oi 
dairy cows. Yet wo of the West mtm not smile too broadly at this 
exhibition of gullibility and supcmuiion* for patent medicines of 
questionable value yet find a ready market in our midst, and wc 
note in our magazines and daily papers adveni$em«ils of Yogi who 
claim 10 have such art understanding of die stars, psychology', phil¬ 
osophy* md the laws of ihe universe generally, as to connotate & 
key to urte s inner [ hi 1 ,vers ami 1 control over one's achievements. 
Many of these are said to have a large clientele . 10 


■■HtSTBiiffiBr ilinqrSi. 3* *piU *f WrfLiJ Krnvpt In Ifrdl a, th, apuir ^ ._ |hlJn _ *r ,,1 , 
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Chapter XXU1 


THE MUSIC OF INDIA 

by 

Mary Rosengrant Foley 


The Ramayana s* one ot the two great epics of India. IVi oE 
lilts characters are Rama, [lie hero, and Jbimmian. the moniey- 
god. Legem! tells m that Hanumau was exceedingly proud uE his 
still ii> a player on the vim* Rama, becoming exceedingly lira! of 
Han liman's boosting, decided one tiny to cure Idin. The fCVCO notes 
of the octave were changed into beautiful nymphs who passed by 
Banuman a* he played. One nf the nymph* died as die listened, 
[or she reprinted the note that Hanuman had murdered. A sage 
ijieii took up the vina and revived ihe nymph by playing the tor* 
rect note, Needless to fcay. Ham mum never, thereafter, attempted 
m pose a* a great musician. 

A westerner, likewise, should have a I nimble reluctance about 
dealing wills iht! subject of Indian immc. Ttm limited descrip¬ 
tion is attempted with die thought that though It h imptraibW u> 
traiidalc actequaudy the music of India into the musical language 
of the Wesi f yet it h possible to Warn something of ihe soul of 
India from the emotional melodies of the sous hern Aryans 


In the Beginning 

Myth and legend give us a skeletonized story of the origin of 
Indian music. The three arts of drama, music, and dancing arc 
spoken of as coming to India through the god, Siva, who* in one 
person i heat ion, h known 1 $ 'The God of ihe Roaring Tempests” 
The Vedas, ihr hist ai which was compiled about 1500 R r G, r 
speak often of a variety ol string, wind, and percussion instruments 
M ite Rig-Veda* ihe rarlicM of the Hindu icripuiitH, was original ly 


'lh» Ti*r5cr w Lihlr.R to ji-anop further tfc- -^wijr n( UhJm.ii &iL 4 Sij |, rwfirtfed lo i jcJj 
itiUiTd WStkl u thm intLcHKif: FTta-Sabinl^ A LI j pi Btiuzi UjaIe »f TiJII* l Ijj^ 
A Co.. LofildM, IMS; PtiflLi < . II A_, Uuah uf ! t*A*+ m Ev^j, C*.m»'.v 

i*ll; A tt . M of ffiitetifl. Qlmu*m rtm, OiM Iftll: 

C]#®«niO, E,. talrMufiton t*r ihn Jltnl? of InriUo iiui«. Lr?njHMifli a Gr^m A C*.. Joiy 

dpiw ISIS- Cwmittififfl#. Anaffi*. ,r leiat»!rt Sf^kiii t^urUrHy, April, Hot, 

RftP. H F Krirtui, Piychckurr ul Uuik, Rkbamim. mi. 
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recited m three tones—a practice which is still con tinucd in some 
sections of India. The culture of vocal music had likewise gone 
considerably beyond primitive stages in the time of the Vedas. The 
Sam a Veda was composed of chants and tune* to be used at priestly 
functions, For these chants there were strict and complicated rules. 
Mmiral similes are used in early literature; the humming of the 
bees h compared to stringed instruments> and thunder compared 
to drums. 

Both iri the Mahahharata and ilie Ratna) ana, compikd l>etweeti 
500 B, C- and 2H(J A- D, P we find frequent reference to mu$Kc> with 
many indications that the art had proceeded with its development 
beyond that found in the Vedit period. It is quite probable that 
an early as $50 Ik C. a system of notation had been worked om, 
witli seven note* designated by initial lei ten. In Hindu mythology 
the seven principal hole* were assomu**] with the cries ol animals 
and birds. Such a classifitauon runs as follows: 


Shadja (Sa) 
RiAhaha (Rj) 

Gontlliara {Ga) 
Madhytmia (Ma) 
P aiujiama (Pa) 

Dhaivuta (Dhaj 
IS isltaela. (Ni) 


—The cry of a peacock 
— 1 he juund made by a cow calling bee 
calf 

—The bleat p£ a goat 
—The cry of a heron 
—1 he note of the cuckoo, nr Indian 
Nightingale 

—The neigh oi a horse 
The trumpeting of an elephant 


Thu*, as one may well imagine, the* notes or sun have interesting 
biographic*, human anil supernalural in competition, "They are 
human in haring temperaments, costumes ami colours; and like 
products of nature they flourish in particular seasons. They are 
descended from heavenly bodies and trace their lineage from above. 
Certain sur* are dominant at certain stages of man's life, and are 
produced from various parts ol tin- body. For example, the lur Sa 
is under the protection of Agni Dcva> and like Pa docs not lend 
itself to change into (itmjf (sharps) or komal (flats), but is .* 1 * 
Itianent. It is connected with the fun: heaven and the first planet 
railed Kttmnr (the inofin), It is happy in temperament; in dfcel 
it is told and moist, ami its complexion is pink. It is arrived in 
roost beautiful white garmenis and lovely ornaments. Its seasons 
arc the year around. Its nans are produced from the abdomen 
It is prevalent in the voice of the human being when he is seventy 
years old/ 1 * 7 

The natural form of the* notes is denoted as pntkria, or rod- 
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dha f and the chromatics are called mkriia. The chromatics may be 
tiwa (sharp). uUlivra (very sharp) P kvm&t (fiat), or atikorrml 
(very flat). Sanskrit authoring sometimes divide die notes into 
curies, and also allocate the following colors to them respectively as 
diey are given above, black, [±\vny f golden, white, yellow, purple, 
and green. Funhemiorv P a* shown above, owing to variations in 
the folklore throughout the country, authorities do not always 
agm upon die duuacteristiev imputed to the surs and mgas. 

The Rag# 

The Raga is the Indian substitute for the western scale, it 
represents an arrangement o£ sounds. Our closes t understanding of 
its meaning is that of "melody mode/ 1 for ti is made up of a ccr- 
lain succession of notes withEii an octave and it it linked with a 
particular sentiment or emotion. The raga* are the hade structure 
in Hindu melody. It should be noted that ,H Iiidian mafic" is prac¬ 
tically synonymous with Hindu music. For P though Persian and 
Arabian modes of musk were the fashion under the Mogul cm per 
nrs P they nevtT became a part oF Indian musk, in spile of the fact 
that they became domiciled in India. 

In ihe earliest of Indian music each raga had three important 
notes: flic jjro/ifl, or starting note, the emsa r or predominant note, 
and the nyma, or final note. Importance today is given solely to die 
amsQ' which is often called the soul of the raga. 

Because the ragas have been derived largely from tribal songs, 
poetic productions, songs of devotion and eariy scientific com po¬ 
sitions. there is a wide diversity of classifications, parlkularly when 
ihe nui fliern (Hindustani) and die southern (Gamalie) systems 
art- compared. Jn ihe Hindustani system the ragiib are divided into 
mx male, or principal ragaa, each one of which has five or si* wives, 
or rnginh {frroiidttty bflg«s), av well as eight ions, or puttas {de¬ 
rivative tagas). ~I fie Gaxnatic ^utin works out seventy-two ragju 
derived from variations of the seven notes. 

The Hindii year is divided into six nius, or seasons, each 
of which is compost*) of two months. Beginning with autumn they 
rmitinue wiih Indian names representing fro*t d<ttv* spring, heat, 
and rain. The Hindu* assigned a primary raga to each season. The 
laws inciting (musically speaking, of course) that the appropriate 
raga must be played in the season to which it is assigned, are still 
candidly observed, a* noted more fully later It would l>e canid 
ered a serious offense for a musician Ui play a mg a out of its prop¬ 
er position in relation 10 the calendar, This aim applies in large 
measure t* the playing ol raga* in relation lo the hours of day and 
night* Finis: "A Bihag is lull of sweet meanings and appealing 
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sentiment* when sung at night; in the morning it ii entirely div 
cor dan i and loves its beauty, Similarly an .tin-ori sting in the early 
hours of live day stirs the depths of your higher thoughts; at night 
it loses its dunit ami falls flat."* 

The twenty dour hours of die day are usually divided as fol¬ 
lows; 


Firit period 

— 6:00 - 

8:30 

A.M. 

Second period 

— 8:30 - 

11:00 

AM. 

Third period 

— 11:00 - 

1:30 

Rat 

Fourth period 

— 1:50 * 

4:00 

P.M. 

Fifth jktmH 

— 4:00 - 

6:00 

P.M. 

Sixth period 

— 6:00 - 

9:00 

BM. 

Severnh period 

— 9:00 * 

1:00 

A.M. 

Eighth period 

— 1:00 - 

5:00 

A.M. 

Ninth period 

— 3:00 . 

6:00 

A-M. 


It is to be observed that different T.ij-a.-, are also connected with 
the L-leiuctits, as well as with the times of day and season of the 
sear. About this fact imaginative legends have be™ grouped. As 
an example: At one rime, Aibai. the great Mogul emperor, Lnow 
mg that the raga Dtpak was associated with fire, sonimumled a 
noted singer. Xaik r.op!il, to sing die rags. The singer tried to 
evade the Command; but, at the insistence of Albar. stood in the 
Jumna River and sung. His precaution was altogether m vain for 
fire burst from his body and he was destroyed. 

lEogos and Raginif in W at trn Notation 

l! is even more difficult to translate ruga-, and roginis into west- 
tern Males than it is to translate the literature of one country into 
the language or another. Yet in order to stimulate an understand* 
•ng ntnl appreciation til Indian mudr. it is necessary to make the 
attempt. Van tan Sfimxll.fr, for a number of years, was a favorite 
student of the famous Indian pwi and muskian. Rabindranath 
Tagore, spending some eight years at the poet’* International (j n j. 
versity, Viiva Bharat i at Samin,tctari in Bengal. Vanian R a hu 
with iiii lovely, modulated baritone voice, sang die tagas g ni j n " 
gink of India, playing an Accompaniment on Ik* «*„« (pronounced 
veeoa). As he sang I put the melody down in western notation 
then played the notes over on a piano, Vam*n Habit again p i aye J 
and sang the holt' white 1 listened to he sure of the aixurjtv nf 
my intetpretation Mi cm are illustrated Imlow, 


•m*. p . 1 *. 
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Certain ragas and ragtnts are closely linked with aspects of na¬ 
ture. The Gond Mafhar raga is supposed to be sung at die begin¬ 
ning of the rainy season (monsoon) —around the fifteenth of June 
—as the clouds arc gathering for the first downpour, 

Coin! Maltiur 



A ragim, faded Sharauga, is played at midday, and is used by 
jKJets and musicians to express the heat at noon. The nitmd repre¬ 
sented is illustrated by a poem of Kalidaj. A deer of the fotwi, over 
come by the midday heat, started running after the shimmering 
heat raw o£ the sun as they were thrown back from the earLh. 
thinking the rays in be pools of water. The poem concludes with 
ihe (leer following tin- waves beyond the horizon, possibly indicat¬ 
ing die passing «f ccwudousticss from activity lo somnolence, easily 
recognized by anyone who has lived lltrnugh ;ui Indian summer on 
the plains. 



A melody called Baker b used only in the Spring, and is tunc 
in that season at midnight. 



The theme, Bagtihri, h scry popular among Hindustani ar¬ 
tists but is seldom used by Bengali', ft » su »g at n j ne o'clock at 
night. 
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Otie of the favorite raginii of India is called Bhai Rabi. As a 
prayer for women it is sung at dawn, 



The oldest known theme in India is called Bupali. The mel- 
ody forms the bads of the tunc for a Y'cdic hymn. The theme has 
also been discovered in atidem Greek music. It is sung at the Light¬ 
ing til the little day lights in the evening, just at sunset. 



flic- lights are Jit by inamed women or by gills who are called 
dm (goddesses). The devadasis. or sacred dancing girl*, were, for 

* long period, the keepers of .. ot Indian music. They were 

married i« ilu gods, wi re taught dancing by the brahmin priests, 
partici pa led in religions ceremonies. ami gave professional perform¬ 
ances in the homes of w ealthy patrons. This class ii rapidly pasting 
front s-jew in modern India owing tn obvious immoralities that 
crept into the system Muiic is moving hack into the hands of other 
trained musicians 


The Tala 

Tala, or iimr, is in foreign observers of India]] music one or 
the most peculiar and confusing features. At the same time one 
discovers very soon that it is exceedingly important, it goes in a 
kind nt rhythm instead of following equal tj mt * divisions as in 
western music. It may lie composed of different numbers of beau, 
ihe principal one of which it called the mm. Two. three, or more 
noies may be included in ibex bean. This docs not alter the lime 
but makes it mure difficult. The important point h to come back 
to the tom in the right time. 

The me of grace note* relieves what might otherwise tend to 
monotony in Indian music. It is commonly said that a melody with 
out variations or embellishments is like a night without a moon 
a brook without water, or a vine without Bowen. 
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Musical Instrument* 

Drums* Various kinds of drums are u&eri 10 beat time in the 
melody. They also add variety by a son of cross meter. After care¬ 
ful examination ihe manipulation ol ihe drums if seen to be a 
great art in itself. A musician of skill can produce on the drum un¬ 
expected and enticing rhythms. Whai has been said of the drums 
may also be said of the cymbals, which often accompany village m> 
cal or instrumental music. 

Vina* The vina ia regarded a* the national instrument of In¬ 
dia. It b ea^ih the fine^i among tile si ringed irntrunieii ts. A hii ^e 
bowl at die lower end i* hollowed out nf a piece of wood Oes ihe 
liowl is a bridge and several sounding hole*. Near the upper end 
oi Lhe instrumt iu is a large gourd hallowed out- The neck nf ihc 
vina curves aver the gourd a* the instrument is held upright to he 
played. The finger board h approximately two feet long and may 
have upon it a* many as twenty-four frets. The frets arc stopped 
wiib lhe left hand* The Strings are of steel and brass and are played 
with die first two and Iasi fingers of the right hand. 

Si tor* This instrument usually ha* seven strings five of steel 
and two of lira.**. It U similar to the vina, but b tnoic easily tar¬ 
ried since it has no attached gourd. 

Joitcrrong. Thi> h a collection of djtfsiieni-siicd china bowls 
each containing a varying quantity of water The bowls arc played 
upon with short sticks. 

Earaj. T his is another stringed instrument with four main 
metal strings and a large number of sympathetic under-strings. 

FunjL or Tombi. Thi^ instrument b one seen almost without 
exception by every tourist, Ii is a small gnurd in which ewo cane 
pipes are inverted- It is used always In make charmer* ami seems 
to fiave a particular command over *uch makes as the tobra. 

MumlL or Banari "Hus instrument* the Iluic* fc made of Ham 
hoo and i* a**ortatcil with the god Krishna h is said that wild 
I least* and snake* listened entranced to Krishna's playing of the 
Bute. Krishna'* Bute has a place in Indian history similar to that 
of the pipes of Pan in the West, and ihe tyre of Orpheus in the 
Graeco’Roman world. 

Nosbug- or SrtilS Uponga, This instrument is commonly 
known in English as the "Indian bagp^pe T , * It is made of kid- hat 
two cane mouthpieces, one for the bag and one for the drone 
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Indian and Western Music Contrasted 

Anyone who tries to appreciate the spirit ol Indian mil tie must 
remember tliac melody is die dominant factor, as harmony is in 
the music o i the West, While the Wot ha* given the world’a rich 
development of harmony, the East lias travelled the path of mel¬ 
ody and has discovered beauty and charm therein. 

in Indian music the melody is dependent upon certain fixed 
notes, while in western music die notes are accented by the mood 
of t.ie harmony at the moment and find spec ial value in combina¬ 
tions rather than iti individual notc-teparaiimi. 

Thq absent of fixed regularity in the scale aud the use of mi- 
crottines With entire!; dilfctenc intervals produce in Indian music 
a peeulrairly minor effect, specially for people accusiometl to fixed 
mtervili m tnutfe. 

Indian music has, in the past, laid little stress (tn lim h r e or 
qualitv of tone Attention has been paid especially to che accuracy 
and «kill of execution of ihe musician. The Indian sirnrnr is first 
a musician and then a voice-producer. Fur those exp^tine per 
fectmtr of tone ami quality, an; imperfection in this regard is unite 
apt to spoil an Indian composition. However, Indian musicians are 
realmt.* the importance of (one and ate emphasizing it. The mu- 

IE rjTi 11 W '° m lh * wnl * r «“■««* »«s a splendid command of 
ihe tonal quaimes of his voice. No hearer could doubt but that 
liit-rc is a chjtrrn in lnd km nnujc well worth appreciating 

X welled * har<i 5* I 1 " diaJ1 *° music a* it is for 

T itr 10 »nd««and and appreciate Indian music. While to 
e westerner, Indian music sounds tedious and weird at the same 

7* 'V"' 113 " ^‘ Crn *** "i«h its ext rente muirTpUrfiv 
nf vntnrl^ tidily and confuting, ** * 

Probably Indian audiences in attendance on musical perform. 

Jn <« W ihc bum deeply emmfonai i„ ihe world. Their S m 

teres, is in the song raiher than in the singer. There seems to t* 

a bond of sympathy established between performer and audience 

the « of the ~v *£ 

The relation of religion to Indian TOUiie , ^ n]um _, 

by ihe Whnu *ha. fording to Indian p.mdits musicians n ^ 
possess a devotion to God and must be purein bodv ,ri7l 1 ^ 

; 1 h 7 "- “ d T" d "V fi .- 

tad u impossible 10 discover the science underlying their an 

Hie possibility of comb, mug the music of India and 3* Wat 
is of increasing interest to musicians m both pans nt the JfrtrJ« 

■* — — * «■* a- *e tESiitiStg: 
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bin die value to be vccutcd from mch an achievement makes ii 
worth attempting. The work in diU Kelt! that is being done at die 
center at Santimkeun* * under the guidance of Dr. Rabindt aimdi 
Tagorr. is tioiuhk- and worthy esttensuve emulation at oliter 
cemeti both in India and m die West, 

A link berween Indian and European ramie is in be found in 
die songs of the gypsies* Magyar melodies* with a micro tone imo- 
nation, and a peculiar rhythmic accent, resemble Indian ragaa and 
raginbe k is regarded by some a' a fairly well established fact that 
die Western gypsies arc an Indian tribe which lull Rajpuiana at an 
Unknown date. 

There yet remain many important Sanskrit and vernacular 
treatises on Indian music that have not been translated into west¬ 
ern languages. Unlit that translation is accomplished the full value 
of Indian auiijt cannot be spread broadtail hi the West. 

The more one studies the art and music of India* the more 
one is driven to the conclusion that Lhc soul of that country is very 
well revealed by the musicians and artists. It is possible likewise to 
vec the depth ol meaning m die famous statement, 'Lee me write 
the songs of a nation, and 1 tare not who makes is* laws/* Truly 
ihc culture of India can lx- found in the music of that East moling 
land* 


What the People Sing* 

in order to give our reader* some idea of ihc poetical and lyr- 
ital content of current Indian mil a it. we present here a few* exanv 
plo of devotional hymns, folk songs and love songs. 

1) Devotional Bfynma. The Hindus, Emm early ages down to 
the present; have found in tide a facile and appropriate means of 
expressing (heir religious devotion and aspiration. A few otamplei 
of their devotional hymns are presen ted here? 

Racihjkayaica* 

l am ai thy feet, Raghunajaka, 

For they are like the hum. 

Thau drives* 3w.1v mv illusion, through Shy proiet sion 
For thou art the Savior. 


*n?# tnlh^Seqf liiErmllr? mv r* wri m Indian BnnK- 

ini S*rp Ehm ****** b* tii* teira&ieJu Itartf Uto ifrf 

rlnM n-f ihtit fi7in|K>aith.^i, f*r Indian mnpitllJM th^lr uwtt trMi 

Ut f 1,l !“ r |MHltFT ^ *« * llw * SwOrn* In IJ^p Isdlfl l+tUtittfr*. Thm 

*ri jMC^N33£tiT“ .* **•*«* ** h ™ ,frt " lh " 

TVi* mtm itrwirtifth*l l.ymn Wtrin--«l h* tfc* hx^ Ufr^m tvmwtr rf ift* lot lw n 
555i S, t 4n Into Eatti+fc fur w* tec* bjr Ur. 

wmtnrd wfHi the PpalDH DI IMtM. ifrd 
|l» iTKlUih 1 ! nf ftrai, Ijj TWmw* 4 kemtw Hli tn niiukitrtf \kn lu| 

Iti ibn tfiKT? >M pTirlkt nf fodinn 4#vtninei Kdd xir-olEifTt 
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When I wat exhausted, trying to ctosj ihe sea aE births ant! 
deaths 

Thou didst protect me. 

O Lord of Si la. protector of my everlasting joy. 


Patti Vjduvabadu 9 

Having taken hold ol my lum! 

Thou shouldst not leave nid 

From the day of my hireti tliou hast made me |hy devotee: 
rhoii hast protected my life and im honor from all 
harm! 

Thou hao taught me the things that are permanent and 
the things that arc transitory; 

Thou hast shown me what to do and what not 10 dol 

Thou hast proven ihysclt as the only one without earthly 
attachment: 

Thou shoutdst not let go ol thv devotee s handl 


To IstiJfcA, nit Summ Gon* 

He. who fixed the staggering earth. 
Shaped the mountains at their birth. 
Sky's blue vault held up and limit, 
Measured out ihe firmament. 

He ts,—listen to my verse, 

India, Lurd ol Universe! 


Seven bi iftfn rays bedeck his bow, 
Seven great riven fruiti hiiTt flow; 
Thunder-armed, quick to ire. 

He, in vengeance swift and dire. 
Laid the proud kanhiua low. 
Heaven-aspiring impious foci 


'lights hi lira, strung and true. 
Hymns to thee and gifts ate due. 
Ami our priests libations pour 
For thy liJewifigx endless store, 
Sjieak to us—for thou an near. 
Let our brave %onv know no tearl 


*Th^.. in h»mA* in fan nit In lUc Vrtlm (IMS T , 
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Pu&fiAN, Ctrtl OF FaSTUK* 

Where (he grass is rich and green. 

And the pastures beauteous seen* 

And the meadow* soft and sweet, 
ijead ns, safe tram sear eh i ng heat. 

Blessings on thy servants [xnir. 

And we follow cvermoret 

Fill our hearts with hope ant! courage. 

Fill our homes with food and forage, 

Save us from a mid fate 
Feed us and invigoraiej 
We are suppliants at thy door. 

And we follow g VCI lUO i d 

Heart and voice we lilt in praise. 

Cham our hymns and pious lays, 

From the Bright One* good ami gradaui. 
Ask, for food ami pasture spacious; 
Shepherds’ God I Befriend the poor. 

And we follow ever morel 

Gavaih 1 

To the excellent glory 
01 the Quickening Sun 
We would attain: 

Thai He may stimulate 
Our devotions. 


Lightt- 

Lead me 

from i hr false 
to the true. 

Lead me 

hom the night 
to die light. 

Lead me 

from all death 
to God's life. 


TT*** tt-.E V«LLr a*it Up*»Lb*4 prv**n mt * »i*d »* puifcai i^n tm c**m 3 
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2} Folk Songs* Indians, particularly the Hmdui. hmt a rich 
folk lore i^hidi iti die kak fthebulm of she no nth* tht guyau 
blias and other forms of presentation. reveal the fertile imagine 
sjodj the sense of humor* die pathos. and the historical bark grounds 
of the people. The toll owing example* are submitted: 

I'oij; Melodies 3 

A Bird Come 

A bird I knew not came lo my cottage 
From a land J did not know: 

I had no power so hind its wing*. 

Now it gopCp l fear, lorcven 


Wh&re is Peace? 

\ bird from a %i range cotirun 

Has appeared in my courtyard; 

If i could bin hold it 

My longing heart would he at peace. 

Devotion 

I have waited all the night 

i liat [ might worship the Eastern Radiance 
That I might bathe in the sacred river; 

The sun has risen over the Ganges 
Muihcrr of river*, bless me. 


Heat 

Hie bulbul drowse* in the neem iree, 

I lie < >fpjnj ■iiiiiili ilmnn in the shimmering heat: 

Only Iasi night the jaitninc was fragrant in tine dew 

Notv die «i)k-nttton’s leaves are drooping. 

Awake at Dawn 

I/mia. i he dawn maiden, opemvl my eye-lids: 

The wind was j*jft i n ihc morning. 

Sleep lied away in the rustle . 1 ! palm ] ea ves. 

Still Moonlight 

The moon wiiiusu die Lhatcfi, 

The wallst of the cottage pre silver. 

No dir h in the village. 

The pariah dogs are jtvltep. 

* Tfc “ «*«— 4 “* *•■"«** V **■ W,Hrr DM, r*,.,. 
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BoEore Down 

Mins rise from the hollows: 

Even till 1 ugh (he cartwheel* dirtek in ihr stillness 
Hie bulluck driver is asleep. 

Lulled b) ihc padding of lirmfr in the dliek dust. 


Fear 

A cheerl* is in nt) garden] 

(All the birds are afraid) 

He swoops and the others By away. 

He h gone, and they came. 

(Do men, too, have fears like the birds?} 

*Hmk 


A prayer for Crops 

The Light ol die Last flood-. the rice fields. 
The ratio have just fallen. 

We a re ready to transplant the paddy. 

O d Surjat Bring us good harvests* 


Suttee* 

Lamp of my Life, the lips of Death 
Hath blown dice out with their sudden brcaLh; 
Naught shad revive thy vanished spark - . - 
Love, must I dwell in the living dark? 

Tret of m> Life, Death's cruel foot 
Hath crushed thee down to hidden root; 
Nought shall restore thy glory fkd . . , 

Shall the blossom live when (he iree is dead? 


Lite of my lilt. Death's bitter sword 
l-lath severed m like a broken word, 

Rent us in twain who are but one. . . . 

Shall the flesh survive when the soul U gone? 

3) Love Songs. While tJic pal terns of love-making in India, 
traditionally* have been quite different from those oi many coun¬ 
tries of ifoe West* romantic love docs abound there and finds its ex¬ 
pression in song. Many Indian love song* are centuries old, and 
often represent rhe woman seeking the man. Among die M&raduis h 
love song^ recount the warlike experiences oi that aggressive race. As 


'Ward* 1 -t XarDftci! KiUn. Iftife'a s<-<«n« rift reran , 
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in the Wen, the Apr mg reason in India 1% associated with lovemak- 

hjg. 

The following examples ol love song* meat nut only the 
lender send mem of romance between two Jovcn* Inn also %am&- 
ihing of domestic djJhcidtk* in the paternal Etonof the groom* 
and the tribal and communal hatreds that romantic love 11 wrue- 
tunes forced to encounter: 


PA II AHA I JUT A Jc L 1 g 

Only a Lover can understand 
Lite beat nf the Loved one's heart. 

For me Etic churim of die world depart: 
t Ik in my Love's one han d 
Over die household work I start. 

And ever my soul h making moan. 

And none can prevent it. On my life 
Among the folk* or here alone, 

I fed like p tinkers wife * 


In the house the elder!v people heap 
Abuse on my bead all clay: 

Hitler a> deaiJi are the things they *ay 
Frmii rmimiug till time to ileep. 

And my Helmed it is alway 
That snaketh them do such bane. 

There is no hhiI to take my part; 
Nmfce tnnwrih iht aching of my heart: 
To whom dHHild I then complain? 

QiandkUo tdiih; T hi: happy way 
h boldly alt your love to say. 1 
" (d thiefi m the Qrtgmal) 


As Inman Love Somj 1 ' 

He: 

UIi up the veils that darken the ddicafe moon of ihy glorv and 
grace. 

Withhold nor* O Love Horn the night of my longing die joy of 
ihy luminous face, 

Give me a sj*ar of die scented k<-am guarding ihy pinioned curK 

Or a ulken thread from she fringe* that trouble the cbtam of ihy 
glimmering pearls; 7 


asstrrvxu ;va«j 
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Faint grow* my soul with iJiy irnv^ p perfume and ilie- sofig rjf thy 
atiklciv caprice 

Revive me, I pray, with the magical ncviar that dwdU in the 
flower of *hy fck%. 


She: 

How vhall t yield to the voice of thy pleading how shall T gram 
thy prayer. 

Or give thee a rowrtrtl dlken tassel, a dented leaf from my hair? 

Or Hmg in list flame of lit} hearth desire (lit* veil* tha? rover my 

face, 

Profane die Law at my lailierS treed lor u ioe ot my father's rare? 

Thy kinsm en have broken uur sacrad ahsr* and slaughtered our 
sacred Hue* 

The feud of oM faith* arid she blood of old hat tin sever ihv 
people and nunc. 


He: 

What are the sins of my race* BdovetL what arc my people to thee? 

And what are thy shrine, and hi tic and kindred, whai are thy gods 
to me? 

Love recks not ot fends arid biller folhcsj of stranger, comrade 
or kin. 

Alike in his ear sound the temple hells and the cry of the mucir/tn. 

For love shall cancel the ancient wrong and conquer the ancient 

rfrge. 

Redeem with his tears (he mernofied sorrow ihai milled a bygone 
age. 
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Chapter XXIV 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND 
EMERGENT LEADERSHIP IN INDIA 

by 

Waiot Bhook^ Foley 


There is .1 Fundamental unity in many of the stimulmiug 
movement* that have been tltrring India. Some of these movement* 
have been noted in previous chapters, particularly the chapter 
dealing with Hinduism and Its Offshoot*. 'But within the past 
fUty years many reform movement* have emerged with persislent 
tigor, I* is obvious to intelligent observers that the calm serenity 
of accepted or endured custom has been disturbed, and that waver 
of social reform that started in other countries are now washing 
over the shore* o£ India, It i* noticeable also that ripples of to 
creasing intensity are spreading from local personalities with in Im 
dia itself, This unity of ground-swell i* a part of the conceited ef¬ 
fort of many social elements dial we lind in this louthcrn Asiatic 
country pacing iti review, The present chapter* therefore, attempt* 
to describe and p in pan. to evaluate from a national and interoa 
tionaJ viewpoint, a few of the efforts toward social reform in con¬ 
temporary India and the emergent leadership connected therewith. 

Movements Toward Social and Political Reform 

The Sender] Emergence of Depressed Classes The power of 

the movement* ihat are breaking inio fragments indent solid walk 
ran he illustrated in in numerable ways. One inddau that came 
under the writer* attention will serve a* a pertinent example- A 
conference of Hindu* was meeting in Calcutta, 1 and the writer at 
tended on the invitation of a Hindu friend, The topics fur ditciiv 
siuii were mainly along linfcs ol social welfare. Soon after the opening 
of ihe conference a resolution vu introduced before the group 
composed of representatives of the various castes. This resolution 

■H« m» ZfatVi IlffAldu tkMtnr- W**i . April 39. lltf. 
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uxmcd t.o amsc l ouster nation to iht preddoit of ihc conference* 
wlin was n Ekiiiuuin pundit Iruni Benares. He refused to act longer 
ai the presiding officer. Tile resolution tolled for ini listing iht 
tower cane members of die couf (rente: os Brahmin* [ T he writer 
actually saw a InJiitiicd members of lower cane* initiated as- Brail- 
rriins. A targe sum was raised to earr> the movement out to die vil¬ 
lages. I he Hindu friend stated that social reform had been ad¬ 
vanced by at feast thirty years. Wc separated* to meet a few weeks 
later. My Iir*i question was, "What has happened to the move* 
mem?" "Oil," was rl it' reply, “the lower tastes, when approached in 
the villages, said, ‘Why should we be initiated as Brahmins? We 
are just as good as the Brahmins/ “ 

This inti den i is not isolated. It was dearly shown at the 
Round Table Conference that the depressed classes are not only 
socially md |h. loudly conscious ol their condition and their rights, 
lutt have able ami ‘ allured leaders out oj their own ranks who can 
present their case forcefully. These and otltet incidents monilctt a 
most significant Him low art I the advancement of better social re¬ 
lation!. among tli <: gnat caste groups of Indians, and especially 
do lilt) 1 show that tins movement is front the bottom of society up¬ 
ward as well as from the tup downward. This movement is follow- 
ing the course ol history ami illustrates the fact that freedom must 
Ih; grasjjed as well as granted. 


The Sworn] Movement. One of the most impurtiinL examples 
of Indian jmliiical activity in recent years is that connected with 
the Kwarajio. or w.- If govern merit movement promoted by the In¬ 
dian National Congress. In previous chapters reference Iuu been 
made tu Uu* movement a* an orgattiw) effort for the attainment 
of H ltJLa * autonomy. However, to the Indian philosopher. swarat 
has .1 deeper meaning than mere political freer lorn; it also signifies 
sell-disopbne on die part ol individuals, and the integration of 
ihe political, the spiritual, and the social self. Thus Natarabn 
writes: “Swaraj is a classic word whose connotation is neither W 
dusively nnr even primarily political. It has U> roots deep down 
m the Indian philosophical concept of the self of man as nm dis¬ 
tinct from the Self of the Universe ... Swaraj i< thus spiritual 
as wet as or even more than political self-rule. It „ lcails ' Iilical 

wif rule founded on personal self-rule.Swaraj, as wc under- 

-i and ii, has nothing to do with remaining within or gome nut of 
the Bril ids connection If the British connection is conducive to 
the growth of India c personality, it is inconceivable ihai India can 
eve, if she wished, get mt, of it. If it i, not, it i, ^uaUy incon¬ 
ceivable that ii «an endure as an obstacle ro national growth.' * 
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But lack of space* anti the recency of ihe more striking phases 
of the movement already known to student'! of current world 
events, preclude an extended excursion into the historical develop' 
mem of swaraj; so we shall only attempt to much a few of the high 
pciiDu of ike movement in order to show its place in the panorama 
of movements and conditions entering Inin presem-day Indian <ul- 
inre. Even though die Swaraj movement, in its mnrt dramatic na¬ 
tional aspects as affecting Bnihli rule, it fairly recent in apficar* 
ance, the student of Indian history tan readily discern a number af 
events and conditions in past times dim throw light upon it. For 
example, it is a historical fact that for a great deal of die recorded 
history of India there has been no close-knit, independent govern* 
merit including the whole of that great sub-continent. Even Ak bar 
thi Great did not conquer a number of I lie Deccan chiefs in South 
India. And in a former chapter was recorded the fact that at the 
end of Harslia'i rule. G18 A. D„ the last strong government includ¬ 
ing central and northern India passed, to be followed for a number 
of centuries by a great deal nf intrigue and internal strife among 
the minor do chains During this period, a similar condition existed 
among the warring Dravfdian chieftains of the South; so for this 
period, there was no semblance of political unity in the country as 
a whole. Eventually, such internal weakness invited numerous in* 
vasiom from Mohammedan countries to the northwest. As pre¬ 
viously stated, one of the more important of these invasions, was 
in IS!)S, led by tameilatie (Timm), a Mogul emperor, said to have 
bent ,i defendant of the mighty Genghis khan In IVlfp, Babur, 
King of Kabul, occupied Delhi. Agra, and other key cities of tfie 
north, and through a number of brilliant rnilitan campaigns he 
gan the subduing of Hindu India and the establishment of the 
famous Mogul Dynasty, Aurangzeb, ihe Ijv important memhei of 
this dynasty, passed away in 1707 to he followed by a number of 
weaker successors, under whose reign* this great empire rapidly dr 
dined. During the latter period there occurred considerable rival, 
ry among European countries for control of trade right*, ami till* 
period also saw such internal military conflict* at the ihm- M a . 
Iiarena Wars, the Gurkha War. two Burmese Wan, two Sikh up 
risings, the first Afghan War. and other fcmJlicu of le$s note. The 
Mutiny of 1857 was. perhaps, a normal outgrowth of these turn- 
diiioni, and became an important turning pojni in thr htsturv of 
India I he Mutiny thus not only marked thr end of the feign n f 
i he Moguls, but the taking over of the rule of India by die British 
Crown. From here on, the destiny of India has been that nfa mem¬ 
ber of the British Empire, and from that lime flown lft ihc prerent, 
there has been, perhaps, a tonlimtity and a r«pcu»iLrilit> in gov* 
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eminent lieu India ha* nnl enjoyed time the day* ol Aurangreb,* 
IItil however that may be, wr should recall dial even today though 
ail India, with ihc exception of Pondicherry - and a few other small 
areas.. is subject to British authority, that country it fragmented 
politically imo some n6S independent states and a number of other 
provinces and magistrades comprising British India. These cornu* 
title separate political entities largely because of ethnical, cultural, 
and military reasons; and such cohesion as exists at the tenter ts 
due largely to the British Raj. 

Even though these various social elements comprising present* 
duy India possess a certain cultural homogeneity, and even if tra. 
diimiially the people have been lovers of peace, tndia has experi¬ 
enced a great deal of sirife, so dial it is to be expected that sudi a 
population would be rcasive under ihc impacts of modern life, 
boih from within and outside die country, hut Irtsidc the larger 
cultural factor* and historical episodes that have a bearing upon 
swaraj. as we see it nxl.iy, there arc a number of more recent events 
that have influenced ilic movement in various ways. For the sake 
of our own convenience we shall mention only the more recent of 
these happenings. 

According to the obu-rvalions of a number of students of In* 
dian affairs, social occurrences in modem limes, through the widen¬ 
ing of intellectual horiwm and through the power of suggestion, 
have added to current political unreal in India, These include: (1} 
the education of young Indian men and women in Imth Indian and 
western universities, (9) the disinclination of (he Union of South 
Africa, Australia, and oilier important dominions of the British 
Empire to permit immigration from India, the defeat of Rus¬ 
sia bv Japan. (41 the experience of Indian soldiers in ihc World 
War, (5) cconionic mi* unde (standings between England and 
India, (Gj the South Alrican War. (7) the angrr of petty chiefs 
deprived ol their rules, («} the subordination ol Brahmin* to the 
authority of ordinary criminal law. and others* These historical 
movements ami occurrences arc making an appeal to an in* 
creasing number ■■! Indian intellectual* io demand self-govern¬ 
ment at the earliest possible time; and, contrary to the belief of 
some people, ultimate swaraj for India is looked upon favorably 
by many, petit*!* ™ r «‘, British i>cople. officially connected with 
Mian a [fairs, fn this connection, it should be recalled that it lias 
been the general policy of British rule to extend to important 
dominions large degree of jxditEcal autonomy. 'Hius Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, and the Union of South Africa enjoy almost absolute auton- 
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omy in government, and it is *ahl that the same freedom it in store 
for India, a* so on ai and to the* extent that ihe country can demon¬ 
strate her reading for such freedom ami her ability to defend 
herself against invasion. Iktau*c of the social backwardness of the 
people and the traditional Jack of unity in the ctJinical and cul- 
UUlI composition ol the population, it will probably br j long 
road, ai best, 10 lull dominion sun i- or virtual independence. 

The Constitution of I9l9 provided definitely for a greater par* 
Liripation of Indians in their own government* and anticipating 
future development*, also provided that at the end of ten yeari 
there should be an official review of ihc progress of government, 
looking forward to the possibility of further cliange* Thus in 1920 
Sir John Simon, as chairman, led a Parliamentary Commission 
to investigate the progress of aJfairs its India and to report the 
same to Parliament Though this Commission met a hostile recep¬ 
tion on the pari ot Indian twarcipsts, because the Commission, be¬ 
ing a Parliamentary Commission, contained no Indian members, 
it proceeded ultimately to make the investigation, and presented 
a voluminous report (19311) which was considered by both Par¬ 
liament and the Round I able conference^, 1 

The work cd the First Round Tabic Conference in London, 
and to a less extent the two subsequent similar conferences, pro¬ 
ceed ed under great I land inapt imposed by a number of factors 
connected witJi l>oth the British conservative aui rude and the 
swarajist movement- Probably the most urgent and serious difficulty 
was Id gei an adequate representation of Indians to attend these 
conferences The iwarstjhr* nol only refused to send delegate 11 . to 
die Firu Conference, but began an urganired campaign of civil 
disobedience, which wai not a new procedure nf the Congress sup¬ 
pliers. Tim consisted of filler picketing of doth and liquor shops, 
the boycotting ol British goodi, the refusal to pay taxe* ami land- 
revenues, and other forms of passive disobedience with the cnnvdom 
puq>o$e of paralysing government and embarrassing the Round 
Table Conferences Suib tactlcv were regarded by many observer* 
as obstructive. even childish, and as evidence diai India wav not 
yet ready fur tomplcic self-government; other* saw in such be- 
havior a novel icdmiquc* through nun violem mean* (Ahitma) P 
of attempting to wzeure political independence, However, this 
campaign of civil disobedience occa itmnfii ^oi beyond the boutuh 
of peaceful noiKodperalion that rioiv ensued and law and 
order were challenged. With considerable micnsiiy in certain 
provinces, Uin led to a vemt-mtliiamtic rule by Viceregal edict and 
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proclamation, As a result. tiiousandj of swinjin 

leaders and their follower wet e <<iu u> jail, H„ f the -warajisi* 
at last modified their original attitude toward the London Round 
Table Conference*. Later Mr. Gandhi, a* sole official delegate of 
tile CongTe-ii Party, accompanied by a retinue of other wont jilt 
leader*, attended the Second Round Table Conference (1931) and 
participated in it* discussion* Though these conference* did not 
accomplish all that some had hoped, they served to clarify the is- 
mes 3L stale, and as the result of the Third, 10 formulaic a scheme 
of constitutional reform. ITius the way w:i; paved for the All-India 
Government Act of 1935. providing a unitary Central Government 
consisting of the Free States, and British India, and assuring the 
protection of minorities. Obviously, only tlie working out of this 
Act will reveal whether or not real progress ha* been made* Re- 
ccnily the swarajists turned aside somewhat from their campaign 
of obstruct inn and non cooperation, to pan hi pat inn in government 
and the election of tin* largest block of representatives to the Cen¬ 
tral Assembly. 

In the light of all that has transpired thus far, a disinterested 
observer may conclude; First, regardless of the extremists on the 
opposing side* of the question, it is obviuus. that the British Gov¬ 
ernment proposes 10 award itiilin an increasing degree of partici¬ 
pation in government, until some form ol autonomy within ihe 
British community nl nations is attained.* Second, before a full de- 
K * 1 * 6 f,t fihrh'ut political autonomy can be enjoyed by India a* a 
whole, a number ol important internat questions must be wived, 
sorneof these by the national* alone. These, as shown by recent **’ 
lions of the National Congress Party and the discussions of the 
London Round Table Conferences, include tile following; (1) the 
unification of cultures throughout the realm so as to overcome 
measurably the great diversity of languages; (2) the reduction of 
the extremely high pere. mage of illiteracy; (3) the abolition of the 
numerous religious conflicts {mostly urban); (4) the securing of 
representation of minority group* in the central and the provindal 
legislative assemblies; (5) the working out ol suitable participation- 
al relationships in the Central Government between what h now 
British India on the erne hand, and tin- Indian State* on the mher 
(6) the provision of suitable guarantees fur the pn, 1 eel ion of prorv 
erty in India owned by foreigners; (7> .he removing of certain ,£ 

I ideal, social, and economic handicap* imposed by caste rule- (ffl 
the securing of a more adequate education and enrichment of the 
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lives of women; (9} an assessment -jf the rightful plate ol modern 
indtmry in relation to the iurM backgrounds in which approxi¬ 
mately eighty to ninety per tent u! tile people live; (10) the work¬ 
ing out oL a suitable internal organ! taimn of the social order so as 
to provide adequately lor the [millions of government usual to a 
free society; (II) ihc development of an adequate jttiwer to cope 
with external military aggression: and (F2) (Jit development of 
a bettej system of land tenure. 

The Round Table Conferences in London showed that die 
swaraj leaders had not properly anticipated ail of these problems, 
nor have they yet formulated acceptable solutions io some of therm 
Bur those friends of Indian government ami society who srnnd on 
the side lines and dispa^iepuau-Ev stiuly die development iun 
distinguish an unmistakable progress in dealing with these prob¬ 
lems, though progress often stems to go forward haltingly, in the 
face ol indecision and opposition. For example, even though the 
conflicting com mu n a I group* could not mutually agree upon their 
representation in the provincial assemblies* the British Govern¬ 
ment. in August* MJ32, provisionally made ah award for such rep- 
and die Act of 195ft gave ji tangible form. I Inis Iw*- 
bides meeting m a practical way an impair among the com ending 
groups, ihi* award and the Act of 1955 have furnished a laboratory 
for testing the tlicork* and methods Involved. It is the writer'* 
opinion thru the moir respond hit- Indian leaders and the mure 
though ifu] uf the British officials in India are not very 1 far apart in 
their vicujjmim Each group imdcistanda and respects the other lo 
a far greater extent than many ate willing to acknowledge* Tfaui 
die reader h perhaps ready to conclude that ihc lack of full enjoy¬ 
ment of political autonomy on the part ol India ii due far more to 
the backward conditions of die country' and age-old social prob¬ 
lems, than in mere conirariness on the part of Opposing leaders. 
WliLii Mr. Candht turned hb attention to the problem uf the r^ 
moval of umoncliabilily among the depressed daises aitd to village 
improvement* it would seem that he was recognising in a practical 
way some of the major handicaps of political autonomy ami social 
advance in India today. These and other development* £n recent 
months -ecus to show that the vwaraj leaders ami their British 
friend* arc willing to exercise considerable palitnirc and coopera¬ 
tion to ihe desired end oE c^tablrihing in India an ctbtkiii and 
pcaf.d ul vocial order Ancl in the opinion ol many thought ltd ob- 
sci Vos* die mh Jal order dim T on iht way in India w ill be a com- 
]M>und of the ancient itkali til Indian culture and the principles 
of free deiiun_Taik government, ut* for, ami by a lire people. 

Ttm Women's Movement* Among the mure -significant rur- 
ipm efforts u\ the underprivileged chum toward ^odal and politi- 
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cal equality with die traditionally more favored classes, » that of 
the so-called women's movement. From time immemorial Indian 
women have had great influence within the family circlet and now 
and again we find the name of an Indian woman who 1ms attained 
national notice in the life of the country. But only in recent jean 
has the movement lor equal, or inferior righu Ini women come 
into full view. 8 


The movement finds its fullest opportunity for public utter¬ 
ance at the sessions of the All-India Womens Conference held in 
some Indian city each year. The twenty-fourth of November, 1934, 
was celebrated in the principal cities as All-India Women’s Day, 
when meeting!! were held and resolutions passed. One resolution 
called fori ~I"bc immediate appointment by the government of 
• a commLwion , . . , with an adequate number of women on 
its personnel to consider ways and means for the early removal of 
the legal disabilities of women as regards inheritance, marriage, 
and guardianship of children . . . These conferences have also 
rigorously supported the Sarda Act, the abolition of purdah and 
polygamy, and have demanded bei ter educational opportunities 
for women, and other beneficent reforms. U is obvious that these 
conference*, are not content with mere talk, since active participa¬ 
tion in politics is implied in all their organised effort. 

So important has the women's movement become that state 
documents such as the Montagu-Chelmsford Report (1919) and 
the Report a! the Stunan Commission (! 930) have made specific 
mention of it. The latter, in discussing die women of India sayv 
"The women s movement in India holds die Lev to progress and 
ihe results .t may achieve are incalculably great, It is not too much 
to say that India cannot reach the pavilion to which it aspires in 
the world Until its women play their due part as educated rid- 
rens."* 


11lls movement ha, been aided by Christian missionaries, nu¬ 
merous "square peg*’’ or independent thinkers who dared to break 
with entrant, and by the women’s movement in other contemporary 
rnuntriev such as in Turkey and countries of ihe West But much 
nf the real power of this movement has been generated within the 
ranks of ihe women of India, and has had able championship in 
rht personages ol such women as Dr. Muthulakshmi Redcli Lady 
Abala Bose, Saroj Nalini Dull, Pandita Ramabai, Mrs Ranade 
Mrs. Hnjivi) Mehta. Mrs. Subha Tayan, The Begum Shah Nauru] 
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Mr?. Sarojini Nmdu, and others. 141, Even fShandi was amazed at the 
advance of women into public life during the fast political non- 
violent campaign against the govern mem. 

Connected with this women's movement in social advancement, 
in various direci and indirect ways* are other organized activities 
which have similar objectives, at least in pare Practically all of 
them have a basis in reform movements within the Hindu religion. 
Such names ol organifadnm as ihc Brahmn Samaj. the Fmiliana 
Nan i a j, the Ary a Samaj* the Vedfr Mission, the Kamakmhna Mi* 
si on, aiid the Servants of India Society are familiar to all who study 
modem Endian advance, Such societies, among other activities, run 
day and tiighr schools, boarding hou*ti for homeless laborers, in- 
dusErial schools- free libraries and cooperative credit societies. 
Modem induiiria] cenlm also have aided ill the task of social it-^ 
form, Hornes like the Seva Sudan headquarters in Bombay have 
been established in numerous utk-s ui tc.trh soilage industries, 
nunin^ and sewing to widows anti other women needing family 
assistance. 

Serial Hecoinstruction Among Indian Villages, In the fore¬ 
going chapters, at different times, there has been given a desaip 
live account of the poor physical, economic, and social conditions 
generally prevalent among Indian villages. There has also been 
given, at least incidentally, some him a* to what is lacing done to 
improve these conditions. However, since village improvement, ol 
IniCp has reached the pmporlions ot a tuition-wide movement, ipep 
iaL attention should lie given this phase in our account of contem¬ 
porary social movements in India, 

From the previous accounts, one may surmise that these vil¬ 
lages, tin touched by western influence, have done very Utile in 
an organ tied way toward votial planning, at that term is now lin¬ 
ing used hi certain countries ol [he West, The term Social plan¬ 
ning" implies an orderly looking ahead to the -applying of defined 
social needs, actual or anticipated, and a working com maud ol ille 
philosophies, facts, and techniques involved in successful lodal 
organization* But the seeming unconcern of hidian tillages as to 
their condition, in recent yeans, has been disturbed- For a nui£i- 
ber of years many agencies within the country have been attacking 
specific village problems, in such Ways inaugurating campaigns 
u> stamp out cholera- malaria, and other death-dealing diseases; the 
promotion of movements to prevent and to alleviate famines; the 
organizing ol effort* 10 improve rfllage sanitation and housing; 
the in si it u ling of schemes lor ext end mg irrigation, road construe- 
lion, and agricultural improvements; the abolition of illiteracy; the 
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provision of cooperative banking facilities; dc, Rut these agencies, 
on the whole, have hucr* siting mnre or less independently of each 
other. This condition has appealed to many thoughtful persons 
at wasteful and in effective, so there has gradually emerged a move- 
went toward the unification of effort through consolidation or 
coordination in some form. Thus Mukerjce writes: "Rural devel¬ 
op mem must be surveyed as a whole, studied as a whole, and dealt 
with as a whole , . . The horde of officials who now deal piece¬ 
meal with the problems of the villager is more Likely to exasperate 
than to arouse hint from bis present attitude of indifference to all 
forms of progress , , , , One of these [officials] deals with coopera¬ 
tive credit, a tecond with improved seed and new implements, a 
third man comes to inoculate the cattle against rinderpest, a fourth 
inspects the village school, a fifth preaches the benefits of better 
sanitation .... in addition to ihe [visits uf a] nan-official election 
canvasser or some aspiring politician. All these arc attached to in- 
dqiendem departments between which there is often tittle or no 
connection.’’ 1 " W hen we add ti» the list of officials mentioned by 
Mr. Mukerjet- a number oi other agencies such as Christian mis¬ 
sions, the ’i M. C. A„ the Salvation Army, philanthropic indi¬ 
viduals, and numerous reform samajes.—all interested in village 
improvement and working more or less independently—we at once 
sense the need for united effort. 

The Rural Reconstruction Unit. In briefly staling whai i- b r ing 
done inward the um Ikai ion of effort toward village improvement 
in India, three introductory observations should first be made: 

First, Government, especially under the leadership uF the pu-s- 
ent Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, is exhibiting an intelligent mlcre*! in 
village improvement. In funner years tkivcrnmc nt lias attempted to 
promote rural improvement in various ways, such as bv fostering 
investigation in flic agricultural colleges and uihci research in¬ 
stitutes. ihe extension of education through the agricultural de¬ 
partments and schools, the promotion uf cooperative societies, the 
promotion of irrigation, etc. In mom Teccnt years, however, the 
movement ha- taken new foims. For example, for a number of years 
the Punjab iu- had a Rural Lonmin nit y Board ut the center oi 
Government, with the Minister nF Education as Chairman and 
community boards in each district. In 1933, this organization was 
slightly revised through dir appoimmrm of a Corn mi sooner of 
Rural Reconstruction. A similar commissioner has hem appointed 

by the Government of Bengal, and by . the Irnkpendent 

Indian Sutler tu othci states or provincial governments central 
committees for village improvement are provided. In Bombay Pres- 
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iilErficy ihe Revenue Commissioners, working llirough the local of- 
fictal», are charged with the work of organization for village Jin 
provemem; anil in >r,mc places the cooperative societies are leading 
*he wurL These efforts are being encouraged by Christian mission^ 
private agencies and special Indian Village Welfare Association! 
in London anil Delhi , tlL \ mnjnr purpose of all these recent efforts 
of govern men I and snpporling agencies has been rtae organization 
of voluntary village welfare association?. These associations pro¬ 
mote agricuh nral improvement, adult education, public school im¬ 
provement. circulating libraries, dispensaries, training of mid wives, 
cooperative societies, arbitration of Village disputes, village coun¬ 
cils, scouting, rural leadership [raining, etc, 13 

Second, many of the private agencies, including Christian mii- 
siojii, while heretofore working rather independently* have done 
valuable pieces of rural welfare work. In this they have been the 
forerun nets of the larger movement evidently now under way, and 
so ihould be honored for their foresight and sacrificial fortitude. 
However, many of the leader* in Ibis movement o l rural recon¬ 
struction, such as the Reverend J, Z. Hodge, Secretary of the Na 
tional Christian Council of India, Burma, and Ceylon* realize that 
rural reeonsiruction among Indian villages is a complex and a 
heavy undertaking which talk for dm- devoted and the united ef 
ton of all the agencies at work fn this particular field These leaders 
are taking the Initiative toward dhrning this coordination. and 
recent reports indicate that many agencies hau- caught ihe spirit 
of untied effort in ihc c tiler prise. M 

Third, the description of airnosl .Illy spedfif pme ol rural cr- 
gattizaihm. imperially since I he vbti 10 India of the hie Dr. Kenyon 
L. Butierfieldi makes ilst of the term, ‘‘rural reconstruction unu"; 
hence this term needs consideration at this time. Dr, Butterfield 
stated Jus ttificepikm of what the rural rcvuustmtiioti unit in India 
should be. in these words: 

"A Rural Reconstruction Unit is a group uf contiguous vd- 
lagcs, perhaps ten ot Miccu in number, in which ^ full a program 
as possible of rural consrmeUon service shall be 1 made available 
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to nil thr people. All agencies for educational, health, economic ami 
torial progress will be urged to pool their efforts tl trough some 
form of community council in an attempt to get people to cooper¬ 
ate in building a new type of Indian rural community. The Church 
must lead tldt endeavor to make the enterprise thoroughly Chris¬ 
tian in spirit," 1 * 

Christian missions, for a long time, have been working for 
village improvement, though perhaps not always with the objec¬ 
tive of att all-round program participated in cooperatively by 
many agencies. But in many missions, rural reconstruction ts being 
planked along such lines. At l)«rn aka I, the church itself is the 
agency for leading in rural rccomtruction, with its efforts rather 
narrowly confined to religious education and evangelization, At 
Ushagrum, Sangli, Yeotmal, Anklesvar, Bonad, Allahabad, Chazia- 
bad, Katpadi, Etalt, Chingleput, Moga, and a number uf other 
important mission centers, the mission school has been the chief 
agency in such rural reconstruction as is attempted, and in efforts 
have been educational along many hues, amt cooperative with 
Government and other agencies. 

Other Types ol Rural Reconstruction, Others less intimately 
concerned with Christian mission* in India than was Dr, Butterfield, 
while agreeing with him in principle as w the nature ol the work 
that needs to lie done in and by such reconstructive units, differ 
somewhat as to ihe probable number of villages ihat should be 
included therein 3»tt as to the agency that should be the foot* 
of tht enter prise. Thus T. S. Kotliak. former principal or the Gov¬ 
ernment Agricultural School at Bulantldiahr, thinks that schools 
such as at Bulamlshahr might well be the energizing and the service 
centers ol village reconstruction m India. According to hi* views, 
these schools should oiler many kinds of courses adjusted in pur- 
pose, content, method, and lime offered to the needs of iinjMirtaiit 
group* in tilt surrounding villages. These school*, besides doing 
practical farming and farm demonstration work open to public in- 
spec lion, would cut an rage self-hdp on the part of dir people and 
uBft expert advice and *emtes of many kinds. He thinks that twelve 
of these schools for the United Provinces, and 500 lor the whole of 
India, would make them close enough together to lie within lair I v 
easy access to the remotest villages m the null-areas, tfe further 
thinks that the uicwi important lunuiou of Christian missions in the 
work of rural reconstruction iv I he inauguration nl needed reforms 
and the- addition of moral qualities to The work of the rcconsirue- 
liuti, As to the method of organization of Ouse units, Mr. Kodiak 
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makes two pithy suggestions: First. the economic status and the 
moral quality of the individual muni be improved before reeonstrut- 
lion units of this kind can win much sucres: for oMCannoicombine 
twelve dead villages and automatically have a hie mulling unit, 
Second* these units cannot be planted dir UotrO* but must he de¬ 
veloped gradually around centers of vital interest Constituting 
these centers, he cooceiv^, L the function of public schools such 
as that at Buhuiddiahr. 1 * 

The Young Men's Christian Association, as developed in and 
about Man am lam in the Travartoore area by Dr. D, Spencer Hatch, 
illustrate^ another slightly different concept of the nature ol the 
rural reconstruction unit. Here, under the active leadership of this 
soda-religions organization, many services of a community and na- 
lion-butlding value are performed* These include agricultural edu¬ 
cation* health education and village sanitation, recreation, coop 
(native marketing, leadership training, and other useful activities. 
While die Christian church, no doubt, is functioning line as an 
energizing element, it h not local in these activities; nor is Gov* 
eminent, as would naturally Ik- the case if public school*, such as 
the one at Elulanddialir. should become the local agencies of re 
construction. 

Rural reconstruction inaugurated largely oti an economic bai¬ 
ts by individuals motivated by broad humanitarian Impulses i* illus¬ 
trated by Sir Daniel Hamilton's land coltmlmiicm project at Gosa- 
\m About thirty years ago. Sir Daniel established upon the waste 
lands of the simderbimds of llie lower Ganges Valley a colony curt’ 
dating □[ jMXtr people, After varying cx|>cj ieiitcs, dies* lands were 
brought under successful agricultural production* more than twen¬ 
ty villages were established, and the whole enterprise successfully 
woven into an effective self-help unit Cooperation h the watchword 
here, and it function* in credit societies r in a Cooperative rice mill, 
a cooperative selling society, cooperative health societies, etc There 
are here only a few Christian!, the church being relatively weak 
and ineffective: and there is no school that can claim m approach 
the ideal set by Mr. Kochak- 

Thc Poet Tagore, working along slightly different lines, at 
Saniinketan, h laying special stress upon rural rergn struct Ion and 
the development o i cult oral appreciation^ 

Other agencies, including ihe Government and Christian mis¬ 
sions, have sought io accompfitfi rural readjustment and recon¬ 
struction through agricultural colon iration, and* to that end, ir¬ 
rigation scheme* have been accompli shed, agricultural education 
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and supervision provided, and various sorts of cooperative associa¬ 
tions organized , 11 In Guigacm District, near Delhi, there lifts been 
conducted for a number of years, until recently. an interesting piece 
of rural reconstruction b\ Mr. F. L. Bravne, a Government tivil 
nJTiccr, TLns, to a degree* ibe whole civil dumcl became the re- 
construction unit, and the energizing force was Government per¬ 
sonified m a wideawake* dynamic representalive, Education, com- 
imniiEv councils* saluting* village guides, cooperation and official 
regulation were the method! employed here In making the villages 
more sanitary, more sightly i and more self-respect ing. J: * The public 
school*, and other nation-building agencies, including die Christian 
church and minions* cooperated in ihe various undertakings, but 
were not expected 10 dominate them. 

Private corporations, with a strong human Italian bent, have 
also engaged in tillage reconstruction work. A good example is 
that of the Empress Mills at Nagpur. In eoofjcrunGji with the loral 
Young Men 1 ! Christian Association* tins a^rpnraiirm secured for its 
workers on die outskirts of the dry of Nagpur a building site for 
a new village. Good houses owned by their occupants were erected 
on easy terms through loans made by the mills; modem sanitary 
sewage and water system* were in nailed; recreational grounds* 
chi Id-welfare center*, schools, scouting, tiffin sheds for worker s P etc., 
were provided, and cleanliness and beauty comcioiisly sought A 
casual visitor to tiu* new village can ice many praiseworthy tilings 
that stand out in contrast with the insanitary conditions and dilap 
Idated appearances so cltaraamstic of die villages at large. 

Another agency or significant potential importance that hat re¬ 
cently entered ibe field of village welfare is due All-India Village 
Industries A$socia±Eou* bundled as the mull of a resolution of the 
Indian National Congress at Bombay! October 27* HJST Tim is 
a self-acting, mdependem* and non-poll Inal organization, consist¬ 
ing of men and women who whole-heartedly desire to be identi¬ 
fied with ihe villagers and the promotion of their welfare* The coil- 
adturion oJ the orgum nation stales it* object as the reorganization 
and reconstniciinn of villages including the revival, encourage¬ 
ment- and improve meni ot their industries and die moral and 
physical advancement of their inhabitants. The pledge of metn- 
bt!u i? a* follows "Having read the constituibn and niles ol 
Ibe All India Village Induhirie* Association, I oiler to be a mciu 
her thereof, and. God helping, promise to devote the best part 
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cif my energy and talents In ihc furtherance of Its cibjeci, which 
li the all-round welfare of the villages of India. So long as I remain 
a member of the Association, 1 shall not take part in am Campaign 
of Civil Disobedience/' 111 Tim organisation is being promoted by 
Mahatma Candid and a number of other prominent Indian re¬ 
formers, and may become one of the most notable and beneficent 
movement* assisted by this great Indian leader. While ihe As- 
■;<jn ecuioei . as yet, is icki young u> have accntnpEidit-'c! a great deal o \ a 
tangible nature, itv legion uf friend* and advocates, both at home 
and abroad, see in it the possible development of a great reconstruc¬ 
tive and reform movement* which* loving its origin in the work 
of dir Christ inn nmsiolUk. Government* and other agewriew h now 
ready to proceed under Indian leadership and along hnc>, comis- 
tcru with the culture and genius of the people, The formation of 
dll* association with such lofty aims and devoted leadership semis 
both limely and appropriate as a help in the solution of what is 
probably India A most important problem—the revitalising 1 and 
rebuilding of her village life. The attention that dm problem ii 
now getting from m many dilftrem kinds of agenda wittered 
throughout the land, and the high purpose and the good will with 
which these agencies are motivated, «rem to he making Indian vil¬ 
lage improvement one of the greatest social movement* lincc die 
Tcforms ol Buddiia. 

Additional types fit Indian village i tctiusiru* liem mighi lie un¬ 
covered ihmugh further research* hut our present account rev tab its 
c^wntial purpose and scope. Yet* in our enthusiasm lor Indian vil¬ 
lage improvement* we need to be practical; hi fact, candor calk 
for a note of warning. Even though the importance of ihe Task lias 
been recognized by many agencies and individuals, wc need io rc 
call the age-old handicaps portrayed in the fiuc^uirig tJupteiv. 
which stand in the way of progress. Heitor it k obvjou* that a task 
so complex and so great requires lime and ex peri me nta dun. and it 
demand* patience, steal, and I rained intelligence on the pans of lire 
leaders in the movement* But fund amenta] to all efforts toward 
the social and economic reconstruction of Indian villages ii a 
sound understanding ol the cultural heritages and the present 
conditions of these villages This implies a sympathetic and an in¬ 
telligent approach on the part of dte leadership in the movement, 
as well u a wide and varied application ol science and education 
among the masses, the tic vein pnicnt of a certain amount of mduv- 
trijli/atinn, and the promotion of cooperation and other socialised 
dfon. And, Grange av it may vlcml die writer believes that a fat 
tor oi greai potential importance in tilt reconstruction ol die 7W,- 
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000 villages of India is the rapid electrification of these villages. 
Thai tills is not a funasiic hope is shown by the fact that in My¬ 
sore Stare, cheap electric energy has already been provided in 14£ 
villages and towns m tbs last few years through a hydro-electric 
development. The delivery of such power ro the villages will pre- 
dude the necessity ol an industrial drift toward the cities where 
normal family Life is practically impossible. -Vs b being discovered 
in the We^t, when village life K made attractive and rural life is 
relieved of it* age-old drudgery, the educated classes will 
idem: nibois of iLil l villages, heme will tumid] the villages ttji- 
dem leadership for I to tiler miproviHUcnL Gandhi's most recent 
Matcmenl im die me of intpnivid nutlutK-r. is that he is opposed 
to mac I lines only when din tend to enclave man. 

Summary.. 13% way of partial summary, the^c facts seem to 
emerge: First, there is a widespread coundousness among an en¬ 
larging number o£ people of die need for village im prove men L 
How deeply that consciousness is felt among die masses of idOagen 
rhetmelvra has yei to be shown* though* no doubt, some progress 
lias been made among them. 

Second, there are enough projects of village reconstruction 
under way or planned, involving units of varying ds£ h different 
methods, objectives and focal agencies to constitute a real ex- 
pn internal laboratory in social organization. Through adequate 
research on the part of some central agency these projects should 
be critically studied and reported. 

Third, there h much loose and fanciful thinking as to the na¬ 
ture o! rural reconstruction units, their functions, their practica¬ 
bility etc. This seems especially true when wc contemplate the 
iron c! : I customs of the traditional Indian villages, the vastnew 
and the poverty of the country, and the poor showing made along 
similar hue* in most western coon tries. 

Fourth* much of the effort planned along the lines of rural 
reconstiuciion needs 10 be socialized,, as well as guided by a leader¬ 
ship posscsAmg a fundamental knowledge of vorial science. Leaders 
need training, especially in die principles of social organization; 
and sociologists from the West may well prove valuable advisors in 
this Held. 

Emergent Leaders in Modern Reform Movements 

Most of the movements described here center about one or 
more dynamic individuals. Several leaders ot the women's move¬ 
ment have already becti mentioned; and in connection with die 
various episodes and accomplishments entering inio India's hi* 
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tori rat past, which have been described in pan in the preceding 
chapters* there has been given same account of men and women 
from the West who have made their lives a part of the history of 
this interesting country* Hence we shall pumic the subject of In* 
dian leadership a little further in terms oi Indian national leaders. 

Nalarttjcm's Contribution. A leader in these movement* u| so¬ 
da) rduuu is Mi. k. Natirajaii. Editor <d the Indtun Social 
HrloTTfn t jxTh:i|h liir best Indian weekly printed m English, 
Mr. Namrajan was invited 10 the United State* in L933 by Chicago 
University to give a series *A lecture* an the held of which Ijc is an 
outstanding exponent. On hb trip he was accompanied bv a daugh¬ 
ter who had spent two terms in Indian jails because of her relation¬ 
ship to the swaraj movement. The attitude of bosh father and 
daughter indicated that the Indian people as a whole arc demand¬ 
ing freedom of a new variety in India—a freedom that will affect 
evcry r phase of life in that country. The people wish lo be free from 
age-old customs which hinder progress, free from a foreign over- 
lordship, ant! tree from crushing social and economic burdens 
placed upon them by tJieir own people of higher castes. Through 
the medium of ihe press. Mr. Natarajan is giving forceful expres¬ 
sion to this demand for freedom. 

Tagore's Contribution. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has an 
Lnlcrti^rLOTial University at San tin ike man in Bengali At one lime 
or another professors and the stall have come (rum other oriental 
and from western countries. Students Iikewi.se come from all over 
India and from tuber countries. On a visit the writer paid to the 
imliiuiion lie talked wilh a student from Mexico. In connection 
With the college work at the university,, Tagore has maintained an 
experimental agricultural and rural undertaking 10 meet the need* 
of the surrounding villagers. Tagore is an international figure, hav¬ 
ing lectured both in Europe and in America, and a few years ago 
was the redpium of the Nobel prize in pneiry. He is closely in 
much with all the advance movements in Ins country, and is 
looked to for autfumtaiive statements at times ol fecuiTing crisis. 
His judgment is widely accepted. Hr is one speaker whom the 
writer bits heard in India who was listened to in silence by an In* 
dian audience without ihe customary shuffling and confusion that 
occur in most lecture halls. The Poet, as he is known to his country- 
men, ha* carried ImwanrL in the BrjJmm Samaj> the aims of tiri 
father, who was one of the original blunders of iturt great Hindu 
reform ninvemenu In many ways the positions taken hv that move¬ 
ment have been largely accepted by Hinduism a* a whole. 

Tagore cook* from a wealthy brahmin family wiib fanner- 
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liom running back io the ancient tings of the country. Vet he has 
mailt himself emotionally close to the people of the rural sections, 
Hh* university is in a rural netting. One of the last questions the 
writer asked him was what he felt was the greatest thing that 
< oilJd be done ill India His answer vnvi ,B Ji I can do anything for 
the three thousand people immediately around Santiniketan 1 
will fed ihas is the greatest accomplishment I can perform/ 1 To 
ilial end he has brought in artists, artisans, and q>eua!irt& in rural 
tile to asvi>t in hi* program. Fut a number oi years, he had a 
nmsmniiry u[ the Methodist Episcopal Church on his *tafif, A man 
cJoiely connected with Satitinikemrt is a young Indian. Strdhakanta 
Re a Chmtdhuzy, whu reprEsents in excdleni detail the new ap¬ 
proach of the youth of India tu modern problem*. For a number 
(, f lit: dclihc latih lived in a very mth'Mlux Hindu tomiitiitiits 
Iel ortkt Ihp in hi v .iking down old untimix He antagonized 

Liuimy iii the Kedrin*. but tin < nM h) im example in liljcralMng 
rmuJi r>l the local HfltimCflL 

GdudHu Contribution. Mud) of the stimulus tu the chang¬ 
ing times in 1mlin has come from the constant travel of Mahatma 
Gandlii in all ihc proi-imo. Since the year 1933. Gandhi has been 
th-eupied in a campaign us improve the position ol the unimirh- 
ahtes , — IhifijitiMi oi ' C hildren of God/’ he beautifully calls 
them Util hh advice and rminscJ ss asked for and accepted literally 
by million* of Endian* upon every subject ihai i rouble* tlicur Hi* 
travels have given millions of his f cl low-countrymen the chance to 
wk him, and in recognize his very deep sincerity. More titan any 
oilier Indian he has earned the right to sjiea k for India, Hh em- 
l*hdvs is insistently upon die right of Indians to freedomthe 
right to grow ai Iasi as their abilities will pszrmit, He is a thorough¬ 
going student of social, economic, and political conditions, believes 
imisicml) in tlir centrality of religion as a force in human affairs, 
and has i sacriftml in countless ways in order io secure advance for 
his jieoplc, 

Gandhi represents the older type ol religious riski who delved 
deeply into ihe fields of persona] philosophy and religion, plus 
)he new approach of applying the dimvrries in philosophy ant! 
religmn to human affair *, 31 He put* his trmphttsi* upon the orgwu- 
/Atmn of a better mylrof human society which will provide a more 
adequate opportunitv fur men and women to grow individually 
and collectively. Like men who Sue arising in other countries, he 
M*i beyond the boundaries of lib own country, but also that 

it is essential to imp rose conditions in India as a basis fur adding to 
the general world welfare. One of his uatwnenu declares that 
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' patriotism h the >ame a* humanity lh Gandhi'i attempt lo free 
his country is more than a desire to be fret from the rule of another 
country. Gandhi h really engaged in separating hi* country from 
an atmosphere of fear, anil in developing a new insmence upon self- 
expression, 

Gandhi and Tagore come together on such :i platform as is 
found in Ehe words of Tagore used in a speech on the occasion o! 
a recent Gandhi birthday: M The people, the foundation ol whose 
society i* full of cracks owing to internal strife* and restrict ions? 
wlio go about carrying heap of refuse in their almanac*; who, with 
minds devoid of diwrimination because of ignorance, rush to wash 
away their accumulated uns of generations ill particular waters 
at gtariivuhir auspicious moments; who fondly cherish ilic set ( abase- 
incut of thdi intellects and powers, giving it die name of tiifaliibk 
scripture, such a people can never permanently am! with depth 
of reali/aiion keep up that strenuous endeavour which ran sever 
the bonds of inner and outward servitude lo others ami pit Hive 
with steadfast strength the heavy raponsibihtics of freedom against 
the onslaughts of all cuenuey. It must be borne in mind that the 
supreme test of manhood lies in batiling against inner enemies. 
Heroism of such high quality is not required in fighting external 
foes/' 

The emphasis in Indian vjlI ul reform is no longt-i in list¬ 
ing upon die past, but on preparing the nation for the future. To 
that task every oimEauding leader lit recent yeaj.< Iijh (km his ef¬ 
forts. I *j students of social affairs tn In dia |r amazing the place 
that lias been given to principles enunciated by Jesus.—funda¬ 
mental concepts, which, according to some thinkers, are imbedded 
in Vedic philosophy, Principles that the West tins always conceived 
10 be unworkable have been employed by men like Gandhi and 
Tagore, h seems probable chat India is opening up a new chapter 
in human history by giving emphasis to principles that certainly 
would make for a larger freedom lban that to which we have been 
arcuilotlird in the West for many years, At the same time ibis 
freedom is sotii m lie iomerned with large groups, rather than 
w^iih individuals permitted tn do ai they please in community or 
economic life, India i* experimenting with a new sense of social re* 
spend bilily inhere the i mb vidua) submerges Ills personal interests 
10 die improvement of society ai a wlmtr. This sense of rtspoodbit 
tty is riot altogether new. ns ftrpTt^fitad by lasting values found in 
the taste and joint family systems, hi these tyatem* there lias lieen n 
protection as well m a control of the imii rid uah 

Radhakriahnan' , 3 Contribution. Such an idea, in modem 
terms, is to be found in the life and teaching of men such as Sir 
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S Radhukrishiiaii. tormer Vice'Chancellor of Andhra University. 
1 iiks td his recent boots indicate the trend of his thought: Tfte 
Hindu View of Life, which discusses a Hinduism which is orienta¬ 
ting itself in an entirely new environment; and An Idealitt View of 
Lift,'- which sweeps out beyond Hindu borders and takes a gtaute 
at all modern aspects of human philosophical and spiritual tie* 
velopraenr. 

Dr. Radliakmhnan is a representative of an increasing army 
of Indian students educated in the modern tradition, with their 
college and university work done in English entirely itt India, At 
nineteen he secured his B, A. degree from Madras University, at 
twenty-one his M. A, from the same institution, and at the * 
nine received an appointment as Vsdstant Professor in Philosophy 
iei one of rhe colleges of Madras. Seven vein later he was appointed 
Professor. Four years later he was appointed to the highest educa¬ 
tional service m India, iltc Imperial Grade The next year he went 
m the Department of philosophy at Calcutta University, In 1930 
!ir «Tved a- Professor nf Comparative Religions at Oxford Univer- 
siti in England, and the following year was given a life position 
in Caltuiia University, being released temporarily to serve as Vice- 
Chaniillr.r of Andhra University. Yet very recently. he ku been 
appointed PrnfoMn of Eauern Religions at Oxford Uuiverdiy. 

The Professor is mu separated by his educational interests 
From the political and ecmifuruc lilc of his country, Raiher. His 
research has led him closer and closer tn the evident need for 
renewing the life of his roumry in every fold. Again we find in 
ihe lift and work of Dr, RadhaLmbnan, in shar ui other leader^ 

* bvlu i in the need of a pmfmmrlly religious view oE lift- j n a 
generation that in many way® has lost its ancient sense of the rai¬ 
ny of religion- That this view should be tolerant and broad is 
Hiygcited by the resolutions of n recent conference of the All-India 
Cl f Service Conference: “This conference considers it essential 
to the ordered progress and social well-being of the country that 
Indian ctrlture, enriched by valuable contributions made by' Bud- 

T'Z £%??*’ m ‘ Chri ' lUlti[ !'* Sfthinn. and Zoroastrianism, 
should hold its own among the cultures of the world and mate its 
distinctive contribution to world dviliation, This end ran only be 
procured If Hindus, Modem,, Chriuians, Parvis. AngF^Indians 
am! other Indian immunities are welded and fused j nro one na . 
non. The ancient unity chat is basic in India coilav iv really a 
spirit of tolerance for new ideas, and a recognition that progress 

!* matic ^ iU<, T"»S **■« no ’Nittier from what source, .l ey may 
fcapjttti to 7 1 
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The Contributions of Other Leaders. As shown in die diap 
let on Indian Schools, Icaderdiip in India is found in many Reids 
For example. Sir P. C* Roy, die most eminent die mist India has 
produced in modern times, has devoted practically ail his efforts 
for years in the field of social uplift and the application of ihc sci¬ 
entific approach 10 India's problems* Hi* efforts have included 
sponsoring industrial exhibit* and addressing meeting* all over 
India, as wtill as organizing in Calcutta the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, one of the larges i plan is of in kind in die 
Orient. The plan I h managed entirely by Bengalis on capital sup¬ 
plied from Indian sources, it was the writer s privilege to be the 
first reader of Protessor Roy f s recent autobiography. Life and 
Experiences of « Bengali CArm iff, one of the most illuminating 
hooks on social irtmls in modern India. 

Other men cil science have attained position! ol eminence in 
India in recent yean. Names such as those of Sir C V, Raman and 
Sir J- C* Bose are well-known to mans American readers and 
indents. Dr. Raman is a great physicist who received the Nobel 
prize in iliat field a year or two ago. Sir J. C Bose has been 
an intense student in the field ol several sciences, partkuLnlv link¬ 
ing botany and /oology, in his determination of common elements 
in plant and animal life. More and more as we study ilicsc men 
we see how closely they keep themselves in touch wiih the change 
ifiai are taking plate in all aspect ol Indian Jik* They do um pre¬ 
tend to confine themselves to their laboratories They aland tom 
sianily for the application of scientific truth* which know no na¬ 
tional boundaries 

Men more or less in the purely poiimal field would include 
jaw altar I a l Nehru* an outstanding leader in the youth clement of 
[lie urge toward political freedom; Subha * Bose, former Mayor of 
Cdcmia; A. tt-uunaswami Mudahar, a leader of ihc Justice Party in 
Madras’ Pandit M Lilian Mu dim* Muhviya, who recently foiiimcl the 
Nationalist: Party; Sir Alxhir Rahim* called the ablest non-officuit 
leader in the AMtmbiy at Delhi: die Aga Khan, leaflet of a Moham¬ 
medan sect and chairman qI the Rriridi India delegation of rJic 
Round Table coaltrtnco in London: Vallahhai Paid, un several 
occasions President of the Indian National Congress; Shank at AJi r 
leader among Mohanimedam; the Right Hon. V. S, S. Sastti and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru r active and ttuutrt&livt leaders in the pres¬ 
ent political reconstruction o! India. Nor, in ihb tun net lion, 
should we forget Dr. B R. Ambcdkar, spoke* man for the depressed 
dasscs at the London Round Tabic conference*, and a recog- 
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mired leader of ihe« il asses in ilieir current efforts [or political 
and social Irccdnin. 3 

In ;t -study of India it is quietly observed that there arc per* 
sodalities at work that in method are often at variance with 
other. Dili often makes for more rapid advance than if a single 
]tenon were directing the entire movement or movements, for 
mistake* arc readily discernible in the efforts of someone else, ami 
can be profited by. For instance, die youth clement in the political 
nationalist movement believes far more in violent methods than 
titles the oliler group; yet the former has thus tar subordinated its 
beliefs to the non-violent beliefs of the latter. To westerners the 
names of Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore seem often 
to lie coupled together as if they were in total agreement with re- 
spec' to the problems of India atjd i heir treatment; yet, ipme often 
lbey disagree, While the two men are great leaders, their methods 
me totally different. Gandhi has resorted to politics and active 
organized propaganda u> seek etuis ihat Tagore would attain 
through leu coach e and more strictly cultural method). Gandhi 
has now relinquished any active ItaUrtship fit Jiad (and it was 
great) in the Indian National Congress, and is sending all his 
cHorts with three special associations; the Spinneti Association, 
the Harijan Association (depressed davies). ami the Village in¬ 
dustries Association. Vet neither man outranks die other in interest 
in India, and in a sense ilm efforts uf these men arc complementary. 
Vet in one import am respect these men ate alike: both are deeply 
religion*, lit fact lew leaders ol modern hjdian sail niaitttaiti ilicit 
potion/d leadership without an emphasis upon ami an experience 
o! religion. Religion is. indeed, the outstanding characteristic <t| 
Indian culture. 


Conclusion 

It would not be entirely lair to leave die subject of modem 
social trends tn India without at least a ca^unl merman of ihe 
fact thai there has been no imjxirtant break in continuity here 
m the departments of knowledge, science, and art for nearly live 
thousand years. I hut, present-day Indian culture has a submit- 
da! hulDtwal background, This fact lias been made dearly appar- 
cm by archaeological discoveries tit Moheujodam and H ;|ra ,, m 
in recent year*. According to the Dircctor-Ceacrjl qf Ardmeulosrv 
Mr John Marshall, there twn dries abont the vear 3000 R C ™ 
already remarkably well organized. "The roomy atul w«U-S 
houvcijiiid the .legrec ol luxury denoted by die presence in them 
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ol wall* and baihroorm, betoken a condition of the titixcns, at 
tow equal to that found in Sumer, ami markedly in advance of 
that prevailing in tun temporary Babylonia and Egypt, where die 
royaJ monument* oi live Lings’ palaces, tombs and temples may Itave 
bwn superior M> anything of their class to be fotind in India, hut 
where 110 private dwelling houses of the citizen a have been di* 
covered at all torn par able with tho-c u near died in India /" 1 Tbit 
discovery points to a seme of social responsibility tor the common 
people beyond that (omul in other dviEratiom of ihat period. It 
likewise suggests that while India will necessarily be affected by 
influence^ emanating (iom western atmrecs, there is much within 
her own culture which will assist in rectifying social evihe 

Finally, a statement by the late Lai a La j pat Rah member of 
the Legislative .Assembly at Delhi and a director ot the Servants 
oi India Society, will best illustrate the attitude of amdi Indian 
leader} as are worthy ot con*ideration: 

“In the matter of die rights of women, the change in the nieu- 
laiity of educated India is distinctly progressive and it may be 
confidently asserted thm purdah (seclusion of women), early mar- 
ria ge p and ihe prohibit mu against widow remarriage,, will go. There 
has never b^cn am purdah in the South, hi die North its rigor 
has been c cm fined tu city folk oi respectability* mostly Moham¬ 
medans. In the villages throughout India then: has hardly been 
any purdah. The custom of child marriage is fast disappearing, 
Thai also w.is ton fined to pjTikolfr tLvrf-c Prohibition of widow 
remarriage was never universal It was generally confined to the 
higher tastes. Among thvve, too, widow ton am ages arc multiply^ 
ing. The present cm tom of marriage being arranged by parents will 
also erase to [mictiont mid marriage by choice among adult per¬ 
sons will take its plate. The immediate cause of it may bf the 
Impact of European dvilixation, bin it will not be a new tiling. 
The economic independence of women may come, but only to a 
limited extern \ w as Indians ns a whole are still loaib to think of 
limit womCd having to earn cither lor themselves or for other*. 
1 litre is a deep-rooted senthnem agnimt it h with a reason behind 
it. Birth control ii, 1 think, an entirely new idea for India. It will 
grow. A* regards the impravrintm of ihe Hindu women's posri 
tinu lor the purposes of inheritance. That, too. may come, though 
the breaL-up of the joint-family system and the power to dispose 
ol one's property by bequest wjJI make it rather unnecesiary/'^ And 
ihe conflict that one might expert in 4 satiety of ram, language** 
and religion* is being broken down by the acceptance of leadership 

"itrt n rf Vt*U CXLV ill* Acuti \b* Amrr^iin A^4f»j , r if fnlnS#*] iaJ 
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ol men aiul women from all groups by men and women 0 / all 
groups. This i» an outstanding factor in present-day India, and 
when It is mu in its true perspective* India will make the rapid 
advanre* advocated by her leader), and will oiler additional con- 
iriUuiioii) to world culture lor which she it eminently fitted. 

In Jim her conclusion tve should note that India has always fol¬ 
lowed leaders. In greater or lea measure other countries have 
done likewise; but India has done so consistently, and still contin¬ 
ues the practice. Became of this fact, it is important that we should 
keep our eyes upon men of the typo we have mentioned in this 
brie! survey. What they sav and do today, India will say and do 
tomorrow.** though for die teeming village masses that tomorrow 
will probably be measured by die slow-moving scrum!,. «f Brahmas 
umrias dock. 
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Chapter XXV 


AN AFTERTHOUGHT 


In the Foregoing diaper? an a i tempt has beet* made to turn 
the spotlight or inquiry and imfrprctauon upon a number of (he 
facets of contemporary Indian sortet f. Yet, In so doing m> attempt 
has been made, either in scope or in treatment, to be encyclopaedic; 
for it is clear that the grfcai touiplexity ol tontcinporarv Indian 
society makes a full treatment of the subject impossible in a single 
volume such as this. However, the facts presented, including some 
nf the more important current problems and situations of Indian 
society, have been examined in the light of their historical back¬ 
grounds, their culm raj significance to present-day India, and, to 
some extent, sn term* of the international relation* of India, us 
veil 

In this enterprise, the writer lias had no thesis to defend and 
no cause to win at court, even though some oi the matters dealt 
with have tseen of a controversial nature. Yet, sensing the vteinens 
of India, die diversity of her people and social cultures, and the 
clash of opinions of many people interested in India, he has at¬ 
tempted to present the different side* of certain controversial 
questions in an open-tnindci! manner, leaving to the reader the 
opport unity to arrive independently at his own conclusion*. How- 
ever, without intending in influence tlie reader unduly, the writer 
feeb that at lea^t a lew conclusion* have emerged in this nudy 
that may be staled with a degree of certainty. 

Important ProbSems. India, like all countries of the world h 
has a number of important problems. These include, especially 
so far as the ma-sscs are concerned, the relaxing or the abolishment 
of the burden* of debt, disease, hunger, insanitary Jiving con¬ 
ditions, the disinclination to cooperate outside of ihe patterns set by 
caste rule, the vast number of folkways that hinder agricultural 
improvement, and an inadequate recognition of the value of man 
himself as he wends his way across the sea of time that separates 
birth and Heath. As ii shown in the foregoing chapter*, a number of 
the foreign frtentU and j number uf she inidligvnt mmnnah of 
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India sense these problem* rather dearly and are taking organ bed 
steps to solve them. \V'c should sound the admonition to the reform- 
tts, however, that care should Ire taken to hitiId upon that which is 
solid and tested by the long annals of India's pau, and that which is 
proposed should he developed in terms of India's own cultural 
welfare. E. Stanley Jones, in his Chritt of the Indian Road, recog' 
nirca the soundness of this admonition. 

Rul probably the most important problem facing the forces 
of reconstruction in India is that of making a suitable combine 
tion of ancient Indian philosophy and current scientific method. 
At first thought it may appear that ancient Indian philosophy and 
modem western science ate mutually incompatible, hence their 
combination muld not he made. Jiut this difficulty is not in- 
surmount able. Those- who have dispassionately noted ike need 
fur icicnTific thinking and the fruits ol scientific discovery oil 
file p.irt of India, anil lire need for greater emphasis upon spir- 
iuia! tilings and a life of contemplation on the part of the West. 
v l- cleat ly the need for a combination ot these values hutli 
in India and the West, Thus Indian leaders, both native and 
foreign, need to ratrh and retain a tirm hold of the quiet, cun- 
icntplaiivc philosophy that ha; been so characteristic of the wise 
rTicit of her past, and combine with this contemplative philiiso 
phy the facts, the techniques, and the altitudes involved in wien- 
tifit method It is so easy, during there difficult limes, to become 
emotional. That is the fault of so many people who are interested 
in Indian affairs. Hut it should be borne in mind that emotionality. 
pr.t ic, i* an expression nf weakness rather than of strength, and 
dim i lie careful student of Indian problems should be and will be 
guided by science rather than by sentiment. 

This is placing a heavy burden upon many Impressionable vis¬ 
itor* and impatient native leaders who seem to have lost their 
way in the jungle of problems and events However, one who ti 
trained in the scientific method of invest!Ration, and who has a 
working knowledge of Indian history and philosophy, will readily 
understand that India s past greatness and future potcntiilitits arc 
imperfectly recogtdred and poorly represented hs persons lacking 
m the fitndamenta) knowledge of India's culture or in the basic 
force# entering into her current problems. He will also note that 
cmolinnsUty, however intense or sincere, or in whatever helpful or 
obstructive channels it may How. is a poor substitute for scientific 
and reasoned thinking. The emotional criticisms sometimes Mired 
against the various political, economic, and social conditions of that 
country, as well as the exhibition of pollyanna optimism and 
oust in ted utopian praise, alike, male bur little appeal 10 one who 
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is scientific ami tonuruttive its his effort* to understand the rent 
India and her culture. In temn of the past ago and in the light 
of verifiable farm bearing upon cuttviii problem*, lie will *cek lii> 
own jiiiffwtT to tiiesc problems. However* at best, his t-nk will lx 1 
di Ok nit. The diversity of Lite rntimrj. the ignorance of the msusc** 
age-okl aniiruwiti^ among certain *om! group, and ihe %dfbib 
cupidity of special-in tcrtsi groups, both native and foreign, make 
it difficult indeed to understand the situation clearly, or to keep a 
cool and judicious attitude toward it, 

[e should he borne in mind, however, that much of the differ¬ 
ence nf opinion upon the urgent problems oF pre^cnt-dDV India 
is honest and wcti-foundfrL This h true of other countries as welt, 
The student of current world events may recall how the nation a] 
legislative bodies among the leading contemporary countries nf 
the world are often broken up imo conflicting blocs and parties, 
accompanied by forreftd argumentation and expression* of dif¬ 
ferences The historian may recall ihat Gladstone and ftisraelL 
two Fa mom British statesmen of the past century, anti Jefferson 
and Hamilton, two noted statesmen of early American hriiury, 
disagreed it]ion important matter* of stale- Bm an unbiased re¬ 
view of ilie activities of the abb ■ leadership of India, bulb native 
and foreign, will impress one with the fact that lubuant ial think¬ 
ing 1* being done with respect to current problems and ihrir wilu- 
tiim. Often II will be sc™ drat leaden supposed to lie far apart 
in Uirir dunking, basically a^rec; and dun substantial progress 
along many line* h being made* even though it may not always 
come r di the lime or in the form originally desired One who knows 
something of the work of numerous research in all tut ions, espedal- 
ly in the held? of medicine and agriculture, the development that 
ha? been made in communication, transportation, irrigation, co* 
operation, village welfare, education, responsibility in government* 
anti other lines of progress cannot but help noting die patient* 
dear-headed, unsellidi service rd many men and women, both na¬ 
tive and foreign, that ha* been bestowed upon India for many years 
past. 

In spattr oE ihe emotionality and obstructiyenew chat have 
sometimes been exhibited on the part of certain political and to- 
ligjoLLi leaden* India, through her good sense and eoriservatiam, 
as in die lung ages of die past, will go forward. She will probably 
allow all who claim to be leaders- both conservatives and radical*, 
the scientists and the fanatics, the utilitarian? and the dreamers, 
to make such coruribulions as they may, and leave to future gen 
erations the task of assessing the value of their contributions. But 
such progress as involves the teeming village masses—those who 
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constitute the teal India—■will doubtless be a matter of slow evo¬ 
lution. 

India's Cultural Heritage, ip it probable that most traveller' 
to India, fn their hut analysis, will say that it is India's social 
culture that interests them most. Broadly speaking, this would it? 
tludt ilte fundamental philosophies of life, the contributions of 
science and art, a* well as the folkways dial describe the externals 
of daily life so different in many wavs from those of the West. But 
in whatever way the term is limited, India has a cultural heritage 
of which she tuay well be proud. A civ ideation that has a ton- 
netted history extending from the present back into the mists of 
antiquity, while other nations have had their tittle day of power 
otil; to pass into history, should realize that it possesses important 
sources of strength that should not be despised. The reformer who 
would make radical changes in India's culture should suitably 
recognize this fact. 

In paying this tribute to India's past, yrc do not mean to ar- 
U'p 1 her < uhure without question. We must recognize the fact that 
unaided by western science. India has made but a poor showing 
m the mastery of many death-dealing diseases endemic to that 
(.wintry, and has nut learned to increase her fond supply w as lo 
prevent vast throng* from actually experiencing the torments ol 
hunger. Nor has she, unassisted by western influence. been timed 
F<n improved roads, bridges, railways, and telegraph lines; her 
((instructive genius seems m have had its outlets chiefly in the 
creation of magnificent temples, palaces, royal audience bnlt* L 
mausoleums, line textiles, and the like. It is alio tme that her vil¬ 
lage masses are illiterate and socially retarded, and that many age- 
old custom* and belief* which Ion™ since should have been otti- 
growm. yet survive to impede her progress. Bui. as frequently point¬ 
ed out in the previous chapters, it should Ijc remembered that there 
appear to be elements of social strength, even in many of die* re¬ 
putedly vicious beliefs and practices; thus, before they are entirely 
condemned, these beliefs and practices should be studied rare fully 
in terms uf India's historical past and the exigencies of the present. 

On the oilier hand, India has heritages of a more dearly dit- 
ccmable value which she may well share with the West. These 
are; her profound religious aspirations; her love of nhiimonhr 
her scientific and mathematical discoveries; he? treasure of an 
architecture, and music; her respect for die aged, the learned, and 
thu men ul God, regardless of faith or creed; her spirit of tolerance 
toward those of different faith, creed, political theories or social 
practice (especially true of the Hindus): her emphasis on modesty 
ui women; her obligation placed upon families to care foi their de- 
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ptndent member^ whether near nr distantly related: her gencrosi- 
iy toward persons in need whether relative, beggar, or priest; ami 
her tin willingness to take life 1 These values permeate Indian life as 
a whole, ami convmenfly integrate it T 

Thus, in comparing the cultures ni India and western coun¬ 
tries, it would seem that these cultures are mum ally complementary* 
Hath ha- something that the other needs to complete and to bal¬ 
ance its cultural Iile. If the West can contribute her science and 
her spirit of endeavor to India, India, in turn* tun a spirit of re¬ 
pose and philosophical contemplation that she can give to the 
West and that the West very much needs. Such reciprocity should 
be encouraged by the exchange of professors and students, by the 
encouragement of the exchange of goods, by travel and other ef¬ 
forts that will tend to introduce each to the best of the other. Such 
helpful exchanges will eventually break down chauvinistic be¬ 
liefs in the West which seems 10 bold that; "Ole East is Eaji and 
West is West, and never the twain shah meet:'" 2 that east of Suer 
there "aren't no Ten CommandniLiitji;’ 1 * and ihat, withal, m In¬ 
dia, there is an entirely different system of human values than is 
commnn tn the West. We should remind the reader that Kipling, 
who has wrillcn m» itUtmtiugly and authoritatively upon India, 
out of the fullness of hii knowledge* declares: 

"But there is neither East nor Wot* Border nor Breed, nor 
Birib* 

When two strong men stand face to face* iho* they come from 
she ends of ihc eanhl "-* 

In dosing we may ask again, what does India have chat makes 
lict w> attractive m the western journalist, traveller, trader, mis¬ 
sionary, and scholar? U if merely die simple folkways of the masse* 
and ihe gaudy show of ihc wealthy mul ruling classes that arouse 
Mich interest* or is it something more fundamental? Each will 
have io answer for himself: but whatever the cause ot this interest, 
chose who have had the rich experience of travelling or service 
in India can never be the same person! afterward* India has given 
something that die West, with all its progress and glamour* does 
not seem able to impart. Kipling give* expression to this furl, 
when, by i he exercise of poetical fancy, he describes the hold that 
India I Lav upon the Bnlivh soldiers who have had Indian experi- 
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ence. He thus pictures (lie longing of a reunited soldier, whose 
1 ho ugh 1.4, m a moment of lonely merit, turn 10 the scene* of his 
former service: 

"Ry die old MmjLmcifi Pagoda, lookin' eastward to the sea. 
There's a Burma girl and I know she thinks ®* me; 

For the wind is in the palm-trees, and die icinpk-belts they say* 
Come you back, sou British soldier; come you back to Man¬ 
dalay T r 5 

Likewise returned travellers or returned missionaries to India, 
if given opportunity m speak their minds freely, though they may 
deplore the insanitary conditions of die villages, die oppressive 
monsoon heat, and die poverty and the social backwardness of 
die masses, before they have finished, arc almost sure to speak with 
feeling eagerness of many things. These include die beauties of 
the lull stations, the Himalayas, Kashmerc, the inimitable Taj 
Mahal and the great temples; anil they are apt to recall* with a feel¬ 
ing of reflective longing, even the crude little shrines by the way- 
sidcp the mxtumal whining yap> of the jackals, the mas$es loiter¬ 
ing about at the bazaar* or nudas, die pauenng of bare feet, the 
ring-song miirir of hajanaK and the tasi number of other places 
nr incidents that have impressed the m and dial bid them ‘ come 
^ou hack 1 ' to Mandalay, or to CeUon. Darjeeling, kodaikanal. or 
even to die former position as teacher, inis bn ary, or doctor, among 
the clingy liitte inland village in die jungles. 

The l™ 
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